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\f ANZIBAR! Ceylon! Penang! Am- 

boyna! What romantic pictures 

ww these ports of spices bring forth! 

Gripping legends studded with dusty 

caravans—brave sailing ships—shimmer- 

ing silks—redolent incense—and ancient 
iron-bound chests. 


The colorful thread of man’s search for 
flavor is firmly woven throughout his- 
tory. Daring men courted hunger, hard- 
ship and even death, seeking the riches 
that spices brought. Keels of ebony and 
teak plowed their course through un- 
charted seas to mark passages to new 
worlds. But these voyages were counted 
as failures unless they yielded precious 
spices actually worth their weight in sil- 
ver in those days. 


In Spices, as in everything else, nothing 
is ever “‘good enough” for Heinz 57 


x 


Spice Hunters 


Varieties. Heinz spice-buyers have trav- 
elled as much as 40,000 miles in a single 
year to secure rare, delightful savors. 
On the island of Amboyna they have 
found cloves so fine and pungent that 
the natives formerly used them for in- 
cense in the temples. 


Today these same cloves lend their deli- 
cate carnation-like fragrance to Heinz 
Mixed Pickles, Ketchup, and Chili Sauce. 


The fine hand of Heinz practices a sub- 
tle restraint in creating its magic in fla- 
vors. Centuries of spice lore have been 
tempered with seventy years of catering 
to the American appetite. So, there is 
never a harsh note in the taste-harmony 
of any Heinz product. A touch of this 
—a mere wisp of that—and a faint bless- 
ing of the other add the delicate bouquet 
and witchery that make food glow. 


The wedding of pure spices and pure 
foods the Heinz way re-creates those boy- 
hood tastes that men never forget. An 
aviator wrote that the air at 1,000 feet 
over one of our kitchens was heavy-laden 
with the tantalizing, mouth-watering 
scent of ketchup-making, and it recalled 
his own boyhood home-kitchen at 
ketchup time. 


Heinz hunt for flavor never ceases. We 
search the remote parts of the world for 
new delights. If there is a finer taste, we 
will discover it. That’s why nothing else 
can ever taste quite like a Heinz product. 
That is why we have found our way to 
the hearts of men everywhere through 
the old familiar route—why the 57 Vari- 
eties have been guests at the best @) 
tables of the world for over 70 years. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Still looking 
for that elusive American 
who has not been benefited 


by aluminum 








ILL SHOULD HAVE HID HIS BRUSH 
BEFORE HE VOLUNTEERED 


US (in the chair): Bill, I’m discouraged. The Alumi- linoleum flooring, and probably your automatic pencil, 
num Company has given me the job of finding just too. You rode to work on an aluminum bus, and your 
one person who has never benefited by aluminum. cash register has got aluminum parts. Shall I go on? 


And I can’t find him. . 
BILL: That’s all news to me. 
BILL: How about me? 
US: The low cost of aluminum has made it useful in so 


US: No, Bill, you won’t do. You’re working on me . Son 
' , many ways that most people just take it for granted. 


with a piece of aluminum right now! Tell me, why do 


you use a hair brush with the handle and back made BILL: Where do you expect to find anybody who 
of aluminum? hasn’t benefited? 

BILL: Because I can sterilize it over and over, US: I don’t know. As I said before, I’m pretty discour- 
without the bristles falling out. Lasts longer. aged. Maybe there ain’t no such animal. 

US: Did it cost you any more? Aluminum Company of America, 1905-J Gulf Building, 


: a " ny = Rinenieeeiiniiel 
BILL: Same price as the kind I used to use. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


US: Isn’t it odd? Some scientists you never saw, some 


business men you don’t know the names of, in a com- 

pany you know only by hearsay, all working together, ALUMINUM LIGHT 
n possible a common everyday hair brush that nate MADE 

saves you money, because it lasts longer. \T CHEAP 


BILL: Seems like a mighty little thing to come / 
out of such a big effort. 


A AND STRONG 


AND PLENTIFUL 


US: If it were the only thing, yes. But your hair dryer 


is made of aluminum, the binding strips on your 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





Published in 
this space 
every month 





Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has produced 
more than seven hundred feature films. 
And many of us will agree that ““The 
Wizard of Oz’’ tops them all. 





The magic tale spun by L. Frank 
Baum, read the world over by millions, 
will soon delight the eyes and warm the 
hearts of all who go to the movies. For 
they'll all go. 
~*~ ** ** * 

Here is a most resourceful shadow- 
show, combining every cleverness that 
has been discovered by the craft, with 
all the art of perfect casting, dialogue 
and song. 





Follow the yellow brick road to Oz 
along with Dorothy. Meet the Scare- 
crow, the Tin Woodman, the Cowardly 
Lion on the way. Defy the Wicked Old 
Witch, weather the cyclone and the 
mystic wood; revel in the Land of the 
Little People, and see the dazzling 
Emerald City. 
~*~ *«* %* * 
And as you go, sing “If I Only Had a 
Brain’’, ‘“Over The Rainbow’’, “‘The 
Merry Old Land of Oz’’, and all the other 
graceful, pleasant ditties that echo through 
the scenes. » oa + + 
“The Wizard of Oz” is a World’s Fair 
in itself. A World's Fair in Technicolor. 
~*~ *« * * 
Decorate with laurel—the director, 
Victor Fleming; the producer, Mervyn 
LeRoy; the screen playwrights, Noel 
Langley, Florence Ryerson and Edgar 
Allan Woolf. 
~ «+ * * 
And the music-makers, E. Y. Harburg 
and Harold Arlen. 
~*~ * *w* * 
And toss a garland to Garland, our own 
Judy, and hail the mummery and min- 
strelsy of Frank Morgan, Ray Bolger, 
Bert Lahr, Jack Haley, Billie Burke, 
Margaret Hamilton, Charley Grapewin 
and the Munchkins of Munchkinland. 
* * * * 
How you'll laugh at the Cowardly Lion. 
* * * * 
And you'll know that the producer of 
such a fine, brave, different work is also 
a lion. x *&* & * 


But not cowardly. — 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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ind he gave it for his opinion, that whoever 


could make two cars of corn, or two blades of 
grass, to grow upon a spot of ground where 
only one grew before, would deserve better of 


mankind, and do more essential service to his 
country, than the whole race of politicians put 


toyether Nu Gulliver's Travels 


A STORY YOU'LL LIKE 





“My Mary,” our new serial beginning in this issue is one of 


the tenderest, yet most powerful, love stories that we’ve seen in a long time. It’s different 
as youl. soon see for yourself when you read it. It all starts when David Brant overtakes 
Mary Allen on the road and persuades her to ride on his shingle wagon. Mary, who is 
running away. is soon overtaken by her stepfather. Then there’s a surprise—but we 
don’t want to spoil the story for you. Begin it on page 66. 
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Buck Mischief XXV and his lovely leader, 


19-ye:r-old Elizabeth Hiltebeitel are the 


pride of Buck and Doe Run Farm at Coatesville, Penna. 
Little Jon Kyn Mulford and his big Swede pop (who is none other than our Art 


Director) cooperated as model and camera 
personification of babyhood’s pulchritude. 


man to give our Farmer’s Wife cover a 
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sessions; Canada and other foreign countries, 2 years for 
$1.00. Single copies, 5 cents in U. 8S. When changing 


| address, send us old address as well as new; send address 


label from last copy; allow 5 weeks for first copy to reach 
new address. 

Published Monthly .by FARM JOURNAL, INC., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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i >» We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair I lay this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we can not guarantee 
a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of ponent 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. os- 

In writing to advertisers always say, “I saw your a 
vertisement in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife. 1 
will secure prompt attention to your order. 
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LITTLE experience the other day 

yielded something to think over. I 

dropped around for a bag of bran 
to feed a couple of July farrowing sows 
pigs, The bran 
was $1.40 a hundred, or 1.4 cents a pound. 
We had just finished combing the wheat. 
[ inquired what was offered that day for 
new “Sixty-two cents a bushel.” 
\ small fraction over one cent a pound 
for the wheat, if I sold, and forty per 
cent more than that for its outer covering 


(seventeen doing fine). 


wheat. 


alone when I bought. 


x wT wf 


The price of bran probably was not 
unreasonable. the wheat from 
which it came had been threshed, several 
operations had been performed, includ- 
ing some transportation, to have that bag 
ready for But it 
gests how easily one can continually run 


Since 


my convenience. sug- 


up farm expense when buying com- 
mercial products when farm-produced 
substitutes might better be found. The 


farm can furnish the most profitable cus- 
tomer for many an item; yet one can be 
equally shortsighted in failing to buy 
those factors of efficiency which are 
superior when commercially provided. 


~x~ * & *® 


Anyone addicted to the advice of pub- 
lic speaking is likely to keep an ear out 
for stories of the kind that can be used 
to illustrate a point, or better yet, several 
kinds of points. A Missouri farmer told 
one of the kind here at the office last 
week. His yarn was about a meeting 
called for the inmates of an insane asy- 
lum. The unctuous first speaker opened 
the program by saying, “My friends, 
why are we all here today?” Quick from 
the back row came an answering voice. 
‘“‘Because we’re not all there!” You 
can hatch up your own applications for 
the story; I expect to use it for a year. 


x xw* k * 


Dan Poling, who is introduced in this 
issue as a member of our contributing 
staff, is a fellow you would enjoy know- 
ing, despite that gosh-awful picture of 
him. Taken the day before he left for a 
vacation in Arizona’s mountains, maybe 
he didn’t look his best when the camera 
snapped. Dr. Poling and our publisher, 
Graham Patterson, who was long pub- 
lisher of the Christian Herald, have 
worked together in other years. He is a 
country boy who has achieved great emi- 
nence by trying to help other people. 
Here in Philadelphia his church is the 
one where for years the famous “Acres 
of Diamonds” man, Dr. Russell Conwell, 
preached. 

ee = = 


Dr. Poling is deeply interested in rural 
churches. We shall ask him to talk about 
them in his column one of these coming 
He make a first-class 
(Continued on page 6) 
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New, Easy, Scientific Home Method that 


GETS RID of DANDRUFF 








| 
| 


For years the cause of dandruff baffled Science. 
As research became more and more intensive, 
gradually the conviction grew that a germ must 


cause. At last this germ, Pityrosporum 
ovale, was identified. But, how to isolate the 
microscopic fungus? Scientists wrestled with the 
problem. Then suddenly, after years of effort 


be the 


' 
success. 





with the 
period 


inoculated rabbits 
Within a short 


Research men 
newly isolated 


germ. 


of time all the typical dandruff symptoms ap- 
| peared ... convincing evidence that Pityrosporum 
ovale caused dandruff! Now the rabbits were 


treated once a day with Listerine Antiseptic. In 
an average of 14 days the symptoms had com- 
pletely disappeared. Finally, a famous skin clinic 
had a group of dandruff patients use the Listerine 
Antiseptic Treatment daily. 


Within the average, a 
3 substantial number obtained relief! And, when 
76% of a group at another clinic, who used the 
Treatment twice a day, showed complete recovery 
or marked improvement within 30 days, scientists 
Antiseptic had been proved 


the first two weeks, on 


were satisfied. Listerine 


‘an effective treatment for dandruff. 


Which Man are You? 










Pityrosporum ovale, the 
germ that causes dandruff, 
magnified many times. 





Listerine Antiseptic kills stubborn 
bottle-shaped germ (Pityrosporum 
ovale) which scientists proved causes 
dandruff. That’s the secret of Listerine’s 
amazing results...why a million or more 
people have turned to it for real relief. 


of a 


you have the slightest evidence 
the 


F 
I dandruff condition, start now with 
delightful twice-a-day treatment of Listerine 
Antiseptic with massage. 

See how quickly you get relief. See how 
those humiliating flakes and scales disap- 
pear. Watch how fresh and clean your hair 
becomes. Note how healthy and full of vigor 
your scalp feels, how quickly irritation ends, 

People who have tried remedy after rem- 
edy in vain, say that the Listerine Antiseptic 
treatment really works—and really gets re- 
sults. This confirms the brilliant results 
achieved in dandruff clinics where dandruff 
sufferers were under scientific observation. 

Even after dandruff has disappeared, it is 
wise to guard against re-infection by occa- 
sional Listerine massages at regular intervals. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 









THE TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse Listerine Anti- J 
septic on the scalp at least 
once a day. 

WOMEN: Part the hair at 
various places, and apply Listerine Antiseptic 
right along the part with a medicine dropper, 
to avoid wetting the hair excessively. 

Always follow with vigorous and persistent 
massage with fingers or a good hair brush. But 
don’t expect overnight results, because germ 
conditions cannot be cleared up that fast 

Genuine Listerine Antiseptic is guaranteed 
not to bleach the hair or affect texture. 


LISTERINE 
rarment ror DANDRUFF 


TREATMENT FOR 
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HOW CAN A BUSY WOMAN LIKE 
ME KEEP HERSELF faved ? 
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ITS YOUR DUTY! YOU CANT 
AFFORD TO LOSE YOUR 
HUSBANDS LOVE JUST 


THROUGH CARELESSNESS ! 
























TO DO ANN! 


BUT | HAVE SO MUCH 


WT =KEEPS ME BUSY ALL DAY 


BEING BUSY IS NO EXCUSE FOR 
“B.0.” IM YOUR SISTER AND 
IM GOING TO 
SPEAK PLAINLY.. 
- 


THIS FARM 







































"B.0”! 1S THAT 
WHAT YOU 










MEANT WHEN )> MA 
YOU SAID 
| WASNT AT 
LOVABLE ? 





YES, YOUVE GROWN 
CARELESS SINCE YOUR 


ALWAYS USED LIFEBUOY 


YOU USE IT NOW ? 





| DONT WANT TO SEE MY LITTLE 
SISTER LOSE ALL HER CHARM. YOU 
ALWAYS USED TO BE SO FRESH 
AND DAINTY, GRACE. USE LIFEBUOY 
IN YOUR DAILY BATH...IT WILL 
KEEP YOU FROM OFFENDING 







RRIAGE, GRACE! WE 






HOME. WHY DONT 
























YOU'RE SO SWEET 


TOOK HER SISTERS ADVICE, AND... 
SHE THINKS : 


GRACE, EVEN AFTER A BUSY 
DAY! NO WONDER IM SO 
PROUD OF YOU 







LIFEBUOY KEEPS US 


AND DAINTY 
FRESH AND CLEAN, 























BILL. WHAT WOULD WE 
DO WITHOUT " 
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we 
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Continued from page 35 


preacher for any country church, and 
would have the church full after the first 
Sunday. 

x «* & *& 


A gratifying number of readers have 
written for more information about Boy 
Scout activities for farm boys than was 
given in the brief note last month. I 
hope a number of new boys are enjoying 
their first approach to the fascinating 
interests Scouting offers them ... One 
feature of the rural Scout plan has im- 
pressed me tremendously. The first step 
a prospective Lone Scout takes is to 
choose the finest man he knows to be- 
come his friend and counselor. The 
man’s part is to aid the boy in achieving 
the various steps on the Scout ladder, 
to determine when he is eligible for pro- 
motion to higher rank, and in general 
to be his special friend. Such an associa- 
tion between a country boy and a fine 
man is bound not only to make a better 
man out of the boy, but is likely to make 
the fine man better, too. 


=x «© ® F 


Many more country boys would have 
the advantages of Scouting if more men 
would take the initiative and lend their 
leadership. If any man who reads this 
thinks he would enjoy a taste of Scouting 
with his own son or other boys of the 
neighborhood, I invite him this month to 
drop me a note about it. So many of the 
subjects in which a boy becomes adept as 
he advances from tenderfoot to Eagle 
Scout are practical farming and nature 
subjects that any man who likes the out- 
of-doors will not only get a great deal of 
pleasure out of helping a boy or so, but 
will learn a few new and _ interesting 
things for himself. A challenge, gentle- 
men, to make this the best winter of your 
lives, whether you are fifty or twenty. 
Just drop me a line if you would like 
more information about what you can do. 


x *®& © F 


Your editors wish to waste no space 


| trying to tell you how good the issue 


you are reading is, and how much better 
the next one is going to be. The maga- 
zine speaks for itself. However, you may 
enjoy Farm JourNAL and FarMer’s WIFE 


| a little more if you see a sketch of the 


plan on which an issue is built... . A 
great deal of the money spent to make 
the pages now in your hands went to 


| railroads, air lines, filling stations, and 
| the telephone and telegraph companies. 


The editorial staff's mileage is thousands 
a month, out interviewing, seeing farm- 
ers, listening at meetings. A considerable 
corps of trained correspondents and 
photographers, stationed in important 


farm areas, contribute by mail and wire. 
% &£ ® ® 


Into the columns titled “Business of 
Farming” goes mainly the new informa- 


| tion that farmers can use, as individuals, 
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to advance their business. There we re- 
port the newest in methods, equipment, 
and materials, the practical discoveries of 
every-day farmers, of farm scientists, the 
products of inventive research. We don’t 
aim to tell anyone how to farm. Agricul- 
ture is too vast, too diverse, for that. But 
we can report how good farmers are cut- 
ting costs, and can try to print, each 
month, the best and latest really practical 
news. 
x FF & 


Much goes on in the world that affects 
the individual farmer, you for instance, 
although you can’t personally do much 
about it. Much takes place in agriculture 
that you want to know to be well-in- 
formed. From Page 11, in the terse and 
crisp language for which Farm Journal 
has been famous through six decades, you 
will find a wide range of such topics, 
some of primary importance, some trivial, 
all interesting. None of the manuscript on 
these pages goes to the printer until a 
few days before you get the magazine. 
Up to the last minute new facts are being 
added, right from the sources. The article 
about new uses for cotton was ready to 
go, including the item about postoffice 
string. “Has any of this string actually 
been bought yet?” some one asked. A 
telephone call to Mr. Farley’s offices re- 
vealed—probably no newspaper has yet 
printed the fact—that an order had just 
been placed for 75 tons. It’s in the article. 


=>: & @ 


Each month one longer article goes 
extensively into some major subject. 
“Chicken Money” had been written and 
rewritten, boiled and reboiled. *“*Can’t we 
find out who gets the rest of the con- 
sumer dollar?” The long-distance tele- 
phone brought from the Department of 
Agriculture a reply that it didn’t know. 
Other calls. Finally, from New York, a 
city marketing official cried “Yes, I’ve 
got ’em right here.” The article was again 
rewritten. So, for the first time, you 
can study the eighteen pay-offs sliced 
from an Iowa chicken before it reaches 
a Gotham roasting oven. 


~ * & * 


“Who actually brings in this Polish 
ham?” one of our walking question marks 
demanded. Bob Howard caught the noon 
train to New York, and before dark was 
back at his home writing of Mr. Star- 
ezewski’s Polish viewpoint, which has no 
praise either for America’s hog growers 
or packers. . . . Sorry there isn’t space 
to tell about more of this issue of agri- 
culture’s indispensable monthly. The 
presses are this minute snapping at our 
heels, and our Washington reporter is on 
the telephone with the final echoes from 
Congress. . . . Until next month, when 
famous Courtney Ryley Cooper may 
shock you a little with what he tells about 
those “Dine and Dance” taverns you’ve 
let spring up on many a highway. . . 
Sincerely, 


Atv wes lb latte 





THE MOUNTAIN Boys by Pau. Wese 


GRAN'PAPPY SAYS HE AINT J] Goswi JHE AINT MISSED 2h 
= FEUDIA\’/ HE A SHOOTIN’ PARTY SINCE 2 
OLD LIGHTNIN’ 
WAS A PUP // 
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BACK FROM THE RAID. SHO’ / AH COULD Go FER 



































Look HERE,GRANPAPPY, WHAT byard NITYELS ey RY’ a 
o CHED FROM Ee é 
A ye go as FER THEM TOLLIVEeRsS/ r 






TOLLIVER Boys - KELLOGG’S 

ALL-BRAN/ FOLKS SAY You 
EAT IT TO SINE THE REGULARS. 
WONDER EF THET MEAAS IT 
WODLD HALP YoRE ’ 
CONSTIPATION 2 















DONK ITIN THE 
MILK. GRAN’PAPPY / 
AAI’ You ORTA DRINK 
PLENITY ©’ WATER. 













































Look AT GRAA\‘PAppy! 





HE SHORE HAS 
SINNED THE 














ES, folks, the modern idea about constipation 

is not to bear it first and try to cure it later. 
If it’s the ordinary kind (due to lack of “bulk” in 
the diet), the better way is to prevent it by getting 
at its cause. How? Eat a crisp, bulk-rich cereal— 
Kellogg’s All-Bran. Eat it daily, drink plenty of 
water, and join the “Regulars!” All-Bran is made 
by Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. Sold at all grocers. 

















Join the “Regulars” with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
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TOPICS 


IN 


SEASON 








UST ahead is the season of county 

and state fairs, with agriculture on 

parade. Where can you find a better 
portrayal of progress in farm crops and 
methods, in livestock, and in productive 
equipment? 

What Walter G. Ward, Kansas State 
College, has to say of agricultural fairs 
is just about what should be said on the 
subject: 

“The competitive spirit that makes 
fairs possible has had much to do with the 
development of agriculture. That spirit 
has brought into being ideas for increas- 
ing farm efficiency that have been of in- 
calculable value, not only to the exhib- 
itors, but also to other farmers who have 
faced similar problems. 

“Spectators can find in the fairs both 
new ideas and inspiration for making 
their own farms finer places for their 
families. This widening of mental hori- 
zons is important to rural life. 

“The problems of the farmer do not 
end at his fence line. Cooperative activity 
is becoming more and more necessary to 
solve them. Fairs play an important part 
in developing recognition of the fact that 
agriculture is a vast industry which must 
be unified if it is to prosper.” 


Three-teater with garget,. 
A swell butcher's target. 


@ Any month is a good month for culling 
the dairy herd, but September is a little 
better than some other months if the pas- 
ture is brown and dry, and the silo is 
empty. 

It’s hard to figure out a good reason. 
then why you should keep on buying feed 
for a three-teated cow with garget. A 
three-teater has to stretch the seams of 
the milk pail, or drop some mighty fine 
calves, to keep her name at the head of 
the stall even when grass is green and 
plentiful. 


The silo is the best feed bin. 


You get more out than you put in. 


@ Fill the emergency silo last, feed it out 
first. Line the emergency silo with tough- 
fibered paper, which resists vermin, 
mold, water, bacteria, acid. 

Keep cutter knives sharp. Change at 
noon and at night, if necessary. Maintain 
the original angle, and avoid a concave 
cut when sharpening. Replace shear plate 
if edges are rounded. 

Set the knives so they practically touch 
the shear plate. Remove excessive end 
play of cutter wheel shaft to prevent 
wedging of twine and trash between 
wheel and bearing block. 

Operate at lowest speed which will suc- 
cessfully elevate silage. Too much speed 
ups the power costs. Pipe should form a 

















“Okay—I'll pay for it—but is it fresh?” 


vertical line from cutter to elbow—use a 
level and be sure. 

Tramp only the last few loads of silage. 
Seal leaky door joints with tough-fibered 
paper made specially for the purpose. 
Cover the top with some of this paper 
before blowing in the final covering of 


straw. 


Men must lack ambition 
Who farm by tradition. 


@ For hogging down corn, the electric 
fencing has a lot of good points, but to 
get the benefit of all these good points 
the fence must be built properly and the 
hogs must be taught that the fence has a 
“sting” in it. 

Rust-free galvanized barbed wire is 
best. Splices should be tightly wound. 
There must be insulation where the wire 
is fastened to posts. The fence must be 
clear of weeds. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Adjust farm scales. 

Cull the dairy herd. 

Buy Junior a puppy. 

Keep salt boxes filled. 

Fight peach tree borers. 

Treat seed wheat for smut. 

Put cockerels in finishing pen. 

Treat ewes for stomach worms. 

Clean houses for fall farrowing. 

Treat beans to keep “bugs” out. 

Ask your wife: ‘“‘When’s your birthday?” 

Haul and spread manure and stack bot- 
toms. 

Plow under second-year biennial white 
sweet clover. 

Install automatic dimmer and switch for 
lights in laying house. 

Go to county and state fairs. Wear your 
old shoes and be comfortable. 

Buy four good books—one for the boys, 
one for the girls, one for mother, one 
for dad, 

Seed the lawn; set out peonies; buy 
bulbs of crocus, narcissus, tulips; di- 
vide perennials; bank late celery with 
earth. 


To keep cornstalks from falling across 
the wire and wasting electricity, cut two 
or three rows of corn and set the stakes 
in the middle of the strip. Some of the 
sets have a signal light at the control to 
warn when there is a short. 

String the wire about half the animal's 
height. With baling wire tie an ear of 
corn to the fence here and there. One 
bite and the hogs will stay away from the 
fence—unless the ground is awfully dry. 
Soaking the soil all around the wired-on 
ears will make the first lesson mean more. 

In real dry weather it is necessary to 
step up the voltage to make the fence 
thoroughly effective. 

Finally, do not use electric fencing 
without a reliable controller. If you do, 
you may have to stay home from the farm 
bureau picnic to bury a horse or cow. 





A man must be a solemn bloke 
Who can’t endure a bit of joke. 


@ Meant to be funny is John Slate’s ac- 
count of a practical joke played on “Hay” 
Reed in Iowa some years ago. 

As “Hay” drove home from town, where 
he had delivered a load of grain, his 
wagon endgate with his name painted on 
it, dropped in the road. Unknowingly, 
“Hay” drove on. 

Coming along behind in a buggy, John 
Troutman saw the endgate drop, picked 
it up and put it under his buggy-seat, 
and overtook the wagon. Out of sight 
around a turn, he stopped and laid the 
endgate in the middle of the road, then 
drove through a gate into a field and hid 
behind a hedge and watched. 

When “Hay” came along he stopped 
his team, picked up the endgate, read 
his name on it, looked at the rear end of 
his wagon, and scratched his head. Then 
he put the endgate in the wagon, studied 
a minute, and drove back to town. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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THAT AND THIS 





The Scythe 
LETTER in the London Times: 

“The word ‘scythe’ is pleasant and 
suggests the sound of the blade sweeping 
through the grass; the ‘sneath’ or curved 
shaft to which the blade is attached and 
the ‘tholes’ or shaped pegs which the 
mower grasps in his hands are good 
words, too; it may be noted that we 
we do not ‘recondi- 





‘whet’ our scythes 
tion’ them.” 


Department of City Farming 
ESSENTIAL in city farming is a sense 
of humor. This fact is established by 


the experience of Donald and William | 


Schweitzer (brothers), Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The wives of Donald and William 
planted gardens and ran a race to see 
who could produce the first ripe tomatoes. 
Donald painted his sister-in-law’s green 
tomatoes red. Thinking they were ripe. 
she picked them. Her husband, William, 
was so angry over the joke that he hit 
Donald in the eye. Later he paid the 
magistrate a $2 fine for fighting. 


Farmers Overseas 
ARGENTINA, while holding a fair vol- 


ume of business, is worrying about her 
wheat surplus and the weakening of corn 
and linseed prices. . .. Benito Musso- 


lini moved his Italy one step nearer self- 
sufficiency by breaking up the age-old 
landed estates of Sicily for redistribution 
to the island’s 3.000.000 peasants. With 


new homes, roads, and intensified farm- | 
ing, he hopes to turn Sicily’s 9,900 square 
miles into a vast grain field. 

a * . 


PETER TUMBLEDOWN 
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Peter Tumbledown is all worked up over 
the situation in the Polish Corridor, and 
as a result has been unable to do much 
farm work lately. He has, however, been 
fishing fairly regularly. This keeps him 
from worrying about Poland, and also 
about his taxes, which are due the end 
of the month, without the slightest pros- 
pect that he will be able to pay a nickel 
on them. There are about as many kinds 
of blight on Peter's potatoes as there are 
Nazis in Danzig. 


A NEW KIND OF BATTERY 


That Never Drinks 
Too Much! 


Willard’s New Safety-Fill 
protects you against “blindfold filling’ 


@ Whenever a service man can’t see the level of the battery solution he may acci- 
dentally over-fill your battery. Such “blindfold filling” results in dangerous 
corrosion because the excess electrolyte surges up through the vents in the top of 
the battery and attacks the wiring and exposed metal parts of the car. 














Now Willard’s famous “H-R” battery is built with a new and unique construction 
(called Safety-Fill) that gives positive protection against this dangerous over-fill- 
ing and the corrosion that is bound to follow. 


Built to last 68% longer than the average of 100 other brands — having 
“power-house”’ performance with 
tremendous reserve capacity— 
and now equipped with “Safety- 
Fill”—the “H-R” is the battery 
Sine “buy” of the year. Have your 
— Willard Dealer show you this 
exclusive new battery that simply 
can't drink too much. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Cleveland + Dallas «Los Angeles + Toronto 


Belt lo last 0h, Conger! 


The WILLARD 


{ ntavr-oury | 7 twatac-evsee | 





















































To fill the bat- Place cap on Fill well with water. Remove cap from 

tery, unscrew SAFETY-VENT,form Air lock prevents SAFETY-VENT and 

filler-cap as usual. ing air lock in solution rising above solution drops to 
breather-chamber bottom of well correct level 


It never drinks too much! 
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AN ECONOMY TIP FOR YOUR TRIP! 


10 


r’ NOW TT. FAMOUS 


firey 


STANDARD TIRES 
at BARGAIN PRICES 


HERE'S the value sensation of 1939—the famous 
Firestone Standard Tire, long the favorite of farmers 
everywhere, at amazing new low prices! It provides 
those exclusive and patented construction features 
that have made Firestone Tires famous for safety: 


Gum-Dipped cord body protects against 
blowouts. 
Scientific safety tread delivers long 
non-skid mileage. 
Call on your nearby Firestone Dealer or Firestone Auto 
Supply and Service Store today and equip your car with 
Firestone Standard Tires — for safety with economy. 











NEW EASY WAY TO EQUIP 
ee See eee YOUR PRESENT TRACTOR WITH 


FIRESTONE CONVOY Fi restone 


TRUCK TIRES 
“ GROUND GRIP TIRES 
















mee NEW LOW PRICES ‘hii enone 


Now is the time to equip your truck y naa ree 
with Firestone Convoy Truck Tires, ual FirestoneGroundGrip 


Roches Ff, ciel Tires over the steel wheels. 
the c oice of farmers w owatcht eir Ask your Implement 
costs. This famous tire which has Dealer, Firestone Dealer or 
proved its reliability and economy Firestone Auto Supply and 
on all types of farm trucks now sells 


Service Store about this 
Seaeant d ; Economy Dual Changeover 
at the lowest price in its history. Get ° . 
a set for your truck today! 


¢ eer re 
ee 2 





Plan. 





IT’S A FACT THAT MORE FARM TRACTORS 


‘LONGER MILEAGE ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE GROUND 
AT LOWER COST GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 


Listen to The Firestone Voice of The Farm — Everett Mitchell interviews Champion 

Farmers each week during the noon hour. See local paper for station and time. * and Exhibition Building at the New York World’s 
Also Listen to The Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks Fair. Also visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden 
and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings over Nationwide N.B. C. Red Network. Gate International Exposition at San Francisco. 
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The Backbone of the Nation 
Bends and Unbends 

CROP festivals. farm tours, field days 
in these is proof that farmers 
with 


and fairs 
are not necessarily stay-at-homes 
their noses on the grindstone. 
Cleveland just sent home an all- 
time record crowd of poultrymen. Chi- 
cago has just said good-bye to farm 
co-op leaders. Midwest farmers are going 
to state and county fairs. Ohio’s dairy 
farmers are home from Dairy Day at 
Wooster; her fruit growers will gather 
there August 18. New York potato grow- 
ers have just staged a potato field day 
on Gardner’s Farm at Tully; Tennessee 
tobacco growers a field day at Greene- 
ville Tobacco Station; New Jersey fruit 
Sussex 


has 


erowers a summer meeting in 
Pea Leon county, 
Texas. are looking ahead to more profit- 
able crops following a fes- 
tival at Centerville. Calli- 
fornians are gathering lima 


pick 


county. erowers in 


beans, starting to 
prunes. 

Michigan bee-keepers are 
from a tour of api- 
Pennsylvania 
looking ahead 


home 
aries. bee- 
keeners are 
to their annual picnic Au- 
cust 26 in Ex-Senator Sor- 
doni’s Grove at Harvey's 
Lake, in 

All this does 
not interfere farm 
work. Tennessee is turning 
Korean lespedeza into hay. 
(Arkansas are 
ready to pick 
grapes. North Dakota is 
harvestins wheat and oats. 


Luzerne county. 
cadding 


with 


Missouri and 


getting 


Iowa is building cribs for a 
bumper corn crop to feed 
its bumper pig crop. Missis- 
sippi is planting fall gar- 
dens and making sorghum 


syrup, marketing early 
sweet potatoes, buving win- 
ter cover crop seed and 
starting to pick cotton. 


Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut are counting egg clus- 
ters (the 
3.300.000) of the 
eating gypsy moth collected 
by CCC patrols. 

If anvbody can be ac- 
of taking too much 
is the weather 


figure is now 


timber- 


cused 


time off, it 


man who shut off the water, turned on the 
heat and deserted farmers in the Atlantic 
Coast states from New Jersey north to 
Maine. Old timers there say the July 
drought was the worst since 1871. 

But rain or no rain, weeds still grow; 
as blue as the farmers short changed by 
drought are the chicory-lined roads and 
fence rows in Northern Pennsylvania and 
Southern New York. 


DOES CORN NEED A 


GUARDIAN? 
HEADING for an all time record yield 
per acre, King Corn does not know 


whether to put on a final spurt of speed 
or take it easy for the rest of the race. 
Only the weather man can say. 

A month ago Secretary Wallace an- 
nounced extension of Federal Corn loans 
falling due August 1 and through his 


or d 
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Newly built combination granary and crib for 4000 bushels of corn 
and 3G00 bushels of grain, on H. E. Lenthe’s farm, Reinbeck, lowa. 





right bower (the AAA) urged corn belt 
farmers to reseal their 1937 and 1938 
corn (257,127,595 bushels are under 
seal with 57c a bushel against it) so as 
to keep it near the point of consumption. 
He also offered 7c a bushel for storage, 
paid in advance when farmers wanted to 
use the money to build more cribs. 

Preaching the wisdom of re-sealing, 
AAA’s north central regional director, 
Claude R. Wickard, told corn belt farm- 
ers and elevator men in a series of July 
meetings that “the destiny of the corn 
farmer rests in his own hands”... 
Economy of the whole middle west de- 
pends upon the decisions which we corn 
farmers make within the next six weeks.” 

No seventh son of a seventh son was 
needed then to prophesy the corn belt’s 
greatest corn crib building boom. New 
cribs have already sprung up in Iowa 

like mushrooms after a 

rain. Half of the corn now 
Iowa. Illinois 
has over a quarter of it, 
Nebraska and Minnesota 
about a tenth each. 

In Iowa many farmers 
are converting discarded 
railroad box cars into corn 
cribs. Fifty box cars shunted 
to a siding at Plato were 
snapped up in a couple of 
weeks at $125 apiece, de- 
livered at farm. The box 
cars are rat proof, hold 
about 1.000 bushels of corn. 

Rudolph Koch, Scott 
County's AAA _ chairman, 
said the first week in Au- 
gust that at least 25 farm- 
ers in his county were 
building new cribs. Some 
corn belt farmers are sell- 
ing their oats so they can 
use grain bins for shelled 


sealed is in 


corn. 

Part of the AAA 
program calls for purchase 
of 30,666 thousand-bushel 
metal granaries in which, 
the dopesters say, 1937 and 
1938 sealed corn belonging 


corn 





to the Commodity Credit 

Corporation is to be stored 

7 after shelling. This will 

Vi ee make old cribs available 
" Siteel lai for the 1939 crop. 


One thing Secretary Wal- 
lace did not count on was 











Tomato Queen:—Indiana paid tribute to its four 
million dollar tomato crop with a tomato festival 
at Elwood. Queen of the festival was Miss Judith 
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chairmen of Farm Bureau. 
This year every county but 
resort-prosperous Brown _ is 
represented in a_ statewide 
demonstration of what well- 
organized farmers can do. 
Early in September when 
township, county, and _ state 
officials announce the budgets 
ready for inspection, the Ac- 
tionmen descend on the court- 
houses, armed with knowledge 
of the past year’s mistakes, 
and on speaking terms with 
everything from the eccentrici- 
ties of the dog-catcher to the 
sloppy repair work being done 
by Roadgang No. X. They 
have talked and breathed bud- 
gets and government efficiency 
with neighbors. They have 
clipped newspapers and 
gathered pamphlets and books 
on government statistics. So 
they run fingers down the lists 
of proposed expenses. When 
next the Town Council. the 
County Council. the Board of 
Commissioners or the biennial 
Legislature itself meets, Action- 
men are on hand with their 
protests plus reasons for the 
protests plus suggestions. 
“We try.” one of them ex- 
plained. “not to be foolish 


Wright of Elwood (top center). The four maids of — about this business. We're all 


honor were Judy Dillard, Paoli (left rear), Mary 
Elizabeth Parker, Shelbyville (left front), Dorothy 
Mae Srader, Indianapolis (right rear) and Lucille 


Smith, Windfall (right front). 


a stubborn Congress whose Appropria- 
tions Committee on August’s second day 
struck from the final deficiency bill an 
item of $119,000,000 to restore impaired 
capital of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Said the Secretary: 

“The Committee's action will stop com- 
modity loans on corn, wheat. cotton, dairy 
products, rye and wool. Without funds 
for corn loans the prices at Iowa elevators 
will drop to 25c¢ a bushel.” 

A friendly Senate restored the ap- 
propriation to the bill as passed. 

Congress took similar action last year 
on corn loan money, but the Commodity 
Credit Corporation (not then under the 
Department of Agriculture) was able to 
get $150,000,000 from the R.F.C. 


“ACTION MEN” 


IN 878 Indiana townships this month. 
Action Committeemen are sharpening 
their wits against the day when the 
county and town budgets for 1940 will be 
announced. Last year, through joint ac- 
tion with the Indiana Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation, they slashed $11,468,000 from 
public expenditures. 

Organized in 1936 by the Farm Bureau, 
the Action Committees are a loose or- 
ganization of Hoosier farmers, out to 
prune tax suckers from the limbs of home 
government. The 6.000 delegates are 
appointed each year by the township 


parents and taxpayers. We 
want our children and families 
to have the best that govern- 
ment can give. But at the same 
time. it’s our money and be darned if 
we're going to pay fancy prices.” 

This farmer co-operation in economics 
paid its first dividends with the 1938 
savings. This fall and next, the Commit- 
tees expect to open a campaign to con- 
centrate all public welfare under County 
Welfare Boards. Now there are seven 
agencies handling phases of relief. A 
co-operative set-up with all the work 
directed by one board would not only 
reduce expenses, the farmers feel, but 
would act as a control for social workers. 
The latter, they charge, are turning re- 
lief from a temporary shelter to a pro- 
fession. 


FSA’s LAND PLAN 

NO DOWN payment or reduction of land 
mortgage indebtedness during the first 
five years! That’s part of the plan under 
which Farm Security Administration 
clients are buying southern Iowa farms 
from insurance companies. 

The first such contract was completed 
in Wayne county in mid-July. At least 25 
other farms have been earmarked for 
negotiation by FSA and two insurance 
companies. 

The buyer agrees to follow manage- 
ment practices recommended by FSA, to 
maintain operation records and keep 
them available for inspection of the seller 
and, at the end of the five-year period, 
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to make regular payments to the insur- 
ance company at a rate which will amor- 
tize the land mortgage in 20 years. 

FSA agrees to finance purchase of 
operating equipment such as _ livestock 
and machinery, agrees that first proceeds 
of the farmer may be used for taxes and 
interest payments. FSA officials say the 
plan, now restricted to southern Iowa, 
will be extended to other sections if it 
proves successful. 


Poland Poses Pork Problem 
to Producers and Packers 


SIXTY cents a pound prosperous Ameri- 
can city shoppers have been laying down 
for the drumsticks of Polish pigs, while 
cornbelt hog prices waver. The lean, pink 
hams and milk-white chicken breasts of 
Poland increasingly tempt consumers in 
American stores. So last month, with the 
vista of a big home swine and chicken 
crop before them, FARM JouRNAL editors 
went calling in southern Manhattan, first 
to the offices overlooking Battery Park, 
where Dal Importing Company controls 
the American destiny of Poland’s potent 
pigs, second to ©. W. J. Hearty Co., 99 
Hudson Street, which holds the contract 
for Polish poultry. 

Suave, courteous, T. Starczewski (Star- 
shoo-ska), the Dal manager, told the 
story of his homeland’s hogs and passed 
a few worthwhile tips on to American 
farmers. Polish hams, he claims, have 
helped rather than hindered the Ameri- 
can pork market for the simple reason 
that they are forcing packers to improve 
their processes. “That belly,” he 
shrugged, “is still the boss when it comes 
to eating. It it likes Polish ham enough 
to pay 60c a pound, then it is up to the 
American farmer and packer to produce 
a ham of the same quality.” 

Three principles control the quality of 
Poland’s pigs. The first is standardized 
breeding, supervised by government in- 
spectors. Second, and perhaps most im- 
portant, is diversified farming. One-crop 
farms are unknown in Poland. Every 
farmer plants barley, rye, wheat, pota- 
toes, beets, and greens. Corn is taboo. 
The hogs instead of roaming fields and 
orchards, live in small, clean sheds, and 
are held to a grain, vegetable and skim- 
med milk diet. “Corn,” contends Mr. 
Starezewski, “fattens pigs. Your pigs 
are larger than ours. But it also toughens 
the meat fibers. So does exercise. Our 
farmers give the pigs almost as much 
care as a Persian cat gets. The govern- 
ment inspectors make several visits a 
year, give advice on diets and disease, and 
finally pay premiums for, not the largest 
pigs, but those with the best meat.” 

Finally, the porker starts to market, 
but not by boxcar or truck. He walks, 
at his own pace, or rides like a lord in a 
cart. Poland, approximately half the size 
of Texas, has 26 meat-packing plants. 
No farmer has to go more than 20 miles 
with his pork. 

The packer puts the meat through 4 
long curing process. “Water used by the 
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packing houses plays an important part 
in final flavor. We found that out when 
a new packing house failed to produce 
quality hams until water was trucked 
from another plant. This did the trick. 
We don’t know why. It’s one of Nature’s 
secrets.” 

Dal, itself, is a co-operative of Polish 
packers. It needs no subsidy, yet has 
government backing because its Ameri- 
can profits provide the backbone for the 
$26,000,000 worth of cotton and ma- 
chinery that Poland imports annually 
from the United States. 

Less cordial were officials at E. W. J. 
Hearty, asserting only that sales of Polish 
canned poultry are on the increase and 
that sales are due to meat quality. Sales- 
talkish was their story that Polish poul- 
try is fed a special diet for four weeks 
at factory yards before being slaughtered. 
More convincing, and worth mulling, was 
their statement that only Grade A poul- 
try is canned. 

Canned partridges and frozen pheas- 
ants are the latest meat invaders from 
Poland. Sales in both products are said 
to be booming in the East, with prices 
scaling up to $1.50 per bird. 

@, Last month two large American pack- 
ers began manufacturing “Polish-style” 
ham, while in Poland itself scouts of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture studied 
the growth and slaughter of the little 
republic’s potent pigs and chickens. 
HIGH JINX 

ACROSS Iowa and Illinois last month, 
housewives were tossing rubber quoits at 
chair-legs, husbands interrupted the 
bull’s evening meditations by practicing 


& 
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the 100-yard-dash. Both were preludes to 
Illinois’s fourth, and Iowa’s first, rural 
sports festival. 

The Illinois meet will be held on Ur- 
bana’s campus, September 1 and 2 and 
is expected to draw 40,000 people. Iowa’s 
will come to the Iowa State College lawns 
on September 8 and 9. 

The Iowa meet is patterned after IlIli- 
nois’ which, in turn, is an outgrowth of 
the baseball league organized in 1924 by 
the [Illinois Agricultural Association. 
Alert officials saw that still further co- 
operation and inter-county understand- 


ing through sports contests, so followed 
baseball with softball. Finally, the farm- 
ers themselves suggested that an annual 





Fat men race at Black Hawk county 
(lowa) farm bureau picnic. 





Mrs. Gordon Shipman, in slipper kicking contest, Bremer county, Iowa. 





at Bremer county (lowa) farm bureau 
picnic. 


state meet to serve as a get-together at 
harvest’s end. 

The forty contests at Illinois’ festival 
last year ranged from checkers to folk 
dances. There will be 50 this year, with 
woodchopping and wrestling as impor- 
tant newcomers. 

Township teams, coached by Farm 
Bureau officials in both states, have their 
own playoffs before going down to the 
county festivals. The latter draw crowds 
up to 10,000, are frequently combined 
with the annual Farm Bureau picnic. 
Winners go on to the state festivals. 

Each state will have 70 counties par- 
ticipating this year. Big laugh at Illinois 
will be borrowed from the moving pic- 
ture “Young Mr. Lincoln.” Farmers saw 
its scene of a tug-of-war in which the 
losers are pulled through a mudhole, 
so decided to put on a “Lincoln Tug” 
themselves. 


P. 0. and A. & P. BUY 
AMERICAN 


LONG and wearily cotton men _ have 
preached that if U. S. industry would 
turn from jute to cotton for its bagging, 
twine, and rug-backing, Dixie could sell 
1,200,000 bales more of her fluffy white 
product each year on the home market. 
And last month in bagging and twine at 
least, industry was signing on the dotted 
line. 

Late in July the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company ordered 2,500,000 cotton flour 
bags to replace the jute bags formerly 
1,500,000 barrels of flour 
used each year by A&P bakeries. 
Chortled the Cotton Textile Institute, 
“The labor required for this order, in- 
cluding that of raising the 2,100 bales 
of cotton, making it into cloth and bags, 
totals about 725,000 hours, or, on a 40- 


used for the 


hour week basis, a week’s work for 
18,000 persons.” Chortled A&P right 
back at them, “The estimated cost of 


these bags delivered to the mills is ap- 
proximately $15 per thousand more than 
that of the same size jute bags. However, 
it is estimated that the greater salvage 
value of the cotton product may run as 
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Gil Wilson (right) feeds the yam dryer built by his chemistry class at White Oak 
High School, Texas. It may answer prayers for a yam starch industry. 


high as $30 per thousand above bags of 
jute. Thus we may effect a saving of as 
much as $15 per thousand by the 
change.” 

Approximately 970,000 cotton bag pat- 
terns for bale covers were sold during the 
year ended June 30. They will wrap only 
8% of the crop, however. Jute gets the 
rest of the business. The manufacturer 
sells cotton bale covers for 45c, and re 
ceives an additional 28c indemnity pay- 
ment from the government. 

At the same time, the U. S. Postoffice 
Department, after years of using im- 
ported jute for cordage, awarded orders 
for 150,000 pounds of a new cotton 
string to be used for bundling mail. Mail 
clerks use 2,000,000 pounds of string a 
year, have favored jute because it doesn’t 
slip, doesn’t tear letters. The new cotton 
string, chemically treated, doesn’t stretch 
or tear either, and will last longer. The 
department expects to use a_ million 
pounds this year. Meanwhile, cottonmen 
will try to sell the product to grocers. 
feedmen, and other big string-users. 


High School Chemurgists 
Out-Research Scientists 


THIS summer, experts from the U. 
Department of Agriculture stared down 
at the combination meat-chopper and 
clothes wringer that Gil Wilson and the 
chemurgy-kids built in the laboratory 
of White Oak High School. “This appears 
to be,” they said, weighing each word 
with judicial care, “the missing link be- 
tween the yam crop and a _ profitable 
starch industry in the Southwest.” 
Genesis of both the machine and White 
Oak’s awakening was the day Teacher 
Gil attended a forum of the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council in north Texas, 
and, like a sinner at camp meeting, saw 
the light. First problem he picked for 
licking was a way to preserve the natural 
starch built into the native vam. thus 


>. 


open a home market with the industries 
who annually import foreign root starch 
by the hundred million pounds. 

The problem, which had stumped old 
hands, was far from solved when he 
came to teach at White Oak. perched in 
the oil-rich, farm-poor sand of the Sabine 
river valley in east Texas. Gil Wilson 
took his laboratory classes to the win- 
dows, pointed and talked. Within the 
year, students were working through 
until dinner-time, even coming back for 
night sessions, in order to pull chemicals, 
fiber and cellulose from the native poke- 
berry, yucca and buckeye. They sliced 
huge, wild bull nettles and extracted a 
milky latex that possesses the properties 
of natural rubber. 

On the model machine inspected by 
Federal experts this summer, the sweet 
potatoes are ground in a power chopper. 
fed on canvas belts through rubber roll- 
ers that squeeze out 90° of the moisture. 
Final process is a warm air blast that 
removes remaining moisture. 

The product is a sweet potato flake 
which, scientists believe, can be stored 
for years without appreciable deteriora- 
tion. The starch plant at Laurel, Missis- 
sippi, has already offered to buy, at $37 
a ton, all the flakes the White Oak ma- 
chine can put out. An annual crop of 60 
million bushels of yams would be needed 
to replace present root starch imports, 
Texans estimate. 


COTTON ROADS DETOUR 

OFFICIALLY, the U. S. Bureau of 
Roads made faces at cotton highways 
last month when E. F. Kelly, chief of the 
testing division, reported that returns 
from 15 states show no difference in wear 
between cotton-bound and ordinary sur- 
facings. In several cases, he said, cotton 
fabric was almost destroyed when sur- 
faces showed no signs of defect. “But,” 
he added, “cotton mats for use in curing 
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concrete have proved more efficient than 
burlap, while cotton matting as ditch, 
spillway and bridge reinforcements pre- 
vents deterioration and holds down main- 
tenance costs. We may,” he concluded, 
“change our minds in two or three years.” 
Cotton road advocates flatly contradict 
the adverse report, ask why the Bureau 
approves cotton only for road uses which 
do not compete with cement, point out 
that by-road improvement is more urgent 
for farmers than more wide highways. 
Meanwhile Greenville, Mississippi, this 
month completes a long stretch of paving 
using cotton fabric, Dallas County. 
Texas, has finished a 10-mile strip, and 
army officers announce that their cotton- 
based flying fields are jim-dandies. 


COTTON MEETS CORN 


BACK home after a corn belt tour are 
more than a hundred Louisiana farmers. 
They saw 12-foot corn and beef and dairy 
cattle herds in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Iowa. 

At Dubuque, Iowa, last midwest stop 
for the southerners’ special train, A. P. 
Surles of Lake Providence, La., declared, 
“No danger from southern competition 
in dairying if you tell a farmer he has 
to get up at 4 a.m. to milk; he ain’t going 
to do it.” 

The July tour repaid the southland 
visit of corn belt farmers two years ago. 


$36,000,000 FOR 
WAREHOUSEMEN 


SMOULDERING among Southern cotton 
farmers are bitter feelings against in- 
terior warehousemen who, through a pow- 
erful lobby in Washington, almost blocked 
the cotton-rubber barter deal with Great 
Britain by preventing legislation required 
to move cotton from interior to coast ware- 
houses for grading. The agreement pro- 
viding that the cotton shall be sampled 
at export warehouses and loaded for ship- 
ment went through Congress during the 
closing hours. 

Why did the interior warehousemen 
fight the barter program and the move- 
ment of cotton to port warehouses? Be- 
cause they draw $4 a year per bale for 
holding the cotton. They lose this when 
the cotton moves to coast warehouses 
under the barter agreement. The Gov- 
ernment is paying these warehousemen 
approximately $36,000,000 a year for 
storage on loan cotton. 


PUTTING OUT FIRES 
BETTER fire protection for rural com- 


munities is expected as a result of a law 
passed by Iowa’s last legislature. 

The new act enables townships to 
purchase, own, rent or maintain fire 
apparatus independently or jointly with 
adjoining townships or towns. It permits 
levying a tax not exceeding one mill and 
for issuing anticipatory bonds against 
the tax, making it possible for townships 
to furnish much more adequate fire pro- 
tection to rural areas than formerly was 
possible. 
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Why Doesn*t More of the 


CHICKEN MONEY 


Come Home to Roost? 


IGHTEEN profits are taken on every 
K coopful of poultry that clucks to 

market, and four other profits are 
made on the eggs the biddies lay before 
leaving home. 

That is why the American eater, as 
eager after fried chicken legs and 
scrambled-on-toast as he ever was, will 
pay from two to three times as much as 
the farmer gets for the 39 billion eggs, 
the 700 million chickens, the 30 million 
turkeys, ducks and geese due to come 
from the American land in 1939. 

Poultry, celebrating its 90th birthday 
as a U. S. farm crop, has grown to be 
\griculture’s second greatest industry, 
supplying cash to 91 out of every 100 
Only after it grew up did it 
discover that much time had been 
spent on production, too little time on 


farmers. 


too 


merchandising. 

So it was that I went down past New 
York City’s famous old Tombs prison to 
a point where it’s shadow falls on the 
offices of William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., 
the city s Commissioner of Markets. From 
him, and from white-aproned commission 
men along the waterfront I learned the 
story of the little red hen who goes to 
market and has heck of a 
time getting there. 

Back in Iowa, this morning or 
country 


one 


tomorrow 
buyer will pull up 
to the Browns’ side 
door and offer Bill 
Brown 17¢ a pound 
for 20 plump chick- 


morning, a 


ens. The chickens 
will weigh exactly 
100 Ibs.. bring the 


Browns $17 in cash. 
Next morning they 
will roll off toward 
mer- 


York 


a commission 
chant in New 
City. 


* 
a 


a 


( (ma 





The country buyer will receive $18 
for the Browns’ chickens; their share 
of the freight bill will come to $1.82. 
Added to their cost, too, is the 36¢ 
paid to the attendant who will feed 
them en route, plus 40¢ for the 
feed itself. Somewhere between 
Ottumwa and the Hudson River they 
will lose enough weight to reduce 
their valuation by 71¢. 

Labor in handling them at the 
New York yards will cost 33¢, while 
the loader the Brown 
flock from 
car to plat- 


who moves 


form’ will 
get an- 
other 12¢, 
and the 


wei g h- 
master 
puts 

on 


scales 


who 
them 
the 


ish 


will get 32¢. The 
chickens will be 
charged 36¢ for 
coop rentals while 
they are in the com- 
mission man’s quar- 
ters. Their city in- 
spection will cost 
another 4¢. The commission man 
when he sells the 20 to a slaughter 
house, will take a fee of $1.10. By 
that time, the cost of Brown’s chick- 
ens have risen from $17 to $23.56. 

But it still costs 50¢ to truck them 
to the slaughter house, with another 
75¢ going to the truck driver and to 
the loaders at each end of the haul. 
The “schochet,” a butcher who can 
kill poultry in accordance with the 
Jewish church ritual, will get 50¢ for 
beheading the 20 birds. The slaughter 
house itself will charge 75¢ for “gen- 
eral administration” and will take a 
profit of $1.25. 

Finally, the retail butcher will ex- 
pect a profit of $1.70 and the pluckers 
will charge another $1.25 for dipping 
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the bodies in 
boiling wax, 
and then pull- 
ing wax and 
feathers off 
in one motion. 

So eventu- 
ally, the 
Browns’ 
chickens 

reach Bronx or Brooklyn house- 
wives, at a cost of $30.26. Some- 
times the retail price is more, some- 
times less, but high or low the 18 
intermediate pay-stations await most 
of the poultry that comes liveweight 
to the eastern markets. It does not 
vary if the Browns receive 17¢ a 
pound or 7¢ a pound. 
And it is one of the problems 
that New York City means to tackle 
this winter through the construction of 
a $500,000 union terminal for all the 
live fowl entering its environs. 

More than one half of the 153,000,000 
pounds of live poultry coming to New 
York each year is shipped by truck. It 
goes to a score of receiving stations. Other 
terminals receive the flocks that arrive by 
railroad. The city has maintained 12 
stations and a battalion of roving in- 
spectors in recent years. Even then quanti- 
ties of fowl were bootlegged into the 
slaughter-houses. 

The union terminal will be open to all 
dealers, will particularly encourage pro- 
ducer co-operatives. Sheds, offices and sid- 
ings are to be leased by the city to a 
co-operative Terminal Operating Com- 
pany at a rental of $60,000 per year. 

The operating company will purchase 
feed, slats, coops and other supplies in 
carload lots for re-sale at cost. This 
should cut down one item in operating 
expenses. In time there is to be a rendi- 
tion plant for fertilizer, and a canning 
plant to take care of the culls. 

“We hope,” Commissioner Morgan said, 
“to be able to cut the price range between 
live and dressed poultry from 8¢ to 4¢ 
a pound. That should mean 2¢ more 
for the farmer and 2¢ less to the con- 
sumer. We'll do everything in our power 
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to make it work that way.” 

The city inspectors are perhaps the 
most cheerful of all, because it will be 
a comparatively simple matter to check 
on the “hen magic” that now goes on, 
such as fixing scales and cramming crops. 

If the market proves a success, Chi 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston and other live 
poultry centers may follow the example. 
Then the chicken may gain the same mer- 
chandising organization that livestock has 
in its union stockyards, grain has in its 
elevators and trading pits. 

The egg is another problem. Like the 
chicken, it surges into the cities from 
every state of the Union. Thirteen states 
each produce more than a billion eggs a 
year; Iowa usually ships over two bil- 
lions, riding them into the deep South, 
into Yankeedom, even crossing the 
Rockies to invade the homeland of the 
Pacific coast poultrymen. And here, too, 
is a bewildering distribution system. 

On August 7, the GLF’s Egg co-opera- 
tive was paying 27¢ a dozen for Grade A 
white eggs in upstate New York. From 
this. the farmer deducted an average of 
1.2¢ for shipment into New York City. 

The GLF office in Manhattan grades 
the eggs. sells them to a jobber at 29¢ 
a dozen. The jobber resells, without 
checking, to a storekeeper for 31l¢ a 
dozen. However, if the jobber candles 
and re-grades, he expects a mark-up of 
7¢ to 8¢ a dozen, bringing his sale price 
to 36¢ or 37¢. 

Finally, the city storekeeper, according 
to GLF, expects a mark-up of 10¢ to 12¢ 
a dozen, bringing the final retail price of 
the 27¢ eggs to a minimum of 41¢, a 
maximum of 50¢. This was in August 
when cold-storage holdings averaged 135 
million Ibs. of frozen eggs, and two and 
a half billion grade B and C eggs. 

Similar conditions hold in the dressed 
and frozen poultry fields. Yet. claim the 
experts, close examination of the market 
shows thet few of these intermediates 
could be eliminated, even in an_ ideal 
set-up. 

There will be worry, worry, worry about 
it during the coming winter, and probably 
for the next two years. Poultry and 
eggs are as responsive to market changes 
as they are to odors and time. This year’s 
crop, in both eggs and fowl, may ap- 
proach a 10-year record, and will meet 
heavy competition. 

As for exports!!!! The buyers shook 
their heads. Last year’s poultry exports 
were 135.000 Ibs. ahead of 1937, but egg 
shipments were 280,000 dozen lower. 
Great Britain, still our largest customer 
for dressed poultry, bought only 340,000 
Ibs., took an infinitesimal 368 Ibs. of live 
poultry, and nary an egg. 

Meanwhile, there are frightened rumors 
that Japan is planning a wholesale dump 
of frozen and canned poultry. Poland 
and Hungary have already opened a sales 
campaign in the East for their tinned 
chicken breasts. These sold at 95¢ a lb. 
in Philadelphia and New York last week, 
but sold fast. The Argentine. too, slinped 
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220,000 Ibs. of dressed poultry past the 
6-cent tariff (reduced by Canadian 
reciprocal agreement from 10¢) last year. 

Talk is turning naturally to new uses 
for all of poultry’s products. American 
food manufacturers and tanners were im- 
porting an annual average of 21,000.000 
lbs. of dried and frozen eggs from China 
a few years ago. Last year, these imports 
dropped to 1,500,000 Ibs., and several 
(American firms were jumping into the 
dried egg business. 

But outside the development of a spray- 
method for drying eggs, and localized 





WHY NOT START? 


The World Poultry Congress closed last 
week with a profit that looked like it would 
reach $100,000. Wouldn't that fund make 
a pretty respectable start toward a pro- 
gram for promoting more and better sales 


for poultry and eggs?—-The Editors. 











efforts around New York City to market 
smoked turkey, the poultry field bas 
pushed along its century-old rut of meat 
and eggs and eggs and meat. No ex- 
periments have been made to discover in- 
dustrial uses for chicken feathers, beaks 
or feet. Chickenbones are still just some- 
thing that mustn’t be fed to the dog. 
First step in research was finally taken 
on June 1 by the American Association 
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of Poultry Industries when it set up $26,- 
000, under the name of the Poultry Pro- 
ducers’ Revolving Fund to be used for re- 
search work in discovering egg by- 
products. Laboratories have been estab- 
lished at Iowa State under the direction 
of Dr. George L. Stewart, formerly of 
Cornell. But experiment, in poultry as in 
other fields, will take years or decades to 
bring any noticeable change in demand. 

Long before this farmers, packers and 
dealers will combine in a_ promotional 
agency similar to meat’s National Live- 
stock & Meat Board. There were rumors 
of such a movement in Chicago and New 
York last month, and there was open talk 
of it at the World’s Poultry Congress in 
Cleveland. Under such a program, house- 
wives and schools will be deluged with 
cook-books, essays and motion pictures 
designed to show the nutritional values of 
fowl. 

This is needed, as well as terminal de- 
velopments to cut down the cost of dis- 
tribution. Needed too is greater co-opera- 
tion between farm and market. with fewer 
attempts on the one hand to sell Old 
Biddy’s settin’ eggs and, on the other, to 
push up the cost of “general administra- 
tion.” 

Then. and only then, can America’s 
10,000,000 roosters greet the sun with the 
promise that the 100 million eggs their 
650 million wives lay before sunset will 


be sold. Robert W. Howard 





* GOINGS-ON IN 


WASHINGTON x 





Washington, Tuesday, August 8 


WORN and temper-frazzled Con- 
gress broke up last Saturday eve- 
ning. 

Only 69 Senators remained to the end 
of the session. and Congressmen were 
already streaming homeward to see how 
their defiance of Mr. Roosevelt and his 
spending program will “set” with the 
voters. 

That is the question all Washington 
is asking, and on the answers the Con- 
gressmen receive at home will depend 
the course that this Congress will follow 


next winter and spring. 


Agriculture? Yes and No 

AND HOW did agriculture fare? Broadly 
speaking, very well. Although perma- 
nent farm legislation seems as far away 
as ever, and the cotton problem in par- 
ticular made no real progress toward 
solution. much of what agriculture asked 
was granted. 

Only in one sector were farmers 
stopped dead. and that was where farm 
demands collided with the self-interest 
of labor. 

Revision of the Wages-Hours law was 
successfully blocked by the labor lobbies 
and the labor committees of the two 
houses. The reform of the Labor Re- 
lations Act finally boiled down to a 


House inquiry into the Labor Relations 
Board, which may perhaps turn up 
enough facts for forcing new legislation 
through Congress next winter. 


« » 


AS TO laws passed, defeated or deferred, 
the newspapers have given full sum- 
maries, and they need not be repeated 
here. 

From a white-haired Virginian and a 
white-haired New Yorker, representing 
opposite political parties, came a rumbling 
warning to agriculture that some way 
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Hard-boiled ....he said “No” to 
WPA labor unionists. 
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must be found to aid farmers without 
bankrupting the Treasury. 

Although it voted more money for 
agriculture at the session just ended than 
in any other, Congress is feeling the 
sinking sensation that comes to a man 
when he realizes he is spending more 
money than he can afford. This feeling 
was expressed by Representative Clifton 
\. Woodrum, of Virginia, chairman of 
the appropriations sub-committee, and by 
Representative John Taber of New York, 
ranking minority member of the full com- 
mittee. 

“T cannot believe.” said Woodrum, 
“the legislative branch is so bankrupt it 
can find no other way to aid agriculture 
than an ever-increasing subsidy.” 

Uproarious House laughter greeted 
Woodrum’s sallies. Even to a New Dealer 
the House attitude was sharply evident. 

Privately, House leaders are predicting 
exnedition on agricultural 
legislation if the billion and a half dol- 
lars the New Deal will pour into the 
pockets of farmers in the coming fiscal 
year still fails to produce a healthy eco- 


a_ scalping 


nomic condition. 
« » 


IN THE Senate it is a different story. 
The corn loan issue came on the question 
of voting $119,600,000 to make up for the 
“capital impairment” of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Despite all claims 
to the contrary, that corporation has lest 
more than $200,000,000 so far on com- 
modity loans. How it can escape losing 
300 millions more in the next two years 
is hard to see. 

Representative Taber called it the 
most badly-managed and wasteful agency 
of the Government, but Senators voted 
61 to 7 to advance the 119 million that 
will make further corn loans possible. 

Finally, as a tip to those 85 per cent 
of the commercial corn growers who are 
in on this year’s program, the new corn 
loan is likely to be 55 cents per bushel, 
instead of the 57 cents you have been 
receiving during the past year. 


Hard-Boiled Pinky 

“DO NOT suffer your good nature, when 
application is made, to say ‘yes’ when 
you ought to say ‘no’. 
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“Remember that it is a public, not a 
private cause, that is to be injured or 
benefited by your choice—George Wash- 
ington.” 

That motto hangs behind the head of 
Col. Francis C. Harrington, otherwise 
known as “Pinky.” who is the Works 
Progress Commissioner of the United 
States. Intellectual eyebrows raised in 
WPA last December when Harrington 
moved in as successor to Harry L. Hop- 
kins, just appointed Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Harrington dispelled the grim, police- 
station atmosphere of Hopkins’ office by 
the simple expedient of installing a lush 
blue carpet, expensive polished furniture, 
cloisonnen ash trays, and other knick- 
knacks befitting the majesty of the United 
States. 


« » 


THE CURIOUS thing about the man who 
sat in these surroundings was that he 
fitted better with the old barracks-room 
furniture. Elegantly brushed, manicured 
and tailored, Harrington is yet as hard 
as nails. Not hard enough, maybe, but 
enough harder than Hopkins. 

That is the reason Pinky Harrington 
has been able to carry through the new 
“crack down” WPA policy without flinch- 
ing. He recommended the 130-hour 
month for reliefers who previously had 
been working 50 at union rates, and he 


carried it through notwithstanding 








FARMING 
AT A GLANCE 


* 
This Month 83.6 


Last Month 95.4 
(Revised) 
Last Year 95.2 


This index figure represents 
the purchasing power of all 
farm income for the month, 
normal being the average pur- 
chasing power for the same | 
month during the base period 
1924-1929, Fuller explan- | 
ation sent on request. 



































squawks, strikes, and violence and death 
in one city. 

For possibly the first time in history 
a New Deal official stood out against 
immense pressure from a powerful mi- 
nority. Oddly enough, there was not, as 
some so fondly predicted, a state of na- 
tional insurrection. Doubtless some New 
Dealers are sorry. All are surprised. 


Palace Guard After Henry? 
NOW THAT the calm which means that 
Congress is out of town has descended 
over Washington, the strange story can 
be told of how the New Deal axe men are 
stalking young Henry Wallace. 

The “Palace Guard,” tight little group 
of enthusiasts around Mr. Roosevelt, is 
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out after Henry’s scalp. Or so it seems 
to two senators who decided suddenly to 
call off public hearings on the Gillette 
Bill to fix margins on commodity trading. 

“IT think,” said one senator, “that I 
smell a rat.” 

“If you ask me,” said another, “they 
are trying to smear Henry.” 

The testimony before the Committee 
showed a steady, relentless attack on the 


Secretary, veiled suggestions that the 
operations of the commodity markets 
were not closely enough watched by 


Wallace and his associates. 

Witnesses advocated price-fixing, which 
Henry disdains. 

Two and two were put together. They 
added up, along with a number of other 
incidents, to the conclusion that the 
Corcoran-Cohen-Frank-Hopkins clique of 
the New Deal is sick of Henry, and would 
not shed a tear were he to resign. 


« » 
BEHIND the scenes, Washington be- 


lieves there is an effort to find a farm 
plan that will work better than the present 
one, whether the Administration wants it 
or not. 

Surplus piled up on surplus is the best 
ammunition the zealous New Dealers 
have against Wallace. But Washington 
doubts that pressure of the inner clique 
would force Henry to resign. This is seen 
as just another symptom of a widespread 
political breakdown in the Democratic 
Party. It progressed with lightning speed 
as Congress rushed to adjournment, 
bowling over New Deal proposals like so 
many tenpins. 


That Last Week 
NO COMPLETER rout of any President 


has ever been accomplished by those 
varying coalitions of strangely different 
political forces. As the end came they. 
rallied against the New Deal whenever 
it appeared Mr. Roosevelt wanted some- 
thing especially badly. 

Of the last-week defeats of the Presi- 
dent, the most spectacular, of course, 
were the killing of the Lend-Spend bill 
and the Housing bill. 

Less exciting, but probably more im- 
portant in the end, was the forcing 
through of the Hatch bill, throwing 
strict limits about the political activities 
of all Government employes outside the 
Civil Service. 

No neater job of placing an adversary 
on a hot spot was ever put over. Con- 
gress presented Mr. Roosevelt with the 
choice of vetoing the bill, giving anti- 
New Dealers a juicy campaign argument 
next year, or signing it and giving up his 
iron-clad control of the 1940 Democratic 
Convention. 

To his credit, Mr. Roosevelt made the 
better choice, however hard for a poli- 
tician. But the effects of the Hatch law 
will be severely felt throughout political 
circles when the 1940 campaign begins 
to boil in earnest. 
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THE 


BUSINESS 


OF FARMING 


Che Farm— best home of the family— main source of national wealth—foundation of civilized society 





ALL-NIGHT LIGHTS 

ALL-NIGHT lights pay in the laying pen. 
even in Los Angeles county, where pul- 
lets have California’s well advertised ait 
and sunshine all day. 

The profits from all-night lighting with 
pullets at the Los Angeles county poul- 
try demonstration plant, over a period of 
six months, was three times the amount 
credited to pullets without lights. 

Three pens of pullets with all-night 
lights were checked against one pen with- 
out lights. In one of these three pens, 
grain was hopper-fed, and here canni- 
balism was worse than in the other pens. 
The pullets were not culled during the 
six-month trial. 


SILAGE 

A LOT of silage history has been made 
in the past few years. Silage text books 
and bulletins written during the Hoover 
administration are sadly out of date. 

Two things have been responsible for 
the progress that has been made. 1. The 
parade of low-cost dependable silos. 2. 
Development of simple methods for mak- 
ing silage from other crops than corn. 

Long regarded as a rank outsider, or 
at the best a distant relative, the trench 
silo has finally been taken into the silo 
family and made a member of good 
standing. 

Over 100 farmers and their families, 
who in 1938 built 117 trench silos in 
Nacogdoches county, Texas, held a picnic 
at the fairgrounds last spring and set 
250 trench silos as the county goal for 





1939. Frank Aiken. Rockwall county, 
Texas, has used trench silos for storing 
threshed grain. 

Not only tenant 
owners as well, in states where once the 


farmers, but farm 
trench silo was a stranger, are letting 
the big ditches preserve their corn, kafir, 
barley. Sudan, broom corn stalks, or most 
any other crop they have for silage. Even 
weeds have been used on some farms to 
make succulent feed in trench silos. 
Some of the trench have walls 
and floors of cheap lumber. Most of them 
don’t. Each year sees more of them lined 
acid-resistant 


silos 


with tough, waterproof, 
paper, and roofed over with a layer of 
this paper before the covering of dirt is 
thrown on. This makes for cleaner silage. 

In Colorado, some of the trench silo 
sealing their with a 

finely-cut or straw 


silage 
covering of chaffy 
mixed with molasses. This is put on top, 
place of a 


users are 


after the silage settles, in 
layer of earth. This airtight coating is 
fed along with the silage. 

In the air, as well as under the ground, 
silage history has been made rapidly in 
recent years. Low-cost silos above the 
ground are being made of snow fence or 
welded wire fence lined with tough water- 
proof, acid-resistant paper. Bales of 
straw, laid in circles and looped around 
with baling wire, have established them- 
selves in Missouri, in lowa, in Virginia 
and in North Carolina as a good material 
for silo walls. 
each grows the list of 
where 


year 
silage. In 


Longer 


crops used for Iowa, 


Earl Elijah, Cedar county, Iowa, puts corn and sorghum into a baled-straw silo 





Barley fills this temporary silo 


once corn filled all the silos, farmers are 
raising cane alone and with corn and 
putting it into silos. The AAA program 
has helped this along by its restriction 
on corn. For instance, if a farmer needed 
20 acres of corn to fill his silo and his 
quota allowed only ten acres, he planted 
two rows of corn and two rows of cane 
alternately across the 20-acre field. He 
has found the mixture better than silage 
from corn alone. 

The list of crops suited for silage has 
grown tremendously because legumes and 
grasses have been brought into the fold 
by the use of molasses, corn sugar, pow- 
dered whey or phosphoric acid. By the 
addition of one of these preservatives, 
it is no trick at all to turn alfalfa, sweet 
clover, wheat, oats, barley. Sudan, peas. 
soybeans and the various grass crops into 
the finest kind of silage. 

Because of this new discovery, double- 
cropping systems are being followed now 
by front-rank farmers. Lonjac Farms in 
Missouri cuts milk-stage wheat for silage 
so that lespedeza, sown on snow in win- 
ter, can come on for summer grazing. 
Walker-Gordon Farms in New Jersey cuts 
small grain for silage in summer so the 
ground can be used to sow alfalfa. 

Maker of history in the methods of 
putting up silage is the field ensilage- 
harvester, which takes the standing stalks 
of corn or sorghum, cuts them into pieces 
of the right length for silage, and delivers 
them directly into wagons or trucks. 


On a trip through eastern Penn- 
sylvania, agricultural engineer R. U. 


Blasingame found many a farmer using 
the ensilage-harvester. He gives the ex- 
periences of some of them: 

Paul A. Degler, Sinking Springs, has 
been using an ensilage-harvester several 
years. He fills his silos with the help of 
half as many men as his neighbors em- 
ploy. He grows soybeans in the same row 
with the corn, which would be hard to 
handle with a binder and impossible by 
hand-cutting. 

Howard G. Bomberger. Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, says he can fill his silos with 

(Continued on page 23) 
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*There’s extra smokin’ in a pack 



















of Camels and more 
downright pleasure too!” 


says JULIAN M. RUFFIN, JR. 
well-known farmer 


Whatever price you pay per pack, 


this 
it’s important to remember 


fact: By burning 25% slower — 
the average of the 15 other © 8 
largest-selling brands pa ae 
slower than any of them—CAME 
give a smoking plus equal to 


Recent impartial laboratory tests of 


; s show 
16 of the largest-selling brand 7“ 
arette gives the most actua 


“ig: | actual 

king per pack. The scientific 
smoking rf | 
findings were: \ 7 E a 


Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C 


/ MLS ore fi 1 to con- 
CAMELS were found 
tain MORE rOB ACCO rd 

WEIGHT than the average for ~ 
15 other of the largest-selling brands. 


The extra smoking in Camels (see panel at left) 


gives you more puffs per pack—makes Camels 





SLS IRNED SLOWER 

*“AMELS BL RNED < 
2 7 HAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
TES rED—25% SLOWER 1 H \N 
rHE AVERAGE TIME OF ‘THE 
1s OTHER OF THE LARGES!- 
| ELLING BRANDS! By burning 
25% slow er, on the — —s 
‘ ve smokers the equiva ent of h. 
OTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 
sts. CAMELS 

In the same tests, © ~ 
HELD THEIR ASH a 
LONGER than the average time 10F 

all the other brands. 


5 


MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF- 
MORE PUFFS PER PACK 


Penny for penny 


your best cigarette buy 











Came 


America’s shrewdest cigarette buy—the quality 
cigarette every smoker can afford! 


*¢J THINK you can judge a cigarette by the way it 


burns,” says Mr. Ruffin (above, right), who is a 
Camel smoker of long standing. “I’ve tried other brands, 
but a Camel burns slower and lasts longer. You bet I 
appreciate that extra smokin’—because it’s the kind of 
smokin’ I like. A grand taste, and Camels are cool, mild, 
easy on my throat.” Yes, Camel’s finer, more expensive 
tobaccos do burn slower... smoke cooler and milder... 
with a delicate taste and fragrant aroma that is always 
inviting. There’s extra pleasure and extra smoking for 
you in Camels... the long-burning cigarette of costlier to- 
baccos...the quality cigarette every smoker can afford! 


__ Whe Cigarelle 
Ceitbee Jobaccts 
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JOHN DEERE 





AVE money grinding feed 

S: rind it faster. .. puta lighter power 
bad on your tractor with the fast- 
working John Deere 10-Inch Hammer 
Mill—the general-purpose mill that 
does better work in ear corn, shelled 
corn, all small grains, hay or cured 
fodder crops. 

The John Deere is a quality-builr, all- 
steel mill. New-type, heat-treated steel 
hammers; tough, high-carbon steel ro- 
tor shaft which runs on heavy-duty 
New Departure ball bearings; powerful, 
heavy-duty fan; big-capacity feed col- 
lector with sacking attachment or 
wagon spout; and unusually light power 
requirements are features you'll like 


See this better hammer mill at your 
John Deere dealer's. It will pay for itself 
on your farm. 


FOR FREE FOLDER 
Mail Coupon Below 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, IIl., Dept. HO-8 
Please send me free 2-color Folder on 
the John Deere Hammer Mill. 


NAME 





TOWN i 














THIS GREAT BOOK 
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100L OF HORSEMANSHIP 
- « Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
METAL 


EDWARDS ROOFS 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 
Price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 94-F. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


901-951 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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OPEN 


MEETING 





The wounds of progress. Kicking cripples. 
The chances for children. A hand who was 
more than a hand. 


“Bumper crops this year!” writes M. S. 
O'Neal, from Montana. “We're in the midst 
of eight weeks of haying, and so busy we're 
half unconscious.” ... A rancher who by 
headwork and courage has triumphantly 
come through drought and deflation, Marion 
O'Neal is also a poet. He sent us for this 
Meeting opening song of 


PROGRESS 

Before the highway came our farm house 
stood 

Beside a shady old dirt road; and near 

The porch we planted our fir-tree to keep 

The Christmas spirit with us all the year. 

The children padded softly in the dust 

That rose in tiny founts between their toes, 

And in it chicks and ducklings wrote their 
first 

Crude scrawls. In clumps of clover and wild 
rose 

That grew in 
arm 

The meadowlarks built new nests every 


deep curves of the road’s soft 


spring 
And sang mad notes like drops of melted sun. 
After the rain the butterflies would wing 
Above the cool, soft mud, and flashing gold 
And black, would light and sip 


The new highway 
Came through and ruined it all. Where do 
you roam, 
Broad road? And in your travels do you 
reach 
A place that’s nearer Heaven than the home 
And tree and road you chose to rend? 


We might discuss this poem in a meeting 
here sometime: How much citified progress is 
enough? Or what steps may country people 
take, as individuals and together, to bar such 
frantic desecration of the right-of-way. As to 
questions more immediate, we gain a reader 
and lose a reader! 

I am subscribing because of your refusal to 
accept liquor ads. If a man can stand in 
these times firm against alcohol, he deserves 
support. 


Mrs. M. L. Manning, W. Va. 


Your agent misrepresented your paper. He 
said it was non-political. It does nothing but 
criticize a good man who was a savior of our 
country when people did not know which 
way to turn. Discontinue my subscription. 


Mrs. Mary E. Curtis, Indiana 


Even on the same question there are count- 
less differences, sharp and warm: 

Your “Ma Dunnaway, Politician” is an in- 
sult to farmer, . nothing but dirty propa- 
ganda for the money-changers. 


M.C.,N.Y. 


We were tickled pink to find Ma Dunna- 
way in the August Farm JournaL & WIFE. 
Thanks to the editors, and give us more of 
Marie Mitchell’s refreshingly different stories, 
bless her heart ... 


Amos Zook, Pa. 


I have read your editorial, “The Way to 
Stop Spending.” Nonsense, it can’t be done 
short of a revolution. Radical labor is dic- 
tating the policies of this country with Ad- 
ministration encouragement —the “more 
abundant life” stuff. No man will willingly 
suffer reduction of his income, high or low. 
Nothing but foree will do that. 

G. A. Kerr, Illinois 


From your stop-spending editorial I have 
drawn a resolution. Let all farmers who re- 


alize the inevitable evil of swelling govern- 
mental expenditures sign it, and mail it to 
politicians— 

We, the farmers, will support no candidate 
of any party who does not pledge his best 
efforts to reduce all governmental spending to 
ordinary administrative expenses. 


R, J. Turnley, Va. 


The hotter the month, the hotter 
the mail, as a rule. We wouldn't 
know how to account for that, but 

years of experience in the farm paper busi- 
ness persuade us that it is true. Last month 
we had a discussion on the iniquities of Re- 


liefers. The predominating tone was Gis- 
tinctly Tory—“Let them work, or starve,” 


etc. . . . And now the hot response: 

D. W., Va.—Some people are so mean they 
would kick a cripple when he’s down. Your 
paper seems to have many such readers. 

J. Decker, Ks.—It sure seems strange 
any poor people subscribe to your paper, so 
great an enemy you are to poor laborers. It’s 
a lie, that we won’t work for farmers. But 
no one should blame us for refusing to work 
for a killer, dead-beat farmer for next to 
nothing and work 16 hours a day. A rascal 
farmer like that should starve. I’ve been a 
farmer, too, but never needed to kill a man. 

Carl Varga, O.—You say we think that 
Government owes everybody a living. Of 
course it does. That’s what it’s for; that’s 
why we pay taxes. If an Indian chief could 
not provide for his tribe they got another 
one. And they were called uncivilized! 

Getting down to cases, a number of readers 
give accounts of personal experience: 

I am a WPA worker, and not proud of it. 
We get $44.08 a month here and have to 
work 130 hours for it and still the farmers 
howl about it. 

The farmers pay $1.50 a day here and want 
you to carry dinner and drive up to 15 miles 
to work. You just can’t do it. I was raised 
on a farm and then ran a ranch in South 
Dakota until the drought drove me out. These 
farmers who think WPA is soft, let them 


try it! 
O. F. Highlander, Colorado 


As a farmer I averaged about the same 
monthly income as my wages for this district 
on WPA—$48.40 a month. By monthly in- 
come I mean cash income together with the 
sale value of products raised and consumed 
on the farm. It was a fair month when we 
saw $20, cash, as farmers. 

Are any of these $20-a-month farmers liv- 
ing on that amount themselves, and keeping 
a family on that? Are any such farmers liv- 
ing on even $50 a month, and having any- 
thing left to throw away on a good time or 
to buy late-model cars? 

The sooner farmers quit trying to work 
themselves and their hired help from 4:30 in 
the morning to 6 or 8 at night, so that they 
can raise more and more produce for less 
and less money, the better off they will be, 
and the less trouble they will have keeping 
their own kids on the farm. 

Why is it such a crime to get a WPA 
check and all right to get a soil conservation 
check out of the same tax money? . . 


Be Bn inete 


So far we have heard mainly 
men talking. Now let us hear some 
women: 

Mr. Whitson of Iowa put his finger on 
main trouble in last month’s Meeting. It is 
impossible for hands to exist on the income 
from “seasonal” farm work, and that is all 
the help that many mechanized farmers 
now need. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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you know why TUS tractor 
lire gives better bite” 


IMPORTANT: When you change from steel wheels 
to rubber —don’t make the mistake of thinking 
all rubber tires are alike. The way they grip in 
soft ground or on wet sod depends on the tread 
—so be sure you pick the right one. 


You know how a horseshoe forms a pocket. 


Well, pockets on the tread of a tractor tire 
can pack up the same way. 


So the first rule in picking a tractor tire 
is—watch out for pockets, if you want a 
tire that won’t fill up and slip. 


That Goodvear Sure- Grip | you see pic tured 
here has a tread design prine iple ) you ve seen 
before. You've seen it on steel wheels — 


where it’s proved its success. 


And as we point out in the picture, it has 
three things you need to look for in a trac- 
tor tire. Here’s what they mean: 


Open center — no mad traps. 

»y Look at the lugs on that tire, 
Each one is separate. No corners 
where earth can i ack. 


Even spacing — no jerks. See 
how those lugs are placed —with 

« plenty of space between them — 
and all spaced the same. That 
means an even pull—no jerks to 
start slipping. 


Buttressed base — no lug tear. 
© These lugs are broad at the 
bottom — each one is self-reen- 
forced. No need to join them 
together to hold them on. They’re 


y strong enough to stand alone. 





This Goodyear Sure-Grip is a tire you don’t 
have to baby. You don’t have to wait for 
sod or plowed ground to dry before you go 


to work. 


That’s why it pays to be sure of Goodyear 
Sure-Grips when you buy a new tractor or 
change over from steel to rubber. 





THE GREATEST NAME 









RUBBER 
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Bill Smith’s a small-town mechanic. 
enemy stalks him day and night 
an ever-watchful “bodyguard” 

guard is the constant fire-prevention work of 200 leading capital 


e and you, too 


FARM JOURNAL 


=. Bill’s no ‘big shot’... 
.\ but he has a bodyguard 


He doesn’t realize that an 
nor that he is protected by 


The enemy is fire... the body- 


stock* fire insurance companies. Let’s follow Bill through a day, 


and see the many ways this “bodyguard” works to protect him 








The cooking range, electric toaster, electric percolator 
and other appliances used in preparing Bill's breakfast 
have been made safer by rigid scientific tests for fire- 


safety. The same is true of the bus or automobile he uses. 





By sponsoring better building laws, by obtaining the 
co-operation of architects and builders, and by system- 
atic inspections, these fire insurance companies have 
helped to make and keep safer the place where Bill 


spends his working hours. 








The same “bodyguard” works to make Bill’s children 


safer at school. (These fire insurance companies created 
the Self-Inspection Blank for Schools, encouraging fire 


drills and inspection.) 











Even when Bill and his family are asleep, his “body- 
guard” is on the job. His town’s fire alarm system, fire- 
fighting equipment, water supplies, etc., are period- 


ically checked by fire-prevention engineers. 








These capital stock fire insurance 
companies act as bodyguard for the 
farmer, too... by helping to bring 
him greater safety in his electric wir- 
ing, switches, household appliances, 
acetylene and generating 
plant, farm apparatus operated by 


electric 






+ 
* + 
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v 
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The fire insurance Agent in your section, who is 
a distinctive feature of capital stock company fire 
insurance service, works also for your financial 
safety ... to see that you are soundly insured and 


to help you in time of disaster. 


electricity, gas, kerosene or fuel oil, 
his tractor, truck, automobile, pump, 
electric milker and other farm equip- 
ment. In fact, every man, woman and 
child in America benefits in some way 
every day from the many fire-preven- 
tion efforts of The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, ‘“America’s Un- 
official Department of Public Safety,” 
maintained by 200 capital stock fire 


insurance companies. 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE 
INSURANCE provides sound protection at a 


predetermined price, without risk of further cost. In 
addition to legal reserves, its policies are backed by 
cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet not 
merely normal claims but also the sweeping losses due 
to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its organized 
public services are national in scope. Its system of 
operating through AgentS everywhere gives prompt 


personal service to policyholders. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John Street, New York, Est. 1866 


| 
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Neither the farmer, nor the WPA are the 
cause of the conditions lamented. They are 
merely the victims. . . . The taking of ever 
increasing profits by the majority of our 
Capitalists for their private pleasures, yachts, 
jewelry and wives and daughters and lady 
friends, etc., is the real cause. 

Spillman was right when he said, “Hard 
work alone won't do it.” As a nation, we 
have tried that, and the harder we have 
worked the more wealth has become cen- 
tralized, in fewer hands. I used to say I 
owned a farm. Now I say I am owned by a 
farm. By working too hard I have managed 
to live and keep the taxes paid for four 
years. Now can’t work, taxes going unpaid. 
“Hard work alone won't do it,” is right. 

Naomi Maier, Indiana 


I have friends who through no fault of 
their own are now on WPA. Whether we be- 
lieve in the system or not our attitude toward 
those who do such work should be kindly. 
Many are fine, self-respecting, men and 
women, who have filled good positions but 
who now, because their firms failed, or in- 
vestments failed, are giving good honest serv- 
ice to the Nation. 

Why should they be ridiculed and patron- 
ized by us who are being benefited by their 
work? Why should we look down on such 
workers, yet enjoy the fruit of their labors 
the new high school, the auditorium, the new 
sewage service, the new wing of the public 
library? Aren’t we who use these improve- 
ments, and gloating over having got them at 
government expense, also receiving govern- 
ment aid? 


D. D., Minnesota 


WPA workers here are willing to work on 
farms if given fair chance. I put an ad in 
The Nebraska Farmer for a year round 
married man and got 200 answers from WPA 
workers and former farmers. 


Mrs. G. K., Nebr. 


There are all the chances in the world for 
us young people in this country, on all kinds 
of farms—far more than there are in 
town. 

Mrs. Clarence Morse, Vt. 


After ten years farming with my husband 
through depression, drought, grasshoppers, 
sickness, and coming out at the end “clear 
with the world” I’d say there are plenty of 
opportunities in farming for the young—i/ 
they like farming. 

We both like the farm for what it is— 
soft black soil turning to green, waving grain 
—fields turning from green to gold; long, 
straight row of feed. . . . Supper over, then 
out to play in the light of the setting sun, 
amid spacious surroundings, with the chil- 
dren shouting: “Throw me the ball!” or 
“Must we go to bed?” .. . 

But why can’t these farms belong to us, 
who till them? Young people in town buy 
their homes with a small down-payment, and 
the rest like rent? There would surely be 
more effort put toward improvement of 
homes, soil and fences if we all knew these 
farms would still be ours when we get past 
the years of work. 

Mrs. Winiford Martinie, Kansas 


Should more equal opportunities for farm 
ownership be thrown open again to the “aver- 
age” man, as in frontier times? If so, where, 


and how? 
Y¥re. (2A~ e 


—at the RFD Desk 
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about one-third the labor required by 
the old method. He says the quality of the 
silage is improved when the harvester 
is used because he runs it through an 
ensilage cutter to blow it into the silo. 
This cuts the silage finer, it packs 
tighter, and the silo holds one-quarter to 
one-third more. 

Henry Shell, Phoenixville, Pennsyl- 
vania, says: “After operating my ensilage- 
harvester for five years, I consider the 
labor-saving more than maintains the re- 
pairs and fuel costs. Our silo-filling crew 
consists of two men in the field, two 
drivers and two men at the silo. Ordinary 
binders can not handle our heavy eastern 
corn. The harvester requires less field 
management; if a breakdown occurs, 
there is no corn down in the field.” 

Best of all is the method used by Levi 
Stoltzfus, Elverson, Pennsylvania, for 
handling ensilage cut by his harvester. 
Manure spreaders mounted on trucks are 
used to haul in most of the silage from 
the harvester. A hand lever is attached 
to the ratchet. To unload the ensilage 
into the blower, the lever is worked back 
and forth by hand. Five silos holding 400 
tons (on two farms) were filled last fall 
by Mr. Stoltzfus, his brother, a hired man, 
a boy 13 years old and a girl 14. 


HURRICANE-PROOF POULTRY 

HOUSES 
NEW ENGLAND poultrymen learned 
this lesson from the hurricane last fall, 
and they are keeping it well in mind as 
they build new houses this summer: 
“Build poultry houses so they can be 
closed tightly on all four sides. Then in 
case of hurricane close the side from 
which the wind is blowing and leave some 
opening on the opposite side.” 

Building poultry houses to resist hur- 
ricanes is a hard job to do. We all know 
that there are occasional storms before 
which no frame building can stand. But 
the New England hurricane last Septem- 
ber, covering an extremely large area in 
which many types of houses are used, 
offered opportunity for studying the weak 
points in different types of poultry house 
construction. 

Summed up in the following para- 
graphs are the details of building new 
houses in the area that lost buildings last 
year. Flock owners who want to build 
according to these details may be sur- 
prised to find that they are very little 
different from the essentials of real good 
construction—hurricane or no hurricane. 

Foundations: Use foundation bolts, 18” 
long and 5%” in diameter. Houses must 
be placed on the concrete foundations 
with bolts embedded in concrete extend- 
ing up through the sill at intervals of not 
less than 12 feet. Extra heavy washers 
should be used. 

Nailing: The type and size of the lum- 
ber used determine the size of the nail. 
Nails must be small enough to prevent 
splitting, long enough to penetrate hold- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














“Seemed like an hour before he got that gun to his shoulder 
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... but I got the surprise of my life when he did!” 


BAR 
Be 


**Quick shooting gets 
pheasants out here in South 
Dakota. But let me tell you 
about one of the s/owest bird 
shooters I ever knew... and 
one of the most successful. 


“That first bird we flushed 
was traveling! I thought he'd 
never shoot. The bird must 
have been sixty yards out 
when the gun went off. But 
that was as far as it got! 


@ Make sure the shells you use have power enough 
to get what you go after. Shoot Remington Nitro 
Express or Arrow Express (with lacquered body 
and extra-high head). Both shells have progressive 
burning powder and gas-tight wadding to keep 
every ounce of power behind the shot. Both have 
Kleanbore priming and corrugated, Wet-Proof 
bodies. Write Dept. Q-3, for interesting free litera- 
ture on Remington Shells. Remember, if it’s 
Remington, it’s right! Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Nitro Exprees, Arrow Ex 
press, Kleanbore and Wet 
Proof are Reg. U.S. Pat 
Off. by Remington Arms 
Company, Inc. 











‘*We got our limit or near it 
every time. And I know now 
how he managed to reach out 
for those long ones! He was 
shooting Remington Nitro 
Express shells! 





> 

Double““‘Wet-Proof.”’ Remington 
shells have been soaked in water for 
hours, frozen in ice for days . . . then 
shot without a single malfunction. 








““Kieanbore”’ Priming.The origi- 
nal non-corrosive priming. Ends bar- 
rel cleaning . . . protects your gun 
barrel against rust and corrosion, 


AAU ALDI 
KE Ss 
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ing wood, and numerous enough to pro- 
vide cross nailing wherever frame ma- 
terial comes together. 

Braces: Braces should be cut in be- 
tween the studs to allow at least a four- 
foot brace. Post bracing may be used to 
substitute partition bracing where large 
pens are used. 

Stud Blocks: The stud fastening on the 
sill may be greatly strengthened by using 
pieces of waste frame material between 
the studs. Nail these securely to the sill 
and again to the side of the studs. 

Studding: All studding should run 
straight through from the sill to the top 
of the building, with ribbing boards cut 
in on the side of the studs, and blocks set 
in between the studs to carry the floor 
joists and rafters. 

Vail Studs to Rafters: With the front 
studs placed three feet apart (as is nec- 
essary for sliding windows) and_ the 
rafters 114% feet apart. each stud can be 
nailed securely to the side of every other 
rafter. This will prevent the roof from 
being lifted off at the front where the 
greatest danger occurs. 

Center Posts and Carrying Beams: 
Fasten these to the foundation by bolting 
the center post to the floor and spiking 
an extra 2 x 4 or 2 x 6 on the side of 
the post from the floor to the top of the 
building, holding post and carrying beam 
together. 

Windows Instead of Curtains: Glass 
windows demonstrated their strength and 
value during the hurricane. Where cloth 
curtains were quickly torn out, glass win- 
dows remained and suffered very little 
breakage, even when the roof of the build- 
ing was blown away. Sliding glass win- 
dows can be closed tightly and are more 
satisfactory, particularly when used in 
connection with slot ventilation. 

Slot Ventilators: Slot ventilators that 
have proved so satisfactory as a means 
of ventilation can be built to slide in and 
out rather than being hinged at the top 
to swing out. This means they will be 
closed automatically in the case of high 
winds from the South. 

Roofing Material: In the case of built- 
up roofing, the first layer of 30-pound 
felt must be securely nailed down. Rigid 
shingles, such as cedar and asbestos, 
stood up much better than paper shingles. 
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Eighteen-inch blind-nailed roofing paper 
stood up much better than ordinary roof- 
ing paper. 

The best procedure, in case 
warning is received in time, would be to 
close all buildings absolutely tight, fas- 
tening windows and _ ventilators, 
particularly on the side from which the 
wind is expected. This is particularly im- 
portant if the wind is from the South, 
which is the naturally open side of the 
hen house. If closing is not practical, 
windows should be left wide open on all 
four sides to let the wind go through. 
Some houses were saved this way last fall. 


Roy E. Jones 


storm 


doors. 


SOLD HIS PLOWS 

4 PASTURE-MEADOW system of farm- 
ing has replaced plows on S. T. Henry’s 
farm, Mitchell county, North Carolina. 
From the meadows, Henry has secured 
all the silage needed to fill a 32-ton silo 
used to provide succulent feed for a herd 
of 22 cows. 

Last year he partially filled the silo 
with a grass-lespedeza-molasses mixture 
in June and finished the work in Septem- 
ber. He found that he made two mistakes. 
First, he let the second charging of en- 
silage become partly wilted; and second, 
he failed to feed out his silage in thin. 
uniform layers. 

Despite loss in spoilage in the top por- 
tion of his silage, he carried his herd of 
on two-thirds full feed for seven 
months. Milk flow has been higher than 
the herd has ever shown before, and the 
cows seem to relish the mixture. 


cows 


FASTER SPREADING 
SPEED has caught up with the manure 
spreader. Rubber tires and tractor opera- 
tion are reasons why. 

Speed has brought economy and com- 
fort. The rubber-tired spreaders take less 
power to pull, which means the team or 


| 


tractor can pull more manure; they ride | 


easier, which means longer life for the 
spreader, more comfort for the man who 
rides the spreader. 

New this month is Oliver’s two-wheel 
tractor spreader designed exclusively for 
rubber tires. Ingot iron is used for sides 


and front. Spreader controls are operated | 


from the tractor seat. Conveyor drive is 
operated by cam arms keyed to rear axle 
shaft. When not attached to the tractor, 
the spreader’s front end is held at correct 
hitching height by means of a semi-auto- 
matic stand. 


To hitch up, the tractor is backed into | 


the hitch and a king pin is dropped by 
control near the tractor seat. By means 
of a trip rope, the stand is folded up 


when the tractor is in use. The wheels | 
take 18-inch tires—not yet standard size | 


on autos, but soon to be. 


Built for livestock farms where manure 


is a real crop, is a Deere tractor spreader 
equipped with rubber tires. The tractor, 
through power take-off, supplies power 
to drive the beaters. Rear spreader wheels 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Heres what gives value 








to your crops! 


OU haul your crops to town and 
sell them—and so far as you are 
concerned the transaction is ended. 


But it is ended only because those crops, 
and the products made from them, can 
reach their final markets, usually at far- 
distant points. 


And that’s where the railroads come in, 
with their real super-highways of today 
and tomorrow, built and maintained 
by private enterprise, stretching into 
every part of each of the 48 states. 


Do you know that the railroads are 
called upon to haul more than eight 
times the tonnage moved by any other 
sort of common carrier? Do you know 
that on their super-highways a single 
freight car can carry 50 tons—a single 
freight train, 5,000 tons or more? And 
that the charge for all sorts of freight 
averages only about one cent for haul- 
ing a ton one mile? 


That’s the sort of hauling which it takes 
to mov. America’s crops to market. No 





\s 


other form of transportation can do the 
job the railroads do. 


The fact is, the American railroads 
provide the most modern transporta- 
tion in the world—mass transportation 
by means of a single power unit pulling 
a long train of cars over a steel high- 
way used for no other purpose but 
mass transportation. Without this mass 
transportation by the railroads a large 
part of the crops produced in the coun- 
try would never leave the farm. 


While railroads have been doing our 
hauling since oxcart days, they have 
kept pace with the times by constantly 
improving and modernizing their 
tracks and equipment. The billions of 
dollars invested in improved facilities 
have been railroad dollars—not tax 
dollars. For railroads build their own 
tracks, maintain them, and pay taxes 
on them. 


When you look at the record of the 
railroads and the job they are doing, 
you can see why government should 
give all carriers equal treatment and an 
equal opportunity to earn a living. 
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* Cheap tb 

7) Konghage 
Insure profits now for this year and next. 
Get a Letz and turn your roughage into high 
quality mixed feed that will bring extra profits 
on all stock. Make this year’s crop insure a 


lentiful supply of low cost feed next season. 
ve winter work. New low priced models. 


Big Capacity With Any Baby Tractor 
Chop and blow roughage direct to indoor or out- 
door storage—save hauling hay or fodder. Feed 
with a scoop shovel. Letz is only feed mill that 

Separates and Saves Beans, Corn and Grain 
Letz construction is engineered to help you make 
money—save work, power, feed, space and pre- 
pare feeds with distinctive storing, feeding, curing 
quality. Stores hybrid fodder. Save half your hay. 
Send for Catalog and Feed Preparing Book 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


g THE LETZ MFG. CO. © lee Mie. 8 
gp 945 North St., Crown Point, Ind. ; 

. Send Letz Catalog and Feed Preparing Book ° 
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sawing business — turn pepere 
cash cea— 
Catalog. 


‘erms - 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1626 Oakland Ave. 











WORLD'S FINEST 
LOW-COST 
ELECTRIC PLANT 









Stourpy, powerful, eco- 
nomical; so compact, 
complete and depend- 
able you can set it up 
in small space and ‘‘for- 
get it.”’ Stops, starts, 
regulates itself; gen- 
erates standard electric 
current as needed (with- 
out fuel waste) — for 
lights, radio, pump, 
household appliances. 
Kohler quality at attrac- 
tive price! Other models 


up to 10,000 watts. A.C. Fully automatic. 800 watts— | 


or D.C. Send for details. {10-volt A.C. Only 25” high. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


i KOHLER CO., Dept. FJ-P-9, Kohler, W 


Name 
a 


is. ' | 
Send free folder on ‘‘The New Kohler 800.” | | 
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Cam arms on rear axle shaft operate the conveyor. 


(Continued from page 25) 
drive the spreader feed. This is so the 
volume of manure spread per acre will 
remain constant, whether the tractor is 
traveling fast or slow. 

Using one of these spreaders, Ellis 
Cavender, Bertoud, Colorado, spreads 
five loads per hour (loaded by hand). 

Speed has caught up with the loading 
job, too. A manure loader, operating like 
a steam shovel powered by the farm 
tractor, is now coming into use on live- 
stock farms. 

A satisfied user of one of the tractor 
loaders is Willard Sutter, Porter county, 
Indiana. He says he could keep a lot 
of spreaders busy with the loader, but 
four are the most he has been able to 
muster. 

To get spreaders, he exchanges work 
with his neighbors. They help haul his 
manure, and he goes back to load theirs. 
Says he: 

“[ had five years’ accumulation of 
straw stacks. Besides, I have a 30-cow 
dairy herd, so I bought the tractor power 
loader, and it’s great. Three scoopfuls 
load any spreader. I have a dirt shovel 
I use with it. I get cobs out of the way 
in a hurry after shelling corn.” 

Another helper on big dairy farms is 





a mechanical cleaner for taking litter 
and manure from dairy barn gutters. The 
manufacturers claim for this device: 
“A gutter 160 feet long can be cleaned 
and all manure delivered to spreader or 
pit in four minutes. With this equipment, 
as much as six hours’ work a day can 
be devoted to other tasks.” 


STEER FEEDING 

NEBRASKA’S champion cattle feeder 
Fred Attebery, Scotts Bluff county, 
who has topped Chicago’s fat cattle mar- 
ket 119 times in nine years, and 34 times 
in 1938 (out of 35 shipments), tells how 
he does it. Says he: 

“T try to make my cattle a standard 
product, so perfect in confirmation and 
so high in dressing percentage that buy- 
ers will compete for them at a premium 
in price. Above all, I guard against try- 
ing to fool the buyer. I take every pre- 
caution in feeding and handling my 
cattle that is necessary in producing top 
quality beef.” 

Utmost care in selection of feeding 
cattle and in balancing the ration occupy 
Attebery’s time and energy. He never 
competes for honors at fat stock shows. 
He makes the trip to market to see his 
cattle sell only once a year—to witness 
the sale of his final shipment. His 1938 
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trip, following his string of new highs 
all summer, was made in September when 
he set a new high for the year of $13.35. 

Home-grown feeds—ground corn, a 
little ground barley, dried beet pulp and 
alfalfa hay, supplemented with cotton- 
seed cake for a high protein balancer— 
build the Attebery ration. A minimum of 
roughage is fed (not more than three 
pounds of hay per day per steer at any 
time), and that is eliminated at the finish. 
Beet pulp (one-fourth of the ration by 
weight) is the only roughage at the finish. 
@ They will not eat it with chopsticks, 
of course, but cattle may soon be feeding 
on rice, the great Chinese national food 
product. Experiments by Louisiana State | 
University scientists indicate that rice be- 
low certain quality standards, heretofore 
thrown away, can be used for cattle feed. 





























QUAIL 
\S THE result of controlled hunting and 
additional cover planted primarily to 
check erosion, the number of quail has 























multiplied severalfold in less than three : F% 

years on L. B. Haberle’s 180-acre farm, d > 

ear Jacks ille, Texas. —————== 
near Jacksonville, Texas ‘ we, 


Haberle retired 80 acres from cultiva- 
tion into controlled pasture because 
clean-tilled crops could not be grown 
there profitably. The pasture was over- 
seeded with 25 pounds of bur clover 
per acre. One acre used as a demonstra- 
tion plot was overseeded with ten pounds 
of dallis grass, ten pounds of bur clover, 
ten of lespedeza and five of hop clover. 

In addition to this, bird cover and food 
were provided by 30 acres left in wood- 


- 
Any f Standard 
By Any Farm Standat 
land, and small-grain strip-cropping on 
seven cultivated acres. N : 
Controlled hunting, Haberle explains, lai } } ION 
does not necessarily mean no hunting. _A : 


The practice on his land has been hunting 
in season and leaving enough birds in 


each covey to insure reproduction. A re Th e Bette r Spa rk P] ugs 


PEACH BORERS 





























TAKIN > . D. B. ia- _. . 
TAKING the place of P. D. B. (abbrevie THE SOUND JUDGMENT so characteristic of the American farmer 
tion for paradichlorobenzene), the old h . oe 
senile tes talilas ceaehs Gad. Glin shows in survey after survey that owners and operators of the 
Re pit 4 nation’s most productive farms choose Champion Spark Plugs for 
a new material with a name not so long is ° ° : 
mabing tei bendss tite ee ial tame, "Ts all their cars, trucks, tractors and stationary engines. Furthermore, 
ays hae ag te te they show that the American farmer fully appreciates the economic 
new material is ethylene dichloride. Raneiel . incall a . | ca | 
le Gostala seni eile, eiitee advantages of installing new spark plugs at regular intervals. 
dichloride has given promise of beating The reason Champions make every engine a better performing 
out the P. D. B. method, for at least two engine is due to their many exclusive and patented features, the 
good reasons. 1. It is effective. 2. It does most recent of which is their new Sillment seal. This compressed 
not need hot weather to help it kill the dry powder permanently seals Champions against troublesome 
borers. ) leakage common to ordinary spark plugs. Sillment holds each spark 
That second reason is why a lot of plug rigidly within its assigned heat range, banishes ne 
peach growers like ethylene dichloride. or pre-ignition due to leakage, and insures uniform ignition an 
It relieves them of the job of treating full power in every cylinder. 


their trees during the rush of harvest. In 
New York, the new material has given 
excellent control applied as late as the 
middle of November. 

On top of this, it is a little cheaper than 
P. D. B., and is safer on young trees. In 
use, it is emulsified with potash fish-oil 
soap, diluted with water, then poured or em 
sprayed directly on any age tree at the The Sigu of Dependabh Swwice 
surface of the ground. 

(Continued on page 28) iT’'S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS—Demand CHAMPIONS 


Maximum power, economy and dependability are the standards 
by which spark plugs are measured 
on the farm. By these, or any other 
farm standards, Champions are the 
better spark plugs—insist on them. 
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Need a Laxative? 
. first try 


LEMON 
with SODA 


TAKEN first thing daily on <— 
ing or the last thing every _ ms 
it’s beneficial in two ways. It na 
a natural, gentle laxative “err 
for most people, hence, aids 
elimination. 
Second, it helps keep the a 
normally alkaline, and adds the 
additional protection of vitamin 
C found abundantly 
in lemon juice. 
1. Squeeze juice of 
one Sunkist lemon 
into tall glass half 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass. 
3. Pour back and 
forth rapidly. 4- 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 
Itis non-habit form- 
ing, non-irritating. 
Try it 10 days. See 
if you don’t benefit. 


Copyright, 1939, California 
Fruit Growers Exchange 
































No Time Like 
Now to Get in.. 
Make up to $75 a week 


It's no trick to make up 
to $12 a day bag a 
use yourcarasa Mc Ness 
**Store on Wheels.’ 
Farmers are buying everything they 
can from McNess men. Attractive 
business-getting prizes, also money- 
saving deals to customers make selling 
McNess daily necessities a snap. This 
business is depression-proof. 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! 


Your 
There's no better work anywhere— PAY 
pays well, permanent, need no ex- 

perience to start and we supply cap- 

ital to help you get started quick. You start making 
money first day. Write at once for McNess Dealer 
Book—tells all—no obligation. (92-B) 


THE MeNESS CO., 781 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 





Use Your 
CAR 
to Raise 








Page Portable Milker Saves 


time — work — money 






Costs you less, Milks 15-20 cows an 
hour. Quickly, easily cleaned. San- 
itary — nickel silver only metal to 
touch milk. Safe—suction gauge. 
High-speed device, 3rd cow attach- 
ment. Visible milking — no costly 
pipe lines. Gas or electric. Write for 
free colorful catalog. Pioneer Mfg. 
+» Dept. M.1-99. West Allis, Wis, 
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Kintzley’s old auto, running backwards, hurries up the haying. 


(Continued from page 27) 
Last fall, Ray Fitch, Niagara county, 
New York, treated his peach trees for 
the No live 


borers were found this year. 


borers with new material. 


OLD AUTOS MAKE HAY 

IF YOU'RE handy with tools, you can 
make your old auto earn its keep on the 
farm. Farmers in Colorado and adjoin- 
ing states, where alfalfa is a big crop, are 
putting up hay this summer with mo- 
torized hay bucks made out of old autos. 
The one shown is traveling about 18 miles 
an hour with newly-cut alfalfa, on its way 
to the stacker near Fort Collins, Colorado. 

With time an exceedingly important 
factor when hay is ready to stack, espe- 
cially if the weather is hot or rain is 
threatening, this motor-driven hay buck 
or sweep rake picks up the hay quickly 
and rushes it to the stack. 

Farm manager William P. Kintzley, 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins, de- 
signed this rig. Directions are given in an 
illustrated bulletin, copies of which may 
be obtained from their experiment station. 
@ Why wouldn’t this rig be quite a help 
in saving straw behind the combine? 


TURKEY LOADING CHUTE 

A COMBINATION culling and 
loading chute is used on Victor Rycke- 
turkey farm, Lancaster, Cali- 
fornia. It is about 20 feet long, mounted 
on two hay-rake wheels for easy moving. 


coop 


bosch’s 


Pa ete, 


THU 


Victor Ryckebosch uses this culling and loading chute for turkeys. 


inclined 
to the ground level and flared out to fit 


From the axle the chute is 


pen the birds can be driven 
into the culling Sliding 
made of lath frames, are removable. The 
floor is waist-high, which is about right 
for easy handling of birds. 

When hens enter the coop, they remain 
standing, but for some strange reason 
most of the toms insist on sitting down. 
Not unlike city folks in a trolley car! 


BORON HELPS BULBS 

BORON for apples to check browning 
of fruit; boron for alfalfa to prevent yel- 
low top; boron to stop cracked stems of 
celery; boron to prevent dark, cork; 
spots in garden beets—all those are old 
stories to most Farm Journal readers. 

It is more like news to learn that boron 
is a spring tonic for narcissus bulbs. It 
makes them 
quently more blooms. 

To find this out, 20 different kinds of 
fertilizer were tested during three years 
of experiments at Castle Hayne, North 
Carolina. The outcome, in terms of fer- 
tilizer application, shows that narcissus 
growers should mix three pounds boron 
(common borax, it is) with 1,000 pounds 
of commercial fertilizer. It must go on 
a year before an increase in blooms is 
expected, because one season’s flower. 
come from “noses” of the year before. 

Two dozen crops now write testimonia! : 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Here They fre... 


WEW FARMAL 


Features of the New “H”’ and “M”’ Farmalls 


® Comfort—sitting or standing. Ad- 

justable sponge-rubber uphol- 
stered seat. 

2 Clear vision—smooth, streamlined 
design enables you to see your 
work, 

> Balanced power. Smooth-running 
4-cylinder, valve-in-head engine, 
with Tocco-hardened crankshaft, 
full force-feed lubrication, and re- 
placeable cylinder sleeves. Bril- 
liant performance and amazing 
economy on No. 1 tractor distil- 
late and other tractor fuels. 

a Five-speed transmission. Four field 
speeds, plus a 16-mile road speed 


Patented automatic steering-wheel 
cultivator gang shift. Clean cross 
cultivation at 4 or 5 miles an hour. 

6 Finger-tip auto-steering. Brakes 
can be operated separately for 
making short or pivot turns—or as 
a unit on the road. 

e More than 30 high-grade ball and 
roller bearings. 19 rawhide spring- 
loaded dust and oil seals. 

Can be equipped with “Lift-All," 
which lifts and lowers machines, 





or front of rear sections, on either 
side. 

a Adjustable wheel tread—for all 
row-crop requirements. 


“> 
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(on rubber). Variable governor— 
you can control driving speeds 7 Most complete line of quick-at- 
within “inches per hour." tachable machines. 










THE NEW SMALL Farmatt-A 
with’ Cutti-VISiOn” 






Here is Harvester’s new small 
Farmall, with features you have 
been waiting for: power, speed, 
economy, and “Culti-Vision.”’ 
Built to do all the work on the 
small farm, or to replace the 
last team on the big farm—and 
it sells at a mew low Farmall 
price. Direct-attachable ma- 
chines are available for all row 
crops, including vegetables. 
Ask us for complete details, 















ance—the handsome lines of farm power that is 









practical for the fields—modern styling in the fa- 
mous FARMALL red. But the real thrill will come 
when you get hold of one of these steering wheels, 





Foe 17 years the FARMALL idea has 


been setting the pace in power. give the smooth 4-cylinder engine the go-ahead, 


and put a new FARMALL through its paces. 


FARMALL is today the No. 1 farm tractor in the 
Here are three bears for work—big size, middle 


land. The whole power farming picture has been 
changed by half a million FARMALL tractors onthe 
job... . And NOW comes a brand-new family of 
FARMALLS to step up farm power efficiency all 


size, small size! You'll find each one a go-getter in 
every inch and ounce. Step out ahead with your 
pick of the new FARMALLS. See the McCormick- 
Deering dealer for the full story. Satisfy yourself 


over again! 
about the quality, utility, power, comfort, and econ- 


Last month we announced the small FARMALL-A 


eae tae 


with its great new feature, ‘‘Culti- Vision.” Here’s 
your first view of the little fellow’s big brothers 
—FARMALL-H and FARMALL-M—spic and span 
from the Harvester factories, raring to go! 
First view shows you up-to-the-minute appear- 


omy of these great new tractors—and about the 
new low FARMALL prices. Catalogs on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For Greatest Savings - 


GO GOODRICH ALL THE WAY / 
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New Type Tires Actually 
Save More Than They Cost 


You get tremendous sav- 
ings immediately when 
you operate your tractor 
on Goodrich Silvertowns. 
But to get greatest sav- 
ings put your implements 
on rubber, too. 

Big cushiony Goodrich 
Tires on your equipment 
require up to 50% less pull 
for tractor or horses; they 
speed up your work; save 
fuel; reduce vibration; let 
you work where steel 
wheels cut in or bog down; 
do not cut turf or roots 
nor injure barn floors. And 
you get these bene- 
fits, yearin,yearout. 

Goodrich offers 
you a complete 
line of tires for 
tractors and 
practically all 
rolling farm 
implements. 
Special tires for 










PUT GOODRICH SILVERTOWNS 
ON IMPLEMENTS AS WELL AS 
TRACTORS - - AND SAVE 


special purposes. Tires 
that save you plenty! 

The Hi-Cleat Silvertown for 
tractor rear wheels has oversize 
cleats that give you super-trac- 
tion in any kind of going. The 
Skid- Ring Silvertown for front 
wheels is a smooth-sided tire with 
an easy-steering rubber flange 
around the tread. The Silvertown 
Implement Tire has an open 
non-clog tread design. 


The Plow Tailwheel Tire is the 
newest thing in rubber for the 
farm. And there are other special 
money-saving Goodrich Tires for 
farm use. Every one built by 
America’s Oldest Tire Manufac- 
turer—built of Sun- Resisting Rub- 
ber so they will last you longer. 


Switch to Rubber Now 


Why not plan now to put all 
your equipment on rubber? Start 
with your spreader. If you are 
buying a new one, order it on 
Goodrich Silvertowns. If you 
prefer to change over your 
present equipment, your local 
Goodrich dealer can fix you up 
in no time at all, let you pay for 
your tires On a convenient easy 
payment plan. See him today. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, and Los Angeles, California. 
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(Continued from page 28) 
for the good results they have had from 
the use of boron. 
And to think that borax was 
| injurious to crops when, 20 years ago, 


it occurred in American potash salts! 


called 


REED CANARY GRASS 
BEST harvest story of the month is from 
Outagamie county, Wisconsin. It 
like this: 

Near Appleton is a 500-acre marsh 
owned by a rug company in Oshkosh. 
The marsh is covered with reed canary 


o » 
foes 


grass, a valuable grass and hay crop for 
lowlands—sometimes called “the alfalfa 
of the The harvest of reed 
canary grass seed has for a long time 
defied anything but hand harvesting. 
When it this 
that a good seed crop was forming on the 
reed canary grass marsh, the 


lowlands.” 


became apparent year 


rug firm 








went to an implement dealer in Appleton 
and offered him half the seed crop if he 
would harvest it. 

Only momentarily was the implement 
dealer stumped. He knew that the harvest 
period for this grass lasts only a short 
time and that two or three days’ delay 
would lose the seed through shattering. 





“IT have it,” he said, and called all the 


farmers in the community who had 
bought small combines from him and 


asked them if they would help. There 
were 21 who agreed to bring tractors 
and combines. That was enough to har- 
vest the 500 acres in two days. 

At the end of two days 35,000 pounds 
of seed had been harvested 
pery seed worth anywhere from eleven 





wet, slip- 


to 30 cents a pound, depending on the 
market at the time it is sold. 


SHEEP 
AT A Ram Exchange Day: in Lincoln 


county, Oklahoma, in July, eleven farm- 


ers brought in 25 rams for judging. After 


| the judging was over, and the rams were 
| graded as “Good,” “Fair,” or “Poor,” the 


owners proceeded to trade or sell. So 
pleased were the men, they will hold an- 
other exchange day next year. 

@ Three lots of lambs recently taken off 
a feeding experiment conducted by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry disclosed that 
lambs fed soybean rations gained well 
without any “softness” of fat. Corn-soy- 
bean-alfalfa mixtures proved to be the 
favorite, although soybeans and alfalfa 
alone produced gains of more than one- 
third pound a day. 
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“But, Uncle Mort—I want the kind we 
get in the city—with faces!” 


@. There’s aid for the sheep industry in 
what Oregon’s researchers have done. 
\s a result of a two-year livestock dis- 
ease study, they have isolated four kinds 
of bacteria which cause sheep diseases 
stiff lamb disease, “sudden death” disease 
of Curry county lambs, black disease, and 
a pseudo-tubercular disease associated 
with lunger disease. Now, things will 
most likely move rapidly to the place 
where remedies and methods of preven- 
tion will be available. Already, progress 
has been made in control. 


1600 BALES ON 1600 ACRES 
ONE bale of cotton per acre on 1,600 
acres of land! There’s a record that will 
stand for a long time. It’s the record of 
Will Knight (Caddo parish, Louisiana), 
one of the largest cotton planters of Red 
river valley. Because of the uniformity of 
staple, this cotton moved directly from 
producer to spinner and received almost 
a one-cent premium over average cotton. 

How did he do it? He used one type 
seed, rotated crops, used  soil-building 
crops. He tells more about his methods 
in this brief note: 

“We plant vetch for cover crop, and 
use some sulphate of ammonia for fer- 
tilizer. We also interplant all corn with 
soybeans, and try to rotate cotton land to 
corn and beans every third year. 

“We use three tractors for preparing 
ground, harvesting hay crops and for belt 
power. We do not use anything except 
mules for planting and cultivating our 
2,200 acres. 

“We have about 150 head of purebred 


and grade Angus cattle, a few hogs and | 


purebred Jerseys for farm use, but ex- 
pect to increase our Angus herd.” 


HOOSIER CONTOURING 


USING the radio, County Agent Jerry | 


East, New Albany, Indiana, keeps in 
touch with Floyd county farmers and 
tells them what their neighbors are doing. 
This from one of his broadcasts: 

“Last Wednesday I was out at Chet 
Tush’s in Greenville township. Well, we 
laid out the contour lines in the field 








| 
| 








that joins the Bradford Road. And did | 
(Continued on page 32) 
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wuy iT PAYS YOU TO OWN A RUBBER-TIRED SPREADER 


PREADERS are used more days per year than 

almost any other tool on the farm. They travel 
far greater distances to and from your fields than 
while actually spreading. The easier your spreader 
pulls and the easier it rides, the better it is for you. 
Scientific tests show that farm machinery on rub- 
ber tires pulls at least 50% easier than on steel 
wheels. Your spreader needs rubber tires more 
than any other tools on your farm. 


So Oliver designed a spreader, from the ground 
up, with every scientific, practical advantage of 
rubber tires—lighter draft, lighter weight because 
cushioned against shocks—better traction in 
snow, ice, mud, sand or ordinary soil conditions. 
It is the modern, streamlined Oliver Superior No. 
7 Manure Spreader .. . so easy rolling that farmers 
tell us that two horses can haul it easily where 
three horses strained to pull a steel wheel spreader 
with the same size load . .. makes more trips pos- 
sible per day . . . carries you comfortably every 
inch of the way. 


YOU CAN BUY THIS SPREADER ON 
THE OLIVER EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send one of your free folders, “Why It Pays to Own a 
Rubber-Tired Spreader,” and details of your sensational money- 


saving trade-in offer. 


TT TAL 
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You Can Have 
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Trade-in Value 

For Your Old Spreader, 

Whatever Its Make 
or Condition 


| 
























Also 2-wheel tractor 
model at a sensa- 
tionally low price. 
Send for description. 

















































To introduce this new spreader quickly, for a limited 
time Oliver makes you the most extraordinary offer 
ever made on a spreader. Your old spreader, no 
matter what its make, age or condition, will be 
accepted by your Oliver dealer at $50.00 trade-in 
value on the new Oliver No. 7, either horse or 





2-wheel tractor model. You can, if you wish, pay 
the balance in easy installments, arranged for your 
convenience. 

So forget all your old ideas about manure 
spreaders. Find out all about the modern, cost- 
reducing, easy-riding Oliver No. 7 horse or 
2-wheel tractor model. Send for the FREE illus- 
trated folder, ““Why It Pays YOU to Own a Rubber- 
Tired Spreader,” giving you co .aplete specifica- 
tions and how to take advantage of this amazing 
offer. SEND THE HANDY COUPON TODAY or see 
your Oliver Dealer. 


SEND FOR YOUR 


FJ 9-39 














RED CEDAR 
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Better 


SHINGLES 


WILL PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 


Jot down these facts when planning a new roof 
or over-roofing the old one: 


(1) Wood shingles are the only 
roof covering that actually adds to 
the strength of the roof section— 
all others are surfacing materials 
only, imposing a dead weight with 
no compensating increase in 
strength. 

(2) To pull a properly nailed 
Red Cedar Shingle from a_ roof 
requires a force of 85 pounds— 
here is real wind resistance. 


(3) The insulating value of a 
Red Cedar Shingle roof exceeds 
that of any other roofing material, 
an important factor because 
greater comfort in winter and sum- 
mer increases milk production and 
improves the physical condition of 
all livestock. 


(4) Over-roofing with Red Cedar 
Shingles doubles the insulation and 
materially increases the strength. 


Write the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, 


(5) The per square cost per 
year of a Red Cedar Shingle roof, 
during its life, is less than any 
other roofing material. 

(6) Red Cedar Shingles are bet- 
ter able to withstand hail, however 
violent, than other roofing ma- 
terials. This was again proven re- 
cently in the severe Luling, Texas, 
hail storm. 

(7) Red Cedar Shingles “fit in” 
with any type of building and give 
the substantial appearance of a 
much more expensive material. 
You'll be proud of your farm home 
roofed and double-coursed with Red 
Cedar Shingles—they blend harmo- 
niously with the flowers and shrubs. 

(8) Certigrade Red Cedar Shin- 
gles meet the approval of agricul- 
tural experts everywhere because 
the grades and quality are guaran- 
teed by official inspection. 


Washington, or Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 


for your copy of the booklet——*‘Certigrade Shingles on the Farm.” 


FOR GUARANTEED GRADES AND QUALITY, SPECIFY— 


CERTI 


CERTIGRADE 


Red Coda SHINGLES 


Certigrades pass official 
inspection for grade and quality. 







Sold only by established 
lumber dealers 
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(Continued from page 31) 

Chet do a great job of plowing them in! 

You know I’ve never been very well sold 

on a disk plow, but I'd never seen one 
before. No foolin’. That plow does a great 
piece of work, does it quickly. 

“When Chet got his lines plowed in 
the way he wanted them and really 
started in plowing the ground, it was 
great to see him sailing along in third 


| gear cutting 27 inches wide and eight to 
| nine inches deep. That plow cut roots as 
| thick as my wrist without a bobble. Chet 
| tells me it is the only plow he’s able to 
| use on a rock field without getting it 
| sprung until it doesn’t do good work.” 


| SHORTS 
THE hay chopper really has a big job in 
Idaho. Eighty per cent of the hay is 
chopped before feeding in many Idaho 
counties. For that reason, farmers have 
found it more economical to do their 
chopping when they make hay. 
@ For the farm power contractor, the 
tilt-bed trailer saves time in transporting 
tractors and implements. Loading is as 
simple as driving up an inclined platform 
(mounted on a trailer), which locks into 
horizontal position after the load is on. 
The trailer is pulled behind truck or car, 
or behind rubber-tired, high-speed tractor. 
@ “When the 114-inch pipe in a driven 
well is broken at the joints, and there 
is plenty of good water, I just run a 
length of 34-inch pipe down inside and 
connect the pump by bushing the pump 
to three-fourths inch,” writes H. A. Toep- 
fer, Ohio. 
@ Before long, you will buy lumber 
treated for protection against decay and 
termite injury. One of the big chemical 
companies announces a material, free 
from color and odor, perfected for this 
| purpose by Ira Hatfield, who used to 
work for Uncle Sam at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. 
@ A ready helper in wiring houses for 
electricity is a ready-made metal strip 
with outlets every six inches. This can 
be installed along the top of the base- 
board, or at the top of the kitchen wain- 
scoting. No other wiring is required— 
the wire is built into the strip. 
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“Don’t pay any attention to him, Bill—let’s 





wait for the fat one!” 
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Excitement and suspense in the filming 
of Dumas’ famous “Man in the Iron 
Mask’’ 


The Man in Fine, stirring stand-out 
the Iron Mask in a whole month of 
swashbucklers and _hair- 
raisers. Chockful of suspense, excitement and 
sword-play is this filming of Dumas’ famous 
story of the French King’s prisoner in the 
Bastille, his face concealed by an iron mask. 
The Four Musketeers reappear in this tale, 
fight as usual, and—alas—die valiantly. Louis 
Hayward, Joan Bennett in a brunette wig, 
Warren William as D’Artagnan. Up front. 


Beau Geste Another dashing romance, old 

favorite story of the French 
Foreign Legion, with Gary Cooper, Ray Mil- 
land, Brian Donlevy and others. A skilfully 
made tale, full of action and yet of pathos, 
right down the alley of us arm-chair adven- 
turers. If you like this kind you'll like it lots. 


Bachelor Mother Overlooking the abom- 

inable bad taste of the 
tle, this is the comedy highlight of the cur- 
rent pix. Ginger Rogers finds a baby, and 
efore everybody gets straightened out her 
employer’s father, wrongly believing the child 
is his grandson, forces the employer to marry 
her. With David Niven and others. Very 
funny, and handled (in spite of the title) in 
good taste 


t 


Five Came Back \pparently not planned 
as an “A” picture, this 
s a surprisingly tight and stirring melo- 
drama. Chester Morris, Wendie Barrie, 
Lucille Ball and an all-round excellent cast 
in a film of a plane grounded in the middle 
1 head-hunters’ jungle. A_ thriller for 
thrill-hounds. 


They Shall Maybe your theater manager 
Have Music won't mention it, but this 

picture is built around 
Jascha Heifetz, who happens to be the best 
fiddle player in the world—one of the best 
three, anyhow. Your manager will talk about 
indrea Leeds, Joel McCrea and the rest, and 
that’s all right. It’s a good film. 


I Stole Ilere George Raft figures that 

a Million because he had been swindled, 

the thing to do is follow the 

crooked path himself. Raft probably at his 

best since “Scarface,” and Claire Trevor ex- 

llent as the woman who loved him. Tragic. 
Good if you like that kind. 


Andy Hardy Gets Even if you don’t like 
Spring Fever Vickey Rooney you 


must admit the kid 

has something. MGM has produced its usual 

winner in this tale of Mickey’s puppy love 

lor a substitute dramatics teacher. Fine work 
(Continued on page 34) 
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—for MILDNESS 
fine old 
Kentucky Burley 
aged in wood 

—the FLAVOR 

of pure maple 


sugar for extra 
good taste 


Velvet packs easy in a pipe 
Rolls smooth in a cigarette 
Better tobacco 
for both 





Copyright 1939, Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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THEY MADE THEIR BIG DISCOVERY on a 
visit to the farm where Tom grew up. How Tom 
—and Mary, too—cheered when Tom’s mother 
served them that wonderfully fine-tasting 
cereal, Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! “It’s simply 
delicious—so crisp and crunchy!” said Mary. 
And Tom’s mother said... 


SECOND, THE JONESES FOUND OUT that 
Post’s Bran Flakes are a good cereal source of 
phosphorus, iron, Vitamin B,; to help main- 
tain good appetite, and Vitamin G to help 
promote growth and vigor. 

And Mary found out, too, what delicious 
bran muffins she could make from the recipe 
on the Post's Bran Flakes package! 


“IT’S ABOUT TIME you young people found 
out that Post’s Bran Flakes also give you TWO 
EXTRA BENEFITS!”’ First, she said Post's 
Bran Flakes provide bran, a natural regulator. 
People whose systems are irregular, due to 
lack of bulk in the diet, find Post’s Bran Flakes, 
eaten daily, a wonderful help. 


ONLY A FEW MONTHS LATER... how glad 
the Joneses were they had been eating Post's 
Bran Flakes every morning! As Mary said, 
“They seemed to be just what we needed— 
We've been feeling simply wonderful! It’s just 
marvelous that a grand-tasting cereal can give 
those EXTRA BENEFITS!” 


A Post cereal made by General Foods 
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IMPORTANT: Post's Bran Flakes, due to their 
bulk, are a regulative cereal. Constipation due to 
insufficient bulk in the diet should yield to Post's 


Post's 40% 


JOURNAL 











Bran Flakes, eaten regularly—as a breakfast cereal 
or in muffins. For cases not corrected in this simple 
manner, a physician should be consulted. 
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by Helen Gilbert, a newcomer, and Lewis 
Stone and the rest do their customary good 
job. Yes. 


Akim Tamiroff is an 
actor-criminal hanging 
around a mythical South 
American capital just when the president 
is assassinated. To complete a loan deal, 
Akim is made to substitute for E] Presidente, 
which is easy, since he plays both parts. 
Patricia Morison is the gal, and what a gal! 


Charles F. Stevens 
i» * ° 


HIGH FARMING AT ELM- 
woon 
EAR MR. EDITOR: 

I ought to be interested in the up- 
lift of the human race, I know, but what 
is getting most of my attention right now 
is the weather. The human race will have 
to get along the best way it can until’ we 
have two or three inches of rain. 

We have been having occasional thun- 
der showers and cloudy days with light 
rain. But suddenly we wake up and find 
that we have had only half an inch of rain 
this July, whereas four inches is normal 
and last year we had blamed near ten. 

Well, there is nothing we can do about 
it. The potatoes are all right so far, and 
it is easy to keep the weeds out and the 
spray on. Quite a contrast to 1938, when 
we couldn’t get into the fields for a week 
at a time. 

I don’t know when I have been 
tickled as over the WPA strikes against 
the new regulations. Here we are, borrow- 


The Magnificent 
Fraud 


so 


| ing money and paying enormous taxes to 


make unnecessary jobs so as to keep these 
people alive, not because we are obliged 
to, but out of the goodness of our hearts, 
and then when Congress tells these labor 
unionites they have to work 130 hours a 


| month to earn their money, they up and 


|} ers, 


| strike. 


I wonder who they think they are 
striking against. Not against the taxpay- 
that’s certain, for the taxpayers 
would be better off if the whole WPA 
struck; and not against the government, 
for the government does not care when 
the WPA projects are finished, or ever get 
finished. 

About the only people who suffer are 
the other WPA workers who may be 
temporarily laid off, and they certainly 
have a legitimate kick. 

The strikers claim they are entitled to 
the union wage scale, as I understand it, 


| just as if they were on a real job for a 


private employer. That argument may 


| sound all right to them, but it does not 





sound good to a farmer who works nearer 
430 hours a month than 130 for less 
money. 

Congress did one good job when it put 
through the new regulations, and I cer- 
tainly hope they stick. 

Some day next week we plan to go to 
New York to the Fair. I am expecting 
to take your advice, Mr. Editor—to 
“wear a pair of old shoes and be com- 


fortable.” 
T. Webb 
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of its tough paint and 
baked enamel surface 


*Gold Seal Rugs have a surface 
equal in thickness to 8 coats of 
best floor paint, applied by hand. 





... low in price— 
you can’t afford to pay less 


You'll “‘get out on the right side”’ every 
morning in this warm, cheery bedroom. 
Its charming color scheme presents an 
invitation to a happy day! 

This exquisite new Congoleum Gold 
Seal pattern inspired the use of tur- 
quoise and peach throughout the room 
—a delightful decorative idea. These 
lovely colors are accents in the soft- 
toned leaf design. 

Don’t be misled by “‘Bargains’’ when 
you go rug shopping. You'll find the 


Ws " 


loveliness of your new Gold Seal Rug is 
not fly-by-night beauty. For the beauty 
of genuine Congoleum is ‘“‘built-in.” 

You get years more wear for your 
money because of Gold Seal’s tougher, 
sturdier surface—a wear-defying paint 
and baked enamel surface equivalent to 
an 8-coat thickness! 

See the new Congoleum Rugs at your 
dealer’snow! There’sa wide choice of pat- 
terns for every room in your home. Be 
sure the face of the rug carries the Gold 
Seal——it’s the mark of genuine Congo- 
leum — your guarantee of satisfaction. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N.J,. 
Canada: Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


AND CONGOLEUM BY-THE-YARD 


: ae = tn fk 2 ie 
Actual color photograph—“‘Arboreal,’’ Gold Seal Rug No. 524 used with border of Congoleum By-the-Yard No. 810. 


~... but one lasts longer 
because the gold plate 


is twice as thick! 





WATCH LIKE A HAWE! 


If it hasn’t the Gold Seal 
it isn’t Congoleum! 
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young people—and I had 73,000 let- 

ters in a single year—one question 
keeps coming up: “How can I make my 
life count for the most?” It is of equal 
interest to older people. Everyone wants 
to know to make the greatest pos- 
sible success of his life. 

“What books shall I read?” “What 
course shall I take?” “Here are my pe- 
culiar problems ... here are my difficul- 
ties .. . how can I overcome them?” The 
question may be phrased in many ways, 
but fundamentally it is always the same. 

Not only in this article but in others 
which I have promised to write for FARM 

FaRMER’s WIFE every 
to help readers find the 
And experience 


ie ALL of the mail that I get from 


how 


Jor RNAL AND 
month I hope 
answer, for themselves. 
with thousands of people convinces me 
that there is an answer—for each person. 
Some of these people have faced pretty 
Take the little New 
instance, who was 
infantile paralysis. 


hopeless situations. 

York farm girl, for 
stricken with double 
I met her first by letter. Her home was 
almost unbelievably poor. For years she 
crutches, but moved about the 
knee resting on a kitchen 
chair in front of her. 
to get an 


had no 
house with one 
shoving the 

“Is there any chance for me 
education? Is there any hope, or is my 
luture just a blind alley?” was her query. 
The rehabilitation bureau of her state 


chair, 
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There is an answer to every one of 
your problems says— 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
* 


came to our assistance. Her case was per- 
sonally investigated. Eventually she was 
given the assistance which enabled her to 
complete a course in a teacher’s college. 
When last I saw her, she was bringing 
inspiration and guidance to those in her 
own county who suffered from her handi- 
cap, and as the employee of the agency 
that had helped her she was helping 
scores of others. Beyond this, she was the 
director of an orchestra, a radiant, useful 
member of society. Nothing that others 
did for her could have accomplished 
what her own character achieved. 


HIS of Farm JOURNAL AND 

FarMer’s Wire will come into hun- 
dreds of thousands of American farm 
homes just as the new school year opens. 
But a vast multitude of young people 
will not be able to go. Some have finished 
high school without the chance of enter- 
ing college. Others have had to abandon 
or postpone a college career, while today 
six millions between the ages of 16 and 24 
have never had a permanent position or 


issue 


job. 
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FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE is especially 
happy to present, as its newest contributing editor, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, one of the foremost religious leaders 
of the world. Every month Dr. Poling will write a short 
article that will inspire you, give you a new grip and 
help you make the most of your own possibilities. 

Dr. Poling holds many important posts: he is president 
of the International Society of Christian Endeavor and 
is a recognized champion of Youth, he conducts a na- 
tional radio program, is editor of The Christian Herald 
and of The Christian Endeavor World, is a leading 
temperance advocate, and minister of one of the largest 
churches in Philadelphia. Yet he finds time to spend with 
his family of eight children, and even time to write 
poetry and to paint an occasional picture. 

But the most striking thing about Dan Poling is his 
human compassion, his sympathy with folks and his wis- 
dom in counselling with them. Letters pour in on him from 
thousands of people he has never seen; he is genuinely 
interested in them all. Dr. Poling doesn't theorize about 
life, he knows it. Each month he will have something new 
for FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER'S WIFE readers to enjoy. 
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I can hear that old question rise in a 
poignant, overwhelming chorus: “What 
must I do with my life? ... What can I 
do? ... Is there any chance, any hope, 
for me?” 

Two young men, graduates of a great 
eastern university, asked this question in 
the first years of the depression when 
their architectural training no longer of- 
fered them a professional opportunity. 
Theirs was a particularly discouraging 
prospect, but they appraised their situa- 
tion. They looked about them. They did 
what every one of us may do—made a 
careful survey of their community needs; 
their own aptitudes; their likes and dis- 
likes. Well, they wound up by going into 
business as “caterers to canines”! Today 
their enterprise yields a far larger return 
than their chosen career ever would have 
offered. They run a dog hospital. Their 
wagons cover the county. They distribute 
everything that a self-respecting dog 
needs or desires! They have answered 
the question, “What can I do?” 

Years ago I had a friend in Ohio State 
University, who was taking a Short 
Course in agriculture. He was ambitious 
to have an apple orchard in the Hood 
River valley in Oregon. Because I knew 
the West and loved it, he often came to 
me with the story of his dream. Then his 
father died. He never saw the valley of 

(Continued on page 58) 
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By 
Stanley 
Johnson 


* 


Mlustrator: 
Charles Bryson 


EY! Mom!!  Blake’s 
coming home!!!” 
Barney Maxwell’s 
voice, timbred in the art of 
calling hogs and yodelling in 
the wooded valleys of the farm 
hinterland, rose again. “Hey! 
Hey!! Mom!!!” He was stand- 
ing at the mail box reading 
Blake’s letter. And as there 
was no immediate response, he 





grabbed the morning paper, . - 
the huge mail order catalog, and turtune, to build a home for Drusilla. 
a pink advertisement addressed Now that he was coming home there 
“Boxholder” and ran for the would doubtless be a wedding. 
house. Barney suddenly stopped in his tracks. an 
One might have expected more He had glanced on down through the i 
dignity from a tall, sandy haired. letter. “Don’t tell Drusilla I’m coming,” a 
ruddy cheeked, blue eyed boy. Blake wrote. “I want to surprise her.” Bz 
youth, or man—whatever a tawny “All right, all right,” thought Barney, let 
giant is at 22. But in such an’ex- “but that'll be—Dang! ’Spose Drusilla 
pectation there would have been has a date—or something!” a 
complete ignorance of the im- Drusilla was Barney’s worst responsi- oe 
| portance of the event. bility. Aside from taking care of Drusilla h 
| For Blake was the pride of the _ for brother Blake his life had been pretty che 
| Maxwell family. He was the only easy. All he had to do was get up at bk 
one who had ever “amounted to’ daylight, milk the cows, sell the milk, oe 
anything.” The Maxwells for plant and harvest the crops, get in fire- a 
generations had stayed on the wood for winter, clear new ground, haul | 
farm—Mom, Aunt Betty, the manure, fence the farm, and pay off the 
father (until he died) and, these mortgage. Of course, there were a few 
five years now, Barney. little jobs for odd moments such as ae 
Only Blake had had gumption _ butchering, making fires, mending har- na 
enough to get away—to college— ness, white washing, trading around, be, 
then to a fine position of some breeding up tlie stock, keeping accounts. ; 
sort, without ever coming home roofing sheds, mowing weeds, helping lin 
except once, for two weeks, two Mom and Aunt Betty with the chickens, ; 
years ago, to fall in love with and so on. In his spare time he worked hic 
Drusilla Bennet. Then back to on correspondence courses from the state 
the city for Blake—to found a_ university. And for recreation went ’pos- cae 
| sum and coon hunting. ial 
* Of course, all this was nothing. But i 
| , Drusilla—she was quite something. That ; 
“What hus he done to you, hectic summer day two years ago when . 
Barney? What has he done to it eel Btn eased aad saute in 
you, my dear? I know it’s some- ee oo oe vacation sag S¥Ere pla 
thing horrible.’ aboard the train at Fairdale. nes 
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“You say what you'll do with my farm? Well, 
I'm telling you I won't be treated that way!” 


* 


Blake turned, grabbed Drusilla in his 
“Listen,” he said, 
“I'm coming back 
you, sweetness. I mean it. 
Barney, you look after her for me. Don’t 
let anything happen to Freckles!” 
“Freckles!” How Blake could take off 
people! Freckled cheeks, turned up nose, 
surprised blue eyes which widened when 
she looked at you, then narrowed as if 
she were plotting at you—but firm, sensi- 
ble eyes when she was not play-acting, 
and a lot of sense in that head with its 


arms and kissed her. 
squeezing her tight. 


ind marry 


unruly auburn curls. 


As BARNEY drove her 
paternally homeward in his back-firing 
Drusilla studied him narrowly a 
while, biting a curved forefinger. She was 


car, 


beautifully upset. 
“Pm make you 
line!” Barney chuckled. 
“Oh! All right! Brother Barney. You 


mean it, do you?” 


walk a chalk 


goner 


Barney meant it. He set about taking 
care of Drusilla with the same patient, 
serious, stubborn manner that he exer- 
cised in fattening his hogs. 

The Bennets lived just around the bend 
in the read, and Barney passed their 
place in taking his milk up to the high- 
way. He often stopped to see that nothing 


emer | 
is 


Aa 
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had caught her during the night. 

She called out: “Hy there, Barney. I 
got a letter from Blake. Want to see it? 
I can’t let you see the last page, though.” 
Blake had business card, 
neatly engraved: 

BLAKE MAXWELL 
FINANCIAL 
CONSULTANT 
And the pages she permitted him to read 
greedily as he sat on the kitchen steps 
—were mostly about “propositions” and 
“deals,” in amounts of money that made 
Barney’s head swim. 

“Financial Consultant!” The thing had 
a wonderful but awful sound. And the 
Maxwells contented themselves by ex- 
plaining to the neighbors they didn’t know 
exactly what sort of business Blake was 
in except he was a banker of some sort. 
Not so, Drusilla. “He’s just a bond sales- 
man,” she laughed. 

“Just a bond salesman?” Barney said 
seriously. “I don’t see how you can say 
just. Anyhow—Gee Whiz—look at this 
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deal on underwriting this Medical Arts 
building. He says he placed a _half- 
million doliar issue in three days. What 
d’ you know about that!” 

Beyond examining the glittering and 
varied facets of Blake’s personality and 
career, their contacts were mostly lec- 
tures. Barney instructed her not to do 
so much hard work but put more time on 
her music. He refused to let her cut off 
her hair. She must do more reading. 

“Can I go to Fairdale to a movie?” 
Drusilla called him on the telephone. And 
“Mama’s baking a cherry pie. Can I eat 
a piece of it, Brother Barney?” 

“Go to thunder,” said Barney. 

One night toward the end of the first 
year he found a new car parked at her 
gate. He went home, cleaned up, came 
back and rang the bell. Doubtless he 
would stay only a few minutes. But Bar- 
ney sat stiffly in his chair while the young 
man, a Dr. Simpson from Fairdale, tried 
to be sarcastic. Then considering Bar- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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E WERE talking about school 

lunches one day at a meeting in 

Colorado. That’s a question a 
million or so farm women will soon be 
thinking about. One woman surprised us 
with her remark: 

“I started eating the same _ things 
each noon that the children took to 
school in their lunch box,” she said. 
“It didn’t take long for me to begin to 
think up a few new ideas then. I ree- 
ommend that you try it.” 


A School Lunch Shelf 


THIS woman found, among other things, 
that being prepared well in advance 
was a help. She keeps the following sup- 
plies near the breadbox: 

A roll of waxed paper, paper napkins, 
waxed paper cups or small jars to hold salad 
or stewed fruit, miniature salt and pepper 
shakers (when there is a tomato or hard 
cooked egg), fluted paper cups for baking 
cup cakes and holding a special treat, and 
even fancy cutters for special sandwiches. 

For reserve food supplies she keeps on 
hand: boxes of salted and graham crackers 
and special store cookies, jars of home- 
canned relish, chili sauce, and _ preserves 
which spread well, canned soup, cocoa syrup 
for cocoa, dates, raisins or prunes, peanut 
butter, a box of marshmallows, a jar of 
dried beef, canned meat or fish. 

It’s not that these store supplies are 
used regularly, but there is always some- 
thing to fall back upon in case the usual 
supply of sandwich fillers and sweets 
runs low. From time to time new ideas 
for the lunches are tacked up on the cabi- 
net door to be tried out. 


Instead of Lunch Meats 

IF YOU feel that highly spiced lunch 
meats are expensive and not always the 
best thing for children, yet are puzzled 
to find substitutes, here is the answer: 

Use cold meat from the roast meat loaf 
or chicken, neatly sliced, and wrap separately 
to eat with a bread and butter sandwich, or 
chop meat finely and mix with chili sauce 
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or relish. Popular hearty fillings are a 
devilled egg or ham mixture, cottage cheese 


with ground raisins or nuts, or peanut butter 


sprinkled with crisp bacon. A _ delicious 
spread which can be made in advance is 
made of %4 Ib. each dried beef and American 
cheese, 1 c. canned tomatoes, 1 small can 
pimento, 2 eggs. Grind beef and cheese, add 
other ingredients, cook 10 minutes and cool. 


When a hot dish is served at school 


4 LUNCH to go with a hot dish served 
at school is not always easy to plan for. 





Rats Couldn't Take It 


When some of the school lunches in Davis 
County, Utah, killed four white rats in an 
experiment, folks sat up and took notice. 

And in Clearwater County, Idaho, 
much the same sort of thing occurred. 
One group of white rats was fed the sort 
of lunch which many of the children were 
getting—meat, potatoes, bread, sweets. 
Another group received the same ration 
plus milk—an amount equal to a school 
child's quart of milk a day. After a few 
weeks, the two sets of rats, one thin, 
shaggy and nervous, the other sleek, 
plump, alert and bright eyed, were dis- 
played to 1200 school children and many 
of their parents. 

As a result, 24 out of the 35 schools in 
Clearwater County now serve hot soup 
or cocoa, milk, and fruit or fruit juices to 
supplement what children bring from 
home. The children weigh more, look and 
feel better, and parents are firm for keep- 
ing on with the plan of better lunches. 














Frequently it features macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, beans or potatoes in a starchy, 
hearty dish. To provide just sandwiches 
and sweets from home makes a very poor- 
ly balanced lunch. But try this: 

Use crisp carrot, cucumber or celery strips; 
a vegetable or fruit sandwich filling; a salad 
or stewed fruit in a small cup or jar; and 
the ever popular orange, apple, or other fresh 
fruit. Surprisingly popular are vegetable 
sandwiches such as shredded raw carrot, 
with or without chopped raisins or peanut 
butter; chopped celery or cucumber mixed 
with mayonnaise; cooked asparagus, well 
drained; sliced radishes, tomatoes or cucum- 
ber; chopped cabbage with pineapple and 
salad dressing; mashed baked beans with 
chili sauce or bacon; finely chopped green 
beans with salad dressing; cooked spinach 
chopped, with bacon or hard cooked egg 
and dressing. 

Use rye, whole wheat, or cracked wheat 
bread for sandwiches, and frequently sub- 
stitute crisp whole wheat crackers instead of 
bread. To add variety, use bran bread. 
steamed brown bread, and dried fruit and 
nut bread on alternate weeks. 


Those Paper Bag Carriers 
WHEN a boy or girl revolts at carrying a 
lunch box with its helpful thermos bottle, 
there’s not much you can do about it. 
according to mothers of the teen-age. 
They must plan a paper-wrapped lunch. 
sturdy enough to be stuffed in a coat 
pocket. One mother found that a can of 
tomato juice or fruit juice to be shared 
by two or three was not frowned upon by 
her sophisticated high school son and 
daughter. 

When the school does not supply 
milk, the only solution is to have gen- 
erous amounts of it for breakfast and 
supper. 

The “paper bag” lunch itself will include 
a vegetable or fruit sandwich as well as a 
meat, egg, or cheese one, fresh fruit or to- 


tL —} 3] f 7 
mato, and usually a sweet in the form of 


stuffed dates, cookies or a cup cake. Vary 
the bread by using fresh buns or rolls oc- 
casionally, split and spread with a_ tast} 
filling. 
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ede DVENTURE WERE 


By Miriam Williams 


VERY cook knows that certein thrill 
when a new dish goes over Big. with 
the family. Yet we middle-weStern 

cooks have been passing adventure by in 
our failure to fish and sea food 
dinners more frequently. 

I know, for I'm just beginning to dis- 
cover sea food treats on the eastern coast. 
They are savory dishes which might be 
duplicated in the most inland town, where 
canned fish and sea food is always. avail- 
able, and where every really modern 
market boasts frésh and frozen_fish. 

As a Nebraskan, I’ve missed a lot of 
good eating. In my early~days. “fish” 
meant creamed codfish or codfish balls, 
canned salmon as a cold supper platter, 
church-supper oyster stews, fried cat fish 
or pickerel. On state occasions we had 
tuna fish salad, and under pressure, 
mother would fry the beys” bull-heads. 

Only a born and bred middle westerner 
will understand the “kick”4 got, last 
year, out of my first early morning clam 
dig on the Pacific coast with some Wash- 
ington State 4-H Club youngsters. Or the 
adventure in broiling “my first Maine 
lobster. j 

Tobe sure, these specialties cannot be 
duplieated inland, but thére are many 
nativé fresh-water fish. While they do 
not add that important-mimeral, iodine, 
which is present in sea food, they con- 
tribute excellent protein and minerals. 

The following recipes can, for the most 
part, be applied to a variety of fish. 


enjoy 


A Washington Salmon Dinner 


Tomato juice cocktail 
Baked whole salmon Piccalilli sauce 
Stuffed baked potatoes 
Buttered green beans Raw cauliflowerlets 
Bread Butter Huckleberry jam 
Apple dumplings with butter Sauce 
Coffee Milk 


Baked Salmon 

For eight persons, ‘clean and scale a 7 ‘Jb, 
salmon. (Use white fish, halibut, or any large 
firm-fleshed fish.) Wipe dry, season inside 
and out with salt. Stuff with a bread crumb 
and butter dressing, or bake as is. Bake in a 
covered roaster 20 to 25 minutes per pound in 
a very moderate oven (350° F), brushing fre- 


quently with butter. Serve whole on a hot 
platter, garnished with parsley or other green 
and sections of lemon. To make piccalilli 
sauce melt 14 c. butter, blend with 5 level 
tblsp. flour, add ™% tsp. salt and 1 c. milk. 
rhin to gravy consistency with % ec. piccalilli 


and liquid from baked fish. 


Rhode Island Shore Dinner 


Clam Chowder 
Rolls 
Coffee 


Clam bake Relishes 
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Rhode Island’ Clam. Chowder 


14 lb. salt pork, diced 4 large potatoes, iced 
Large onion, sliced 1 gt. milk 
144 c. water 1 can tomato soup 
1, doz. clams, chop- 2 tblisp. Butter 
ped,..or, 1 can 2 tblsp. flour 
minced clams aa 


Try out salt pork and’fry onions in fat, 
until soft-and pork is brown. Add liquid} 
from clams/(which have been run through; 
food chopper), water and potatoes. Cook 





'? boned steak or slice ‘of fis 
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Say: fillets 


~f 7 
Use any fresh? ‘or frozey fish fillet (a 
of serving size), 
dip in beaten egg ‘dilutéd with a tablespoon 
of water, then into/ fine crumbs seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Place in a shallow 
pan, add heavy cream to half cover, sprinkle 
generously with paprika. Bake in a hot oven 
(450° F) ung Jon is brown. 





until potatoes are nearly tender, add clams, 
milk, soup. Cook 10 minutes, thicken with 
butter and flour creamed together. If you do 
not-care for tomato flavor in chowder, omit 
tomato soup. Season, and just before servin 

add 2 hard cooked eggs and a few sprigs of 
parsley, both chopped fine. 


Clam Bake 


For six persons, use a large roaster or a 
large covered kettle. In the boomy pute 
peck of clams and % then 6 


p Cc. T, 
scrubbed potatoes (unpeeledf,*then a layer 


of sweet corn (with husks off). top put 
3 small cake tins, one copitaining | pound 
of sausage, in another, a pound of. neless 
fish seasoned with salt and peppef, and in 


the third, 6 medium onions, peeled and 
seasoned with salt, pepper, andHutter, Cover, 
steam on top of stove 45 to minutes or 
until potatoes are tender. Serve with melted 
butter. 


Mid-Western Fish Dinner 
Baked fish fillets P. le 


Baked tomatoes stu 
Cottage cheese with 
green pepper ri 

Rolls Butter 
Peach shortcake with cream 













Maryland Oyster Supper 


Tomato catsup 
Potato salad Cole slaw 
Celery Pickles 
‘Rolls’ Butter 
- Apple or pumpkin pie 

om Fried Oysters 


Use oysters, “extra. selects” or 
“counts.” Drain, $prinkle with ‘salt and pep- 


Fried oysters 


per. Dip each oystet in beaten egg, coat well 


ker meal, seasoned with a little salt 
Fry in deep hot fat until golden 
rve immediately. 


New York Sunday Night Supper 


Cream of corn soup ™ Toast 
mon or clamburgers 6n_ buns 





hili Sauce Celery 
Jelly roll 


Salmon or Clamburgers 


2 ¢« chopped cooked 6 sandwich buns, sp\t 
clams or canned buttered and 
salmon toasted 

tsp. salt 2 tbisp, chopped pars 
tbisp. lemon juice le 

1 or 2 eggs beaten 1 tbisp. grated onion 

% c. bread crumbs Paprika 


Make flat cakes of salmon (flaked) or 
clams, crumbs, eggs, and seasonings. Fry on 
both sides in hot fat until brown. Serve in- 


side heated buns with chili sauce. 
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EVEN MY 
MOTHER-/N-LAW 
CHANGED HER M/ND 


WHEN SHE TASTED THE JELLY / MADE 
IN (5 MINUTES...WITH SURE-JELL!/ 














{you KNOW HOW SUSPICIOUS BOB'S MOTHER IS 

| ABOUT "NEWFANGLED” METHODS, MABEL! BUT 
SHE HAD SOME OF MY JELLY LAST WEEK AND 
=WELL~ SHE'S USING SURE-JELL HERSELF NOW! 









NO WONDER! 
j YOUR JELLY 
ALWAYS TASTES 
LIKE THE FRESH 
FRUIT, RUTH! 





























THAT'S BECAUSE, WITH SURE-JELL, YOU Boi. /OH, | NEVER WORRY ABOUT THAT, ) 
THE JELLY MIXTURE ONLY Y2 MINUTE, MABEL! ) MABEL! WITH SUREJELL MY 
SO THE FRESH FRUIT FLAVOR DOESN’T GET > JELLIES SET QUICKLY AND } 
iid JUST RIGHT EVERY TIME ! 


BUT, RUTH! ) 
spite pier, 


AREN'T you | (AND WHAT A LOT 
J | OF JELLY You ( 
( A GET, RUTH! 
eo @ 














AFRAID IT \ 
WON'T JELL? } 

























YES, AND SO EASY, MABEL! THINK OF JELLY 
COOLING IN GLASSES JUST IS MINUTES AFTER 
THE FRUIT IS PREPARED! SURE-JELL COSTS 
ONLY I3* A PACKAGE, TOO— 
2FOR 25¢! 


YES, FRUIT JUICE GOES FARTHER ~ WHEN YOU 
USE SURE-JELL! THE JUICE DOESNT BOIL AWAY, 
YOU SEE. SO WHAT USED TO MAKE 6 GLASSES OF 




















GRAND! AND DOES 

THIS FOLDER COME 
IN EVERY 

PACKAGE, RUTH 7 




























—— 
IN EVERY PACKAGE ! AND BECAUSE YOU CANT 
HANDLE ALL FRUITS THE SAME, THE FOLDER 












I'M ON MY WAY TO BUY 
SURE-JELL THIS MINUTE, © 





A PRODUCT OF ts snc 


GENERAL FOODS 








Copyright. General Foods Corp., 1939 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING 
POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT 
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By Marion L. Faegre 


URRY, won’t you, Dad? I want to 
get supper over early tonight, be- 
cause Madge has company com- 

ing. I'll move your chair out here, so 
you can read in peace.” 

“Who’s coming? Why all the fuss?” 

“The Jones boys are bringing that new 
girl over.” Mrs. West beat the potatoes 
vigorously, while keeping an eye on the 
fragrantly sizzling bacon. “We've got to 
keep out of the way, so they won't feel 
self-conscious.” 

“Why, you'd think it was her beau com- 
ing! Madge is nothing but a little girl!” 

“That’s just what it is—and first beaux 
are pretty important, in case you don't 
remember. Madge is almost sixteen, and 
she feels more grown up than she will 
ten years from now.” 

Mr. West is typical of many fathers 
who continue to think of their daughters 
as little girls, and refuse to admit that 
it is only natural that the middle-teeners 
should be very much interested in the 
opposite sex, even to the point, sometimes, 
of thinking themselves seriously in “love.” 

Some mothers, too, forgetting their own 
feelings at a like age, react strongly 
against their children’s first tastes of the 
delights of courtship. 

Unless, however, young people can have 
the natural and normal satisfactions of 
social life in their own homes, or in other 
appropriate surroundings, they are very 
likely to seek those satisfactions else- 
where, blindly following the impulse to- 
ward mating that is responsible for the 
continuance of the human race. 

Parents who encourage their sons and 
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“It used to make me wild—all that eyebrow-raising and chatter. But I don’t 

wonder they whispered about me. The baby’s clothes, my clothes, everything that 

came out of my wash screamed tattle-tale gray. Goodness knows, I rubbed till my 

arms ached, but no use! My things looked foggier than a storm cloud and I couldn’t 
| imagine why, until... 





daughters to bring their friends in for 
evenings of informal fun have the com- 
fort of finding out what kind of friends 66 e e 
o their children have, as well as knowing Now they say nice things 


where they are. Instead of frowning on 


ili 
the boys who come to see the young 

sd daughter, or making fun of them as im- t / 
“6 mature or conceited, parents like the 0 my ace: 
Wests try to get acquainted with them. 
oT a ° ° . 

; They avoid forcing their presence on them 
' for long at a time. but they act interested. 

ic 

to . ° rye 

ie different the scene in the Wilson 

: household, two miles down the road 


from the Wests’. Marjorie Wilson, 15, 
m- ; : 
7 had a new and very special boy friend, 
too—one that seemed to be her main topic 





_— of conversation with the girls. But Mar- | 
e* jorie found it hard to go to her mother 
nd with confidences. “Mother wouldn’t un- | 
il derstand.” More likely she’d put her foot | 
. down flat. 
- When Marjorie did get a little older, 
=e and had to be allowed dates, she was 
im rebelliously running her own affairs. 
asa Night after night Mr. and Mrs. Wilson | 
he tossed restlessly, straining their ears for | 
ce the sound of the car driving in at the gate. | 
Good heavens, the clock had struck one 
_ and that child wasn’t home yet! They , 
sly were going to the movies, they said, and | I found out I was using the wrong kind of soap. It just didn’t have pep enough 
he that must have been out two hours ago. | towash out all the dirt. So, quick as scat, I got some Fels-Naptha Soap at the grocer’s, 
Where could they be at this time of night? | and glory, what a difference! There’s so much honest washing energy in this richer 
os Well, “Harry’s Hot Spot,” a taverm over | golden soap and active naptha that dirt has to let go—every last speck of it! My 
om io the concrete road, was open. It was clothes are so white, they shine like snow. Take it from me, I don’t get the razz any 
a” always open. Or, there were plenty of more—it’s compliments I’m hearing.” COPR. 1939, FELS & Co. 


quieter places to park. 


| Meanwhile Sally West’s young friend | ‘6 ” 

: tad departed at 11 o'elock—after eating | BANISH “TATTLE-TALE GRAY” WITH FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 
a mighty goo iece ie. The Wests | 

had st alas Gon aa " m TUNE IN HOBBY LOBBY every Wednesday night. See local paper for time and station 
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“Down With Land Hogs!” 
EAR EDITOR: I was raised 
in fertile, rolling foothills 
that our _ great-grandfathers 
wrested from the forests. There 
were many independent, happy, 
farm families here. Then one day 
a stranger bought a farm, planted 
it all to peas and paid for the 
place with one tremendous crop. 
Canneries soon went up in our 
valley and the stranger bought 
more and more land, and rented 
still more. Fences disappeared. 
Orchards were pulled out. Old 
landmarks were torn down. Now 
many people here .are working 
for wages or on relief. 

We still have our farm—an 
oasis in a desert of peas. But 
other young married people like 
us find farms no longer available. 
How much it would help our 
country if these commercial farm- 
ing ventures could give way to 
family-sized farms again. I say, 
“Down with the land hogs.” Will 
you second me?—dAnother Wife, 
Oregon. 


Enjoy Them Now 
EAR EDITOR: When an 
Iowa woman told on _ this 
page recently how her home and 
treasures of a lifetime had gone 
up in smoke, I wondered: “For 
what are we saving those things 
—too nice to use?” We work and 
save to accumulate lovely things— 
and then we stow them away, and 
use common everyday things that do not 
inspire us to happier living. 

“Mother, do let’s put this quilt on the 
bed where we can see it every day.” 
daughter begs. 

“Hush,” we say, “your great-grand- 
mother made that quilt. It was my moth- 
er’s and she never used it. Why, it 
would get soiled if we used it.” 

So it goes until daughter grows up and 
leaves home. The beautiful linens. care- 
fully embroidered for your hope chest 
and never used, the dainty china se care- 
fully treasured on the shelves, the Sun- 
day dress you use only for “best” while 
you wear “sensible” dresses at home— 
would they not add to gracious living? 

What are we saving them for anyway? 
Coming generations may not appreciate 
them. Fire is an ever present menace. 
They may fall into other hands someday 
~—perhaps those of your husband’s second 
wife or of some stranger. Let’s enjoy 
these things now.—Carolina Mother. 


What Can A Woman Do? 

EAR EDITOR: A mere woman hasn’t 

a chance. As a hobby, my husband 
has taken to growing, curing and rolling 
his own tobacco—and what a process! 
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First comes the drying stage, which re- 
quires one of my pillow cases. It hangs 
behind the stove for a week and falls 
down at least once a day. Next comes the 
stage requiring my best food grinder. 
Then the cake pan stage, which is where 
he uses my cake pan to toast the tobacco 
in. When I want to make ginger bread I 
find that he has used all of the sorghum 
for “seasoning.” After the baking comes 
“ageing” which consists of putting the 
stuff in my biscuit pan and keeping it 
under the stove for about a week (where 
each day I sweep, knock the pan over 
and sneeze my head off). Finally comes 
the distribution stage, which means put- 
ting a half dozen cans through the house 
in places convenient for smoking. 

Now I have a quick Irish temper and 
when these things happen day after day 
I just can’t find adjectives enough. But he 
just stands looking at me so innocent, 
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Winning letter in July was “Fire” by 
| One Who Knows, Iowa. This letter wins 
| $10 and all of the others printed, $3. 
| Anyone may submit letters but they must 


be original. Please vote this month. 
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with never an unkind word. 
Maybe he says, “Sweetie, come 
out and ride on the tractor with 
me for an hour; I get lonesome 
for you.” Then there are days 
when he comes in with a bouquet 
of my favorite wild flowers, or 
slips up behind me and kisses me 

- on the back of the neck! (After 
fifteen years of married life.) 
What can you do with a man like 
that except just go on loving him? 
—Irish Gal, Missouri. 


Better Than Tea Parties 
EAR EDITOR: I missed a 
tea party yesterday. I really 

like tea parties, yet somehow I 
don’t regret missing this one. My 
oldest son, a junior in high 
school, telephoned he was bring- 
ing a friend home for supper be- 
fore going to the basketball game. 
There was something in his 


= voice which explained that this 
_ was a special occasion, so I tried 
} to live up to his expectations. 


The house was cleaned, his fa- 
vorite pie baked, the best dishes 
2 | and linen used. We could have 
y eaten in the kitchen but we didn’t. 

At supper we let the boys talk, 
and drew them out with questions, 
lingering at the table as long as 
we could, learning of their studies 
and games. I was repaid when my 
son said, later, “Gee, Mom, it’s 
fun to bring the boys home. They 

all like you and Dad.” What’s a 

tea party compared to that? Why 
not make it easy for our children to 
“Honor Father and Mother?”—Mom, 
Kansas. 

We Want to Own 

EAR EDITOR: I certainly disagree 

with the recent letter of “Another 
Mother,” who wanted to keep on renting. 
I came from a family of renters. From the 
time I can first remember, we were either 
moving away from one place, or trying 
to get settled in another, my mother 
counting the windows to see if she had 
enough curtains to make out. Our house 
was poorly furnished with bare necessi- 
ties because it was hard to move heavy 
furniture. Then there were the heart- 
aches of leaving school pals, and having 
to make new friends every year, and of 
never keeping up with your class because 
of several weeks’ absence. 

Mother never had a nice yard nor flow- 
ers, nor a tree she could proudly point 
to as being set out by her own hand. 

We bought our home sixteen years ago 
and have all worked to pay for it. Some- 
times the way has seemed hard, but I 
thank God on the first of each March that 
I am not on the way to a place I have 
never seen.—Happy Wife, Nebraska. 
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ECIPES for both kinds of cookies 

R shown above won prizes in recipe 

, contests conducted by the makers 
of GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested’”’ Flour. 
You'll say they deserved prizes when you 
have tried these delicious cookies. 

The dainty “3-in-Ones” are especially 
suitable for teas or evening refreshments. 
The ‘‘Peanut Surprises’’ are fine for chil- 
dren with a glass of milk. Both are ideal for 
picnics and—the cookie jar! 

They are typical of the many recipes 
given you by the Betty Crocker Staff in the 
sacks of Gold Medal Flour. 

As you probably know, the flour you 
use is the most important factor in baking 
success apart, of course, from the recipe. A 
cheap flour that varies from sack to sack 
can give very disappointing results! 

That is why more women use Gold 
Medal “‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour than any other 
brand. This flour is made by the largest 


IGE . 


ookie Heeipes !.. 





*"3-in-One"™ Cookies are plain, chocolate and coconut. “Peanut Surprises" are the “homey” type cookies everybody loves. 


millers in the business—from wheats that 
are selected with the utmost care. These 
wheats are then blended and milled by men who 
are real experts in their work! 

Finally, Gold Medal Flour is tested 
scientifically in the laboratory, and then in 
tests in a home-type kitchen. It is designed 
to give unsurpassable results under conditions 
of actual home use. 

Why not surprise your family tonight 
with a plate of Salted Peanut Cookies 
or “3-in-One’’ Cookies? You'll surely 
make a hit with these cookies if you make 
them with Gold Medal Flour. 

The recipe for these cookies —together 
with many other delicious recipes—are in 
the sacks of Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
Flour now. Get a sack 
today. Gold Medal 
Flour is made by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 





| If you bake bread, try the bread recipe ae 


-* old Medal 222 


well as cakes and other bakings. Why Not Now? 
a 


found in all large-size sacks of GOLD 
MEDAL Flour. Gold Medal is an ‘‘all- 
Purpose” flour. It is regularly and 
thoroughly tested for making bread, as 





—— Betty Crocker and 
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THE BETTY CROCKER recipes 
are among the most popular in the 
catice world. Each sack of Gold 

edal ‘‘Kitchen-tested” Flour con- 
ee an attractive folder with half 
a dozen or more of these recipes 
and menus—changed every few 
weeks to give you new ones fre- 
quently. Recipes for the cookies shown 
above are featured in the sacks now 
at your grocer’s. 


WOULD YOU LIKE a genuine 
Cattaraugus Steak Carving Set of 
Vanadium steel, with antler-tip- 
style handles? Send 25c, with sales 
slip showing purchase of any size 
sack of Gold Medal “'Kitchen- 
tested” Flour, to Dept. 355, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. stl 


ee eaeoensies) 
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| VOCS. TELLS HOW 


(SPRING BYINGTON ) 


TO MAKE PERFECT Ai/4w2 
SELLY FROM ANY FRUIT! 


—WHEN YOU STICK TO THE 


READ HOW EASY IT IS E” PECTIN... CERTO! 


ORIGINAL, “ TRIED AND TRU 















YOU SEE, JEAN, CERTO MAKES 
ALL FRUITS JELL —- 

LY 4 MINUTE BOIL, 
WITH ON _ 














ENERGY, NOTHING! WITH 
CERTO IT TAKES ONLY 
1S MINUTES AFTER THE 
FRUIT IS PREPARED. 
LL SHOW 


WHY, SPRING! YOU MEAN 
YOURE GOING TO MAKE 
JELLY, AFTER THE HARO 
















WHAT! YOU BOIL 
THE JELLY MIXTURE 
ony 4 MINUTE ? 












Spring Bypingtin 


one of the stars of the 
forthcoming 20th Century-Fox Production 
“QUICK MILLIONS” 


















THAT SHORT BOIL SAVES 
FLAVOR, TOO...SO JAMS 

AND JELLIES MADE WITH 
CERTO TASTE MORE UKE 
THE FRESH FRUIT ITSELF! 


YOU ACTUALLY 
aut THAT WHOLE 
BATCH IN LESS 
THAN 15 MINUTES, 
SPRING! NOW | SEE 
wHy YOU GOOD 
JELLY - MAKERS 
STICK TO CERTO! 





THAT'S ALL, JEAN! SO OF COURSE 
NONE OF THE JUICE ESCAPES IN 
STEAM... AND | GeT cusases 
FROM ONLY 4 CUPS OF JUICE 























GRACIOUS ! THAT'S 
HALF AGAIN MORE 
THAN / EVER GET! 






























Look for the tested recipes under {~ 
the label of every bottle of Certo | 
—a product of General Foods. 








1. Certo is the “‘tried and true” pectin 
that takes the guesswork out of jeily- 
making! 

2. Certo alone gives you 79 recipes—a 
separate tested recipe for every fruit! 

3. Certo reduces boiling time to /% mine« 
ute for jellies—only a minute or so for 
jams! 


4. Certo jellies retain fresh fruit flavor— 
no ‘‘boiled-down”’ taste! 


60 ASSORTED LABELS FOR 
JELLY GLASSES 


To get these labels, just mail this coupon, along with 
the label from one bottle of Certo, and a 3¢ stamp, to 





MRS. L. P. JOHNSON of 


Lincoln, Nebraska, who 5. Certo gives you half again more glasses ey nee Sy NEN arene 
won First and Second —makes aii fruits jell Perfectly! 
Prizes for the Certo- Name 
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(please print) 
in last year’s Nebraska 
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| made jellies she entered 
| 


: - Stree 
State Fair. Like 3 out of THE"TRIED AND TRUE"PECTIN saan 
4 Jelly Champions, Mrs. * Ve A i a f O THAT TAKES THE GUESSWORK : 
> a City Stat 
Johnson sticks to Certo. WHA, On OUT OF JELLY-MAKING! (This offer expires Dec. 1, 1939—sood = in U. S. A.) 
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By Phyl Yay 


"M AFTER advice.” Janey plumped 
| herself down in my easiest chair and 

extended a package of chewing gum. 
“What’s the matter with me? I’m not 
crosseyed or bow-legged, but I sort of 
sat on the sidelines last year when I was 
a freshman. At the same time lots of 
girls with no better features than mine 
were having a wonderful time. I'd like 
a good time this year myself. 

“I think,” Janey went on, “it’s partly 
because I can’t seem to act natural. Some 
way I get all fussed. If I could be sure 
I looked all right I think it all would 
be easier.” 

Janey is only one of many girls who 
could be attractive and have plenty of 
friends if they took just a little more 
daily care of themselves. The following 
are some of the things I suggested to 
troubled Janey and which you, especially 
if you’re in your teens, might find help- 
ful: 

Try to be neat, dainty and clean as 
a pin always. Old advice, but still good. 
Shining hair and teeth, a clear com- 
plexion, nicely groomed hands and nails 
are all yours—but not for the asking. 
You must cultivate them. 

To look and feel fresh, you need a 
daily bath with lots of warm water, soap 
and a good scrubbing with a bath brush. 
A deodorant helps guard against per- 
Spiration odor. 





If you have a special beauty problem, 
write to Phyllis Wray, Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa., for Help. 
Stamped, addressed envelope please. 

P.S. You might like her bulletin “Skin 
Blemishes,” also. 











If you possibly can, do have your hair 
styled by a good hairdresser in a simple 
yet attractive style that you can easily 
care for yourself. If your hair is straight, 
a permanent wave on the ends will save 
many frantic moments of trying to make 
stray wisps behave. A good hair brush 
used every night will bring out the hid- 
den lights in your hair. Other hair 
grooming aids that help are: some curlers 
to keep the ends trim, and brilliantine. 
An occasional hot oil treatment before 
shampooing will help make your hair 
glossy. 

If blackheads and pimples appear, get 
a complexion brush and cleanse your face 
thoroughly every day, using warm water 
and a bland soap. Be sure to rinse well, 
finishing off with cold water. Watch your 
diet—not too much candy, and drink 
plenty of water. 

As for your teeth, you know about 
brushing twice daily with a dry brush 
and an efficient dentifrice! Even if 
you’re a busy young lady, don’t skimp 
on your teeth brushing . . two minutes 
by the clock! A rotary, not a crosswise 
movement is correct. And play safe— 
have a twice yearly checkup at the 
dentist’s. 

As part of your regular weekly groom- 
ing routine, don’t neglect your manicure. 
If you haven't a complete little kit all 
your own, casually spread the rumor of 
this great need at some near birthday 
date or other gift time. 

As for clothes, read, on another page, 
what Beth Cummings has to tell you on 
that important subject. And lastly be- 
fore you set out for school or a party— 
look at yourself—particularly your back 
—with a hand-mirror, and check on stray 
hairs, stocking seams, hem and belt. 

A happy year to you! 
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Lady Exthee ashe 


“Wheres the girl 
who wants to be 
Lucky in Love?” 


Why risk the wrong shade of 
powder ? Find the one flattering 


shade that’s lucky for you! 


RE YOU a “powder guesser?” Do you know 

the powder shade you use today is right 

for you? How can you be sure it doesn’t ac- 
tually age you—dim your freshness? 

It’s so difficult to know! Powder shades are 
always deceiving, unless you compare them — 
right on your own skin. For only then can you 
find the shade that will make you lovelier! 

Why take chances? Find, among my ten 
thrilling new shades, the one shade that can 
bring you luck. I'll send you all ten shades free. 
Try them all. For the shade you never thought 
you could wear may be the right shade for you! 

Today ... write me for the ten shades of my 
powder, free. See for yourself how this superfine 
powder is free from coarseness... clings four 
whole hours... flatters your skin! 


There's a “4 leaf clo- 
ver” in life for every 
girl who finds her lucky 
shade in Lady Esther 


Face Powder. 





(aD (You can paste this on « penny postcard) 
Lapy EsTHER, 7168 West 65th Street, Chicago, Il. 


FR E E f Please send me FREE AND PosTratp your 10 
> 


new shades of Face Powder, also a tube of 
your Four-Purpose Face Cream. 


ne n 





Address 





City State 
(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 
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HREE good choices. for the youth- 
Ton casual jacket and skirt, a 

shirt-waist dress and an afternogn 
dress. This smart trio will be 4worn by 
well dressed girls not only this fall but 
all winter as well. 

Separate skirts and jackets’ with 
sweaters or blouses will continue to be 
the basic outfit for everyday wear. No. 
1813 is of this type. It can be of one 
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1830 
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material but is usually made with a 
plaid jacket and plain skirt, or the re- 
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verse. . Tailored blousés and sweaters 
look bést with this type of outfit. Jacket 
of 1813 is fitted and skirt is six-gored. 
In 14 to 2@ years; 32 to 42 inches. 
Evidently Separate skirts and waists 
are on their’ way back. In No. 1830 is 


found several style features that will be 
seen often this fall. Note the soft full 
sleeves, the round collar and girdled 


waist. Skirt can be made long for eve- 
ning, if desired. In 12 to 20 years; 30 
to 38 inches. 

For the dressier dress consider No. 
1858. The soft fullness above and be- 
low the waistline, the tucks in the mid- 
section and the attractive shoulder and 
neck lines are points that lend unusual 
interest to this style. In 14 to 20 years; 
32 to 42 inches. 

No. 1764—Little girl’s two-piece 
dress, nice for school or play. The two- 
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MARRIAGE CAN STAY 
ROMANTIC 


IF, THROUGH THE YEARS, YOU GUARD 
AGAINST DRY, LIFELESS 'MIDDLE-AGE’ SKIN! 














1 KNOW HOW (0 FEEL IF | WERE A MAN... WELL YOUR MARRIAGE CERTAINLY HAS 
AND MY WIFE LET HER SKIN GET DRY, STAYED ROMANTIC, AND I'VE NEVER SEEN 
LIFELESS AND OLD-LOOKING ! THAT'S WHY A LOVELIER COMPLEXION! BUT WHY IS 
I'M SO CAREFUL ABOUT MY COMPLEXION PALMOLIVE SO GOOD FOR GUARDING 
AND NEVER USE ANY SOAP EXCEPT AGAINST ORY SKIN ? 
PALMOLIVE ! > 




















piece circular skirt joins a fitted body 
and the fitted jacket-blouse has short 
sleeves. In 6 to 12 years. For 8 years: 
blouse, 1 yard 35” material; skirt, 14% 
yards 35” material. 
Price of all patterns 15 cents. Be sure to 
give size. Write to Pattern Department, 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Phila- | 
delphia, Pa. | 




















BECAUSE PALMOLIVE IS MADE WITH OLIVE THANKS FOR THE GOOD ADVICE, DARLING! 

ANDO PALM OILS, NATURE’S FINEST BEAUTY FROM NOW ON THIS LITTLE BRIDE IS GOING 
AIDS. THAT’S WHY ITS LATHER IS SO TO USE PALMOLIVE REGULARLY, AND START 

OIFFERENT, SO GOOD FOR ORY, LIFELESS KEEPING HER MARRIAGE ROMANTIC ! 


SKIN! IT CLEANSES SO THOROUGHLY YET 
$O GENTLY THAT IT LEAVES SKIN SOFT 
ANO SMOOTH,,..COMPLEXIONS \ANT ! 


> 
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MADE WITH OLIVE OIL! 





~\ THATS WHY PALMOLIVE IS SO GOOD 


FOR KEEPING SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, § <i a 
YOUNG! 
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from the OLSON Factory 
HE kind of rugs you’ve always wanted: 
modern, deep-textured BROADLOOM Rugs 
woven REVERSIBLE for double wear and lux- 
ury in ANY WIDTH to 16 feet seamless, any 


length. Find out about these beautiful New | 


Rugs from Old that have won praise of editors, 
women everywhere. You risk nothing by a trial 

IT’S ALL SO EASY — Your Old Rugs, Clothing 
are picked up at your door at our expense, and a week 
later new rugs delivered. Book shows how we reclaim 
and merge valuable wools, redye and reweave into 66 


solid color, two-tone, Early Ameri 


can, Oriental, Texture, Leaf, Home 
spun designs. WE GUARANTEE 
Book in Colors 
Tells How! 






to satisfy or pay for materials. Our 
65th year. We have no agents. 
SSeS SSR BSB SSeS 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
Mail to 2800 N. Crawford, CHICAGO, Dept. N-25 
Mail this Coupon or Ic Postal for Free Book. 









AT TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
PREE—Surprise Gift Offer, FREE instrnee 
tions. sample book 1001 colors. World's 
Fair Style Flash. 40 New Models FREE. Write 
WOOL TRADING CO., Estab. 1920. 
361 Grand St., Dept. 75, New York City 


Your Iron Fairly Glides! 








TRY 


This modern way to hot starch offers 
you advantages worth knowing. 
Simply add boiling water to dissolved TH iS 
Quick Elastic—no mixing, no cooking, 


no bother as with lump starch. Ends 
sticking and scorching. Restores elas- F R E E 
ticity and that soft charm of newness. 


THANK YOU------------- 
! THE HUBINGER CO., No. 770, Keokuk, lowa. 


Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, 
“That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 
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By Betty Brooks 


OW you can get a new fabric that 
| \ imitates leather—alligator, —kid- 
skin, pin seal. You can buy it by 
the 1% yard and make yourself a bag, 
gauntlet cuffs for a pair of gloves, and a 
matching boutonniere, or you can buy 
such an ensemble ready-to-wear. 
No skill is needed to run a piece of 
three-tone ribbon through 
a slide to wear as a belt 
and but little skill to 14 
take a length of striped jer- TN. 


sey, twist it into a turban AN\| 








ASW FLASVES 


SPROM FIFTH AVENUE 
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and also make a matching belt. 

Tucks are much in evidence. 
Buy a tucked blouse to wear with 
your fall suit. For tucked effect 
on a dress, tuck a strip; then cut 
the strip into pieces, and use it 
for pockets, belts, cuffs. 

The cardigan shown can be cut 
from tucked jersey or from a wide 
wale fabric, or it can be hand- 
knitted. Anyway, the cardigan 
must have enough body to be 
worn as a jacket. 

Back fullness is something that 
is concerning all fashion people. 
Will it last? Will the young ac- 
cept it? Both questions have been 
answered with a big, big yes. The 
girdled waist continues. Often the 
girdle is made of the fabric of the 
dress; again. of velvet or taffeta 
ribbon. Invariably, it ends in 
loops at the back to suggest a 
bustle. Coat manufacturers have 
put back fullness in coats, so that 
there is room for the flaring and 
draped backs of the dresses. Many 
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ney’s unsullied, patient, but 
none too cordial face he 
tried to be polite. He then 
went into a shell like Bar- 
ney 's, but Barney sat him out. As the car 


| drove off Barney got up. “Well, I got to 


be going. Enjoyed myself a lot.” 

Drusilla sitting on her feet on the 
couch, arms folded, eyes narrowed, 
studied him with feline intentness. She 
doubtless would have bit him but she 
said merely with a hum in her voice: 
“Don’t you want to talk about Blake a 
while?” 

Barney sat down, turning his hat in 
large brown hands on which red hairs 


glittered vigorously in little sparks. 


(Continued from 


page 39) 


“Yep,” he said with a meaning in his 
words. “Maybe we had better.” 

Drusilla arose with a marvelously sim- 
ple motion from a remarkably compli- 
cated position, drew up a foot stool, and 
sat, chin in hand, looking up into his 
face, her eyes narrow, mysteriously agate 
beneath the long lashes. “All right,” she 
said. “You first. Then me. We'll have 
lots of fun.” 

“I'm danged if we will,” said Barney. 
“T don’t like your attitude.” 

“My attitude? Well let me tell you a 
few things I think about you!” 

What those few things were he never 
learned, for they heard footsteps coming 
along the hall. Mrs. Bennet appeared in 
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of the nicest crepe and wool dresses have 
more design in the back—through cut- 
ting, shirring, or tucking—than they 
have in the front. | 

Flowers for fall are a novelty. We wear 
them as enthusiastically as if it were | 
















spring. On many 
suits, leather or vel- 












vet or ribbon bouton- 
nieres appear on each 
lapel; on others, they 
emerge from the 
breast pocket. Huge 
velvet roses are 
tucked in the belt. 
Flowers are also worn 
at the throat instead 
of a scarf. 


“My girls look smart at 
little cost! I make their 
clothes myself—and 
Lux keeps them new- 
looking longer,” says 


Mrs. A. I. Lodge. 


Below: Constance, Virginia, 
Marguerite, Audrey, Dorothy. 









Below: Constance and 


Ge dobb. 


“THE GIRLS couldn't have so 

















many pretty clothes if I didn’t use 
Lux,” says Mrs. Lodge. “Colors stay 
fresh so long, ‘make-overs’ look 

“Daughter—doctor—come quick—your like new! Lux costs so little—just 
tia, 8% oer 
father—he’s worse! about a cent to Lux a dress. 

As a ag - fact he se ov Pag “I have wonderful success Luxing 
worse. > iges r which r. 
chorea oe - sweaters, too. The blue ones the 
Simpson had prescribed a heaping tea- ; 

were . two youngest are wearing were new 

spoon of soda showed itself now in the f h . h 
form of a heart attack. And before Dru- Of : e twins t ees years ago, and 
silla in her quick, efficient calm could | they’re still as nice as new. 


telephone and have Dr. Simpson again L = - rr" aail.s 
drive the few miles from Fairdale, Mr. UX has no harmful alkali—elimi- 


Bennet was dead. nates cake-soap rubbing. Anything 
s safe in water is safe in 
Lux. Buy the BIG box 


for extra economy. 


so thrifty— (2 =o 


keeps fabrics new-looking longer 






the doorway, pale, her lank hair in strag- 





gled wisps. 


In the delicate and trying time which 
followed Barney had no sense of direc- | 
tion, but under Drusilla’s guidance he 
carried trunks into the attic, brought 
other trunks down. He moved the furni- 
lure from one room to another. When he 








(Continued on page 60) 
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By 
Mary R. Reynolds 


* 


RE YOU planning to buy a new floor covering 
this fall? If so. when you start looking, you 
probably will be pleased and bewildered by 

the amazing variety of good looking types offered. 
Never, it seems, have there been more desirable kinds 
from which to choose. 

One of the pleasant facts you soon learn when you 
wander through a rug department is that good de- 
signs and colors are now obtainable at all price levels. 
Splendid wearing rugs and carpets, in pleasing de- 
signs can be bought at very reasonable prices. indeed. 

After a period of rug-covered floors, carpets seem to 
be coming back with increasing favor. Some of the 
yard carpeting, of course, particularly in the always- 
popular plain colors, is made into large rugs, the store 
finishing the cut ends. 

Many women have always liked carpets better than 
bare floors and rugs, believing that a floor covered 
from baseboard to 
baseboard is more 
pleasing than one 
spotted with vari- 
ous sized rugs. 


And for women Pn at 
wit h vacuum 
cleaners, carpets 


present nocleaning 
troubles. This in- 
creased use of car- 
peting is account- | 
able, probably, for 
larger sized wool 
rugs of all kinds 
being used, as well 
as for more hard- 
surfaced covering 
being sold in floor 
size. 


The Pabco Floor Covertngs 


ong 
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Congoltum-Natrn Inc. 


(1) Black and gray mottled linoleum 
with border and center motif of black 
and red. 

(2) Carpet with small floral design to 
blend with natural wood finishes. Also 
made in rugs. 


(3) Large broadloom rug in warm 
brown. 
(4) One of the new leaf and tracery 
designs. 











Firth Carpet Company 


Colors vary in pop- 
ularity but as we do 
not change rugs as 
often as we do hats, 
it is well to choose 
the color that is best 
for our particular 
room, irrespective of 
style. Blues came to the front this year, although browns and greens still 
have: first place. Grays are beginning to catch popular favor again, too. 
The self-color leaf and tracery designs are the most popular of all at present. 
They are to be found both in the wool and hard-surface types. Small floral 
designs are liked also, as well as hooked rug effects. The latter are particu- 


Alerander Smith & Sons Carpet Company 


SEPTEMBER 
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larly good with maple furniture. 

Floor coverings are long-time invest- 
ments with which most of us live for 
years, so it is better not to buy one on a 
“spur of the moment” impulse. Perhaps 
you already know the type you want, 
keeping in mind what you will expect of 
a covering for that particular floor, and 
what you can afford to pay for it. That 
decided, then color and design must be 
considered. Here, of course, the furni- 
ture, curtains and walls should be taken 
into consideration. 

A large patterned design will make a 
small room seem smaller. So will wide 
borders either on a rug or around it. One 
reason why coverings are so much liked 
that extend from baseboard to baseboard, 
is because they apparently enlarge a room. 

It is a good rule to select a fairly dark- 
ish color for the floor because it is the 
foundation of the room. Bold designs and 
bright colors on the floor are apt to become 
tiresome after a short time, even if they 
look well at the time purchased. With 
plain or inconspicuously patterned floors. 
design and color can be used effectively in 


hangings. 





Let Us Help You 
Iiome Decoration Problems—Helps in 


home furnishing, including chart of nine- 
teen color schemes for rooms. 

Floors & Woodwork—Directions for fin- 
ishing and caring for the same. 

Send to Dept. W., Farm Journal and Far- 
mer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. Stamped 
addressed envelope please. 

















[OUT WOMEN 
you CAN look 


SLIMMER 


SEND FOR OUR 
STYLE BOOK 


it's READY 
—and it's 


pree 





















if your figure LOOKS 
stouter than it should 
you definitely NEED 
Lane Bryant Clothes. 


WHETHER you're a 38, 48 
or 58, you can LOOK slimmer 
if you will wear Lane Bryant 
specialized sizes. Merely mail 
coupon below and we'll send 
you our Style Book, famous 
guide to slenderness, FREE. 


Designed to Slenderize 


Its hundreds of smart styles 
minimize pounds by giving extra 
room—but only where needed. 
For we use precious secrets of 
design to subdue curves, to slim 
your waist and hips, and to make 
your figure younger and smarter 
and definitely more charming. 


Our values are amazing! For 
example, the Dress at $2.98 is 
of lovely Acetate Rayon Crepe. 
The printed Dress, at $1.98, is 
of Spun Rayon Challis in a very 
becoming design. Other dresses, 
from $1.00 to $16.95. Coats are 
priced as low as $5.95. Also hats, 
gloves, hose, shoes, corsets and 
underwear ... and all at prices 
that are proportionately LOW. 


This Style Book is ready and 
: it will be sent to you FREE. 
| Send coupon below TODAY. 


ane Arya ni 


Dept./72 39 Street a/ Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


\ 






LANE BRYANT, Department 172, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please mail me a free copy of your Style Book for stout women. 







eg Sarr ee ee ms, ty. MPETITTriee ee 
1 If you would also like to receive a FREE copy of our - 
©8 Infants’ and Children’s Style Book, please check here [] 











NEWEST 
DESIGNS 


PATTERN 


BOOK 


ONLY 





= Profusely 


Contains working patterns of : 
Illustrated. 


famous quilts and quilting designs. 
TELLS HOW TO MAKE LOVELY QUILTS AND COMFORTS WITH 


orf COTTON BATTS 


By following the simple, step-by-step instructions in 
this helpful guide you can make durable, useful heir- 
loom quilts or comforters yourself, at home, at very 
low cost. Everything you need to know about quilt or 
comfort-making can be found in this book, including 
actual working patterns of several famous quilt 
designs. Send 10c for your copy. Address Dept, B, 


LOCKPORT COTTON BATTING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N.Y 


DOES 44 DAYS 
IRONING 
e MUR. (“He 


WOMEN are amazed at easy, fast 
coolironing with the new Streamlined 
Diamond. Self-heating, instant heat 
control, triple poster base, heat- 
proof rosewooc 

CHROMIUM finish for lifetime 
service. No tiring hot stovework 
or dangerous cords—Can be used 
a anywhere— Makes and burns its 
own gas from %% AIR, 4% 
kerosene (coal oil), 









+ 






















30 Days’ HOME TRIAL 


= 4 Diamond Ironing for a ZA 
month at our risk, Prove to 
ourself that it actually 
rons a family washing for 
1 cent. Write for full par- 
ticulars and how to get la 
ping 


yours FREE by hel | a 
to introduce it. Address: AG E NTS: 90.00, s 10, 
being made. Write ene, 


Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co. 
309 Iron St., Akron, Ohio 


SUMMER-DULLED HAIR? 


GLOVER’S Helps Bring Back Its Natural Beauty! 



























YOUR HAIR HAS A GLOWING 
BEAUTY, ALWAYS SO SOFT 
AND CLEAN! 





You'll be gratified to 
see how Glover’s 
Mange Medicine and 
Systematic massage 
helps clear away that 
summer-dulled look 
and brings out the 
natural lustre and bril- 
liance. Also relieves 
Dandruff, Itching Scalp 
andaidsincheckingEx- ~~ 
cessive Falling Hair. Use Glover’s Medicated Soap 
for the Shampoo. Get both at your Druggist’s today! 
FREE booklet onthe Scalp and Hair. Write 
GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 468 4th Ave., New York. 


GLOVERS 


MANGE 


MEDICINE 


DAY 


EARN UP TO $S IN A 











\\ 

¥j/ Quick, s; time mney makes. New! Exclusive! 21 | 

/ eaiite ristmas Folders with sender’s INITIAL in 
us 


Ch 
lic idand Silver Seals—only $1, Make 100% pro- 
Bon Algo sell Personal Christmas Cards— 
-—50O for $3. Meay other big-valu 
Assts., retail up. Write for Samples. 
CARD CO., 859 Way St., Elmira, N. Y¥. 


handle. Rust-proof 
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and 


Invaluable is a classic dress like 
this. 
You can werk in it 
dance in 
mands. Photo 


Versatility is its middle name. 
or you can 
it—as the occasion de- 
ourtesy Lord & Taylor 


OK 
Needs 
OK |new band 











ony Black *Fair Good | 
Velveteen \Wear Black | *Bad 
om =| Bilue-Good yg bee OK 
\ _ | Brown *None ‘ 
Tan Come! $s) | OK |*OK for 
m Hair ; | | Blue | OK School By 
Red Plaid | | | OK *Fair 
Print *pr. Ton_| OK | = gras: Beth E. 
————— A. British tan shoes, pretty bod 


ees on purse (optional) 
2 Brown street shoes 
3. Blue dress hat 


LAN—that’s the secret of a smart 
Prrerarote Clothes are important— 

in fact they are the major question 
of the moment to girls just entering high 
school, college, or the business world, 
and just as important to school teachers 
and girls staying at home. 

It’s hard to resist the things you see 
in the shop windows. They’re pretty and 
frivolous and not-too-awfully expensive, 
you tell yourself. But before you’ve in- 
dulged too extensively in these irresist- 
ibles, get some paper and a pencil and 
survey your assets—and your liabilities. 
Choose your wardrobe deliberately in- 
stead of just letting it accumulate. 

Pick the best piece of clothing you 


5. Black pump 
6. British tan ha 


s—just fair 
t—just fair 


Cummings 


have. If your last year’s coat is still in 
good condition, start with that. Plan 
according to your coat, dresses, suit, 
blouses, shoes, purse, gloves, and hat— 
and their color. Make a chart with those 
garments as the headings. One line of 
your chart might read across like this: 
gray coat; black velveteen dress—okay; 
black pumps—okay for a while, but will 
need new ones soon; black purse—okay; 
gloves—okay; black felt hat—good— 
needs new rubber band. Do this with 
each outfit you have. When you are 
through, you can see at a glance just 
what needs to be done. 

Only by careful scheming and plotting 
can you make one set of accessories do 


ER 





igs 


1 in 
>lan 
suit, 
a— 
108se 
> of 
his: 
ay; 
will 
ay; 
d— 
with 
are 
just 


ting 
do 
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for two or three dresses. Green shoes are 
beautiful, but if you have one green dress 
to your name, buying them at any price 
would be sheer foolishness. 

The high school girl and the college 
girl will find their school outfits amaz- 
ingly similar. Both need clothes for 
classes, for play and for dress-up. Suits, 
odd skirts, blouses, and sweaters are the 
rule in academic life. Flat heeled shoes 
and ankle sox are also the practice in 
most schools and universities. Commu- 
nity custom will sway your decision con- 
cerning the ankle sox. Do as the other 
students do. For class, you probabl 
won't want a hat; however, if you do— 
make it one of the simple snap-brims; 
nothing fancy. (Reserve those for teas 
and Sundays). On cool fall days, you'll 
vant a jacket of some kind, and prob- 
-bly pigskin gloves. But don’t buy too 
nuch of anything—wait and see what 
the other girls are wearing. 

Two or three “dress up” frocks ought 
to get you through almost any weekend 
in grand style. Chosen carefully and 
with an eye to harmony, one pair of 
pumps can go along with any of your 
best dresses. It’s good for your state of 
mind to have a change of accessories, 
but not essential. Purse and gloves to 
match your shoes help create that im- 
pression of an “outfit.” 

If you’ve decided to spend this year 
at home, you'll find that you can limit 
your wardrobe a little, but don’t use that 





as an excuse for a complete lapse. Have 
at least one full outfit that you can 
rightfully call an ensemble. You'll 
want two or three dress-up frocks for 
church, for entertaining, and for the 
movies, also. 

The “working girl” will find her taste 
running to suits and simple dark dresses, 
with which different shces and acces- 
sories can be worn. She should have 
more than one pair of high heeled shoes 
if she intends to wear them to work. No 
one expects a school teacher or a business 
girl to put on a style show—it’s in dis- 
tinctly poor taste if she does—so she 
won't need many dresses for the week. 
Clean collars and cuffs, or fresh, colored 
blouses will break the monotony for her. 

Any girl should be able to get by on 
six dresses for a year, if she chooses them 
wisely. The keynote of a minimum ward- 
robe is harmony of color and simplicity 
of style. 





Would you like a list of everything you 
Should have in your wardrobe? Everything 
from hankies, lingerie, and hose, to coats, 
blouses and sweaters and the necessary nhum- 
ber of each? Merely send a three-cent stamp to 
FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER’S WIFE, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 








New Richer Rinso 
Licks Hard Water 


“WHEEE! THE NEW RICHER RINSO Gives uP 


TO 3 TIMES AS MUCH SUDS AS THAT OLD- 
TYPE SOAP | USED...IN OUR HARD WATER 

























YOU SAID IT! AND RINSO PREVENTS 
NASTY HARD-WATER SCUM THAT 
GREYS CLOTHES— 


DULLS COLORS = a ~ 
Js \ Ly 

MY CLOTHES COME uP TO 

¥ TEN SHADES WHITER 

































FROM MY WASHING MACHINE 
. +. SINCE ! 

& SWITCHED FROM 

Sm My FORMER 

SOAP TO 














THAT'S RIGHT! AND 
WASHABLE COLORS 
KEEP THEIR FRESH Sgn 


BRIGHT LOOK gf 
_ 













DON'T FORGET 
LADIES, 
RINSO IS THE 
mw ONLY SOAP 
RECOMMENDED 
BY THE MAKERS 
OF 33 
FAMOUS 
WASHERS 

























NEW 1940 RINSO WITH ITS "“SUDS-BOOSTER” 
IS GRAND FOR WASHING DISHES, MILK CANS, 
STRAINERS AND SEPARATORS. EASY AS EVER 
ON HANDS. AND EVEN MORE 

ECONOMICAL IN THE 


GIANT SIZE 
BOX 
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ENJOY DELICIOUS 


QUAKER OATS DAILY 


For Healthful, Vitalizing Breakfasts 







of us need T 
the more activ 


for building 





Oatmeal Is Nature’s Richest Thrifty 
Source of Vitalizing THIAMIN witamin B:) 
—Needed by Everybody, Every Day 


@ Of course the regular breakfast of Quaker Oats is a 
great idea right through summer and fall days. For all 


hiamin daily—and science now says that 
e we are, the more Thiamin we really need. 


So keep giving your family all the benefits of the 
delicious Quaker Oats breakfast. It’s rich in proteins 


muscles. It contains valuable iron and 


phosphorus. It’s so digestible. And it’s so easy to serve 
Quick Quaker. Only 2 
than half a cent per serving. Remember to order a 
generous, economical package today at your grocer’s. 


¥2 minutes to prepare. Costs less 


Quaker and Mother's Oats 
a Are the Same 





GROWING 
CHILDREN 
NEED 
THIAMIN 
EVERY 
DAY 





They are identical in Thiamin con- 
tent. They have the same famous, 
delicious flavor. 











QUAKER GATS 


















Ladies everywhere ase building steady repeat- 
business in art needlework. No experience neces 
sary. Sell from Catalog. Buy direct from manufacturer whole- 
= sell retail. Write for money making plan, eample 
terials and FREE catalo, 
EMBROIDERY GUILD, 740 Broadway, Dept. 380, New York. 


INFANTS and # 
CHILDREN'S £7 
AEE elelg f/ 


















EVERYTHING for babies and 
children up to 14 years of age. 
Dresses from 49c to $2.98; suits, 
59c to $6.98. Coats, shoes, hats, 
underwear, bedding, furnishings 
and complete layettes for babies. 
Send cou TODAY for your 
copy of FREE Style Book. 


Dept. Lan e Bryant 
173 ° 
39 Street a/ Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
Please mail free copy of your Style Book (173) 
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COCO TOO EHO CO HEE EEE Eesesesesereee 





to zee 
2 


eT eT a State. 


For Husky 
Babies! 


If your baby isn’t 
thriving, ask your doc- 
tor about Horlick’s, the 
Original Malted Milk. 
Thousands of physi- 
cians and grateful 
mothers have attested toits successful use as a 
diet for infants. Partially pre-digested by malt 
enzymes. Contains minerals and natural] vita- 
mins of the milk and grain. For sample send 3 
cent stamp to Dept. FJ-9, Horlick’s, Racine, 
Wis., or Montreal, Can. 


4 The Original 
Horlick’s “1 vin. 



















pie Ee DLEWORKERS 


Write for this splendid 
Catalog of Needlework 
and Decorative Linens. 
New articles and designs 
in stamped goods, needle- 

point, quilting ; new ideas in rug 
making, crocheting,etc. Gre »ater selection 
22" of fine, ready made linens at low prices. Make 
\ your request on a post card—send it today. 


" FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO. 
DEPT. 4S 508 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 


abnic Samples! 


FREE,” 


















Save up to 50% on your dress fabric by 

4  buyi ng a direct! Write TODAY for swatches show- 

sing lovely new weaves, thrilling patterns and rich 

fall shades... at prices that will make your 

clothes budget go twice as far! Send for FREE 
samples, ond compare! 

Houde DEPT G 1450 B'WAY, N.Y. 
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EPTEMBER time is sewing time. 
School is almost upon you. You've 
just time to get out your scissors and 

thread, and make yourself some smart 
fall frocks. Lovely clothes are exciting 
to have, but, if you’ve made them yourself, 
the pleasure seems double. 

It’s a thrill to hear the exclamation, 
“What a good looking dress! Where'd 
you get it—I’ve been looking all over 
for something like that.” And you made 
it yourself. The tailoring job and the 
fit are extra feathers in your own cap. 

Then too, we can’t overlook this money 
matter. The dress you made is just like 
so many dollars in your pocket, since it 
cost less than its not-so-distinctive sister 
in the dress shop. And that’s just so 
much more pocket money for school. 

* *& # 


Dear Polly: I am going to a new school 
this fall. I’m hard to get acquainted 
with. How can I get the boys and girls 
to like me?—Christina, Michigan. 


HE best way to get people to like 

you is to like them. Express a sin- 
cere interest in everything about you, 
participate in everything you can (church 
as well as school activities) ; soon other 
young people will be turning to you be- 
cause you are cordial and _ interested, 
sincere and willing. 

+ £ # 

Dear Polly: When the bov asks his 
girl to go some place, should he come 
to the house and get her or should the) 
meet elsewhere ?—Alvina, Wisconsin. 


OUR date should always expect to 

call for you at your home. If you hap- 
pen to be somewhere else or, if it’s a 
matter of convenience, then arranging a 
meeting spot might be all right. However, 
don’t make plans to meet somewhere sim- 
ply to avoid his coming to your home. 

%* * 


Dear Polly: When I am dining at a 
restaurant and my meat is served on a 
platter in front of my dinner plate, what 
should I do?—Janet, Missouri. 


ERVING meat in this style is a very 

common custom in many large res- 
taurants and hotels. With the large serv- 
ing spoon which may be provided or your 
knife and fork, you lift over a part of 
it to your dinner plate. When you are 
ready for the rest of it, you lift it over. 
The whole secret in this manipulation is 
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Wit ARE MY 
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CAKES 30 UNDEPENDABLE? 


Don’t hurry. Do 
it as easily and smoothly as possible. 


in taking your time. 


Dear Polly: My boy friend and I have 
inown each other for a long time, but 
since Christmas we have gone together 
steadily. His birthday is next month. Is 
it correct for me to give him a gift, or 
should I merely send him a greeting 
card ?—Gladys, Minnesota. 


T NOT only would be correct, but it 
seems to me it would be a nice way 
to show your regard for him, if you were 
to send him some inexpensive, impersonal 
gift, such as a well known book, a maga- 
zine subscription, or possibly a bill fold. 
* *% * 
Dear Polly: I am going to visit a friend 
for several days. Is it all right for me to 
pay my own expenses to shows and res- 


taurants ?—Ora, North Carolina. 


OU should, by all means, help with 

the expenses while you are visiting 
your girl friend. Never offer anything 
for staying there or say anything about 
the expense in her home, but when you 
go out to eat or go to a movie, pay for 
both yourself and your friend. You need 
not do this every time, but do it fre- 
quently. If she insists on paying compro- 





mise and each pay your own. Be the kind . y 
ot g 2S Oo 28 sr sné Be t is ma scious, 
f guest who does her share wer te product from, aking POW eho ol 
pur L leaves en you 
| yc + oe for ROYAL re ! 
Ask ¥ ' sa REE 
How About a Party? | ing pow see BOOK FT. novel 
Which will you have this fall? A Hobo | “A home, Me to make 
Party—or a Home Spun Party? These are | it you ber wich ved yovading® ond ee oewdets 691 
just two of the grand parties outlined for | redo muffins, pare ae te Reyet | *. . 
you in "Ten Good Parties.” Price ten cents. your no She New York City. : Incorpor®™ 
Entertainment Dept; Farm Journal and Far- Washington Copyright, 1989. 0F 
mer's Wife; Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The friendly tip that ended Mrs. R’s baking 
worries may help you, too! 





Mrs.R: You never seem 
to have all this fuss about 
cake results, Bess. What's 
your secret? 

Bess: Well, one thing 
I'm finicky about is bak- 
ing powder. I always use 
Royal. It’s made with 
pure Cream of Tartar 
and it has a steady bak- 
ing powder action. 





Mrs. R: Steady baking 
powder action? But why 
is that important? 

Bess: It promotesa close, 
even texture. It is this 
fine texture that helps 
make a cake fluffy and 
delicious. You'll find, 
too, that Royal cakes 
stay temptingly moist... 
keep their freshness and 
fine flavor longer. 





Mrs. R: I'll have to try 
it. But doesn’t Royal cost 
more? 


Bess: Per can, yes. But 
only a fraction of a cent 
more per baking. When 
you figure the other in- 
gredients in a cake cost 
30 to 40 times as much 
as the penny’s worth of 
Royal you use, you see 
it’s foolish to risk them. 




















STEADY 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


This is the normal result 
of steady baking powder 
action. Note the delicate but 
firm grain and fluffy texture 
of this cake. It will retain 
its moisture and delicious 
flavor —stay fresh longer. 































UNEVEN 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


See how an uneven baking 
powder action may ruin tex- 
ture oe breaking down the 
tiny cell walls, make it coarse 

.. crumbly. This cake will 
dry out—tlose its flavor—get 
stale more quickly. 
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YOU OWE YOUR FAMILY 


THE BEST IN RADIO 





Never forget that the farmer gets better 


reception than the city dweller—if he gets 


the right radio. A good radio brings the world to your farm. You can be in the 


middle of things yet remain at home. Ze 


nith offers radios for the home with power 


and without—at a wide price range—models city styled and unusual features 


found in no other make. 





battery packs. 


Over half a million f: 
6 volt storage battery 


ZENITH 


ance and quality. 


What you want is here 





eeping with the name. 


Record players—and—phonograph radio combina- $] | 95 


price you want to pay. 


Go to your Zenith dealer and see how Zenith fits your needs and 
_— purse. You'll be proud of your Zenith Radio. Its quality is in 


ZENITH 11% VOLT DRY BATTERY RADIOS 
(also—1%4 voli—110 volt AC-DC operation) 

co drain. me ge cae soy age $9) 

wide range selection all complete with long life dry UP* 

ZENITH 6 VOLT STORAGE BATTERY ae 


(also—6 voli—110 volt AC-DC operation) 
arm folks are enjoying these $ 
y Zeniths—low drain—excep- 
tional performance—in many styles. = 


RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 





tions in many attractive styles—Zenith perform- 


ZENITH AC AND AC-DC RADIOS 


In a great variety of models 


and styles—compact—table S 95 
—chairside—console—period. 





See the ZENITH 
Ope WAVEMAGNET 
and RADIORGAN 


TELEVISION 
CONNECTIONS 


at the 





ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION + CHICAGO 2OiN tiny nionerin the 


America’s oldest makers of fine radios—always a year ahead 


NEWS NOTE 


—for many years 
Zenith has guaran- 
teed ‘‘Europe, South 
America or the Orient 
every day or your 
money back’’*—no 
one has yet required 


a refund. 
*on short wave sets. 





South and West. 


No Tax On WIND 
—/T'S FREE 


run your radio at 50c 
a year power operat- 
ing cost with the 
ZENITH 
WINCHARGER 


—special price when & 
bought with radio. : 


= LONG DISTANCE+ 





ONEY! Sell PERSONAL 
id Christmas Cards 
MAKE UP TO $28 IN A WEEK 
Take easy orders for newest Personal Christ- 
mas Cards, with sender’s name. Popular prices. 
Fast sellers. Also show $1 Assortment of 21 
Cistotenes | Cards. B: alue—Make50c profit. Many 

Religious, co stig Gift Wreppines, retail $1. 
Mentionifinterestedin eg ee ane DeLaxe 
Personal Cards. SAM EE Write today. 


> AYA & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 299 
49 Monree Avenue 3: Rochester, N. Y- 


Maternity 
Srvce Boox FREE... 


ANE BRYANT Mater- PR, DG ; 
nity clothes enable you baits nay tA 
to dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity — and 
after baby comes as well. 
Designed tp conceal condition 
and _ ese e am onamqqanad 
test 


fates. 

Pm py is apparel for baby. 
— BRYANT 
= Address Dept. 177 











meThen 


Fit Avenue at 39th Street, New York, N .Y- 

Please mail free copy of your Style Book (177)! 
; IS Sip opis olenaiewayevermrinieisielels Ee Wikid G:apetaiee a 

Ea aos Cte addisves nndbesewodedseved 













Your Child 


may be among the thousands who have large 
round worms... or you or other members of 
your family may be harboring these intes- 
tinal parasites. Irritability, or finger nail 
biting, or broken sleep, or poor ig or 
stomach discomfort, or nose picking ... each 
may be an indication of large round worms. 
Infestation may come from many sources e 
flies, pets, the soil, dust and other sources 
difficult to guard against. Don’t take chances with large 
round worms. Jayne’s Vermifuge expels large round 
worms and improves the poor appetite and digestion 
caused by them. Mild, does not upset the stomach, 
requires no dieting or starving. The favorite treatment 
in American homes for more than a century. At your 
druggists. Send for booklet on worms to: 


Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Phila. 











ay Se// STAMPED GOODS 


— stamped goods from manufacturer — sell at 
100 9% prem, t, 100 new items ed liner cases, scarfs, 
tab t aprons, imported linens, etc 

catatogue F REE. Write: Merribee Art Embrotae 
ery Co., 22 W. 21st, Dept. 445 ‘New York, N. ¥. 

























Ladies’ lovely Pure Thread Silk paid. All shad slightly 
imperfect, 5 pairs only $1. Postpaid ades. 
All sizes. Cultfon = eeryi0e ¥ ws sant. ee back 

ee ‘Under- 


arantee. Ot) bargains 
oe. Wiite 5-4 FREE C. Ee rity and details. 
Paramount Hosiery, Dp. 32, Lexington, N.C. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


his vision, but on the steep hillsides of a 
Carroll County farm, with the old farm 
orchard as a foundation, for more than 
a generation now he has grown apples 
that have won at state and county fairs 
throughout the Ohio River valley. He 
could not go to the Pacific Coast, but he 
would not be defeated. He looked around 
where he was and made success out of 
what he had. That is an achievement 
worthwhile. 

One day a letter came to me froma young 
woman on a farm of the Rocky Mountain 
plateau. She wanted to be a nurse, but 
after a year in college, she had been com- 
pelled to go home and care for an invalid 
mother. Little by little, the college dream 
faded, but the old ambition lived on. “Is 
there anything I can do? . Is there 
any chance for me?” was the question 
she asked me. Eventually an interview was 
arranged for this young woman with a 
wise and sympathetic counsellor. After 
two years she began a special course and 
though at the first, lack of education 
seemed an impassable barrier, she had 
such unfaltering purpose that today she 
is a nurse. Capitalizing on her experience 
in her mother’s sick room she crossed the 
threshold of a larger career. 


Ir WAS Tennyson who 
wrote: “The man who can is the man who 
will,” and another has said. “He can be- 
cause he thinks he can.” and a wiser man 
than you and I has written in the Book of 
Books, “To think is to be.” That means 
you, whatever your handicap, however un- 
happy your lot. 

“To think is to be.” Chico, the hero of 
the play, Seventh Heaven, was a sewer 
boy. He lived and worked under the 
streets of Paris, but he was forever lifting 
his face to the sunlight that streamed 
through the gratings into the darkness 
where he toiled. Often with his eyes raised 
from his humble task, he would shout at 
the top of his voice, “Chico is a very re- 
markable fellow!” He believed it so in- 
tensely that eventually he demonstrated 
his faith, and from the sewer he rose to 
win his “seventh heaven” of character 
and success. “To think is to be.” 

Nor is this truth confined to young peo- 
ple. There are those who will read these 
lines to whom life may “begin at forty” 
or fifty, or sixty, and yes, even beyond. 
When I was in college, I had an art in- 
structor who had already demonstrated 
her courage, but who was in the following 
years to work out her destiny through a 
series of most amazing and, at times, all 
but devastating events. Widowed, she was 
left with family responsibilities and little 
income. She was not always fortunate in 
her investments and the depression 
treated her no more kindly than it treated 
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millions of others. But living first on the 
great farm of her pioneer parents, then 
in a little cabin on her own acres, she is 
today, with more than 70 years of life’s 
vicissitudes behind her, happier than I 
have ever known her to be. 

Now she has a house among the pines 
and birches of a New Hampshire rural 
town, and by a little stream that goes sing- 
ing to the valley far below. She paints 
the loveliness about her. Her deft fingers 
are a magic wand, and ornaments that 
almost startle the eyes are made from 
and bark and flowers. Summer 
tourists have found the trail to her 
friendly door. Recently I lingered there 
long enough to be inoculated with the 
healing germs of her happiness. God Him- 
self seems to have been waiting to give 
her a special reward for high courage. 

Your life may be like that, for life con- 
sists not in things possessed. Things may 
be snatched from us. Property may be 
taken away. Investments may be dissi- 
pated or lost. But life itself, if we choose, 
is above failure and beyond defeat. 

I have a friend in the Middle West, 
born on a farm but successful in a great 
city. When the crash came, he was swept 
beneath the financial flood. When I saw 
him next he was living in what had been 
his garage—he no longer drove a car. 
We stood one afternoon before a building 

a hospital his wealth had erected. In 
its rooms and wards men, women and 
children were being relieved of pain, were 
being healed of sickness, while in its 
laboratories scientists searched for the 
answer to disease. He smiled as he looked 
at me and said, “TI still have that.” Society 
may call him a bankrupt, but I rate him a 
millionaire. “To think is to be!” 
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Your Exhibit at the Fair 


If you are planning an exhibit for the county or 
state fair you'll want our leaflet, “Your Exhibit at 
the Fair,” 3c. Or if your club is preparing a dis- 
play ask us for “Club and Community Exhibits for 
Fairs and Achievement Days,” 3c. 

After looking at the quilt display at the fair, you 
may wish to start a quilt. Our “Quilt Catalog” 
contains 107 attractive designs, 10c. “Homemade 
Rugs” contains directions for making the crocheted, 
braided and hooked types, 10c. 

Send to Farm Journal and Farmer's 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Confound it! If its good enough 
for me...its good enough for him!” 









How a young couple learned the 
modern way fo bring up their baby. 
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JANE: For mercy’s sake, Sid..! Are you losing 
your head? 
$ID: Now, wait a minute. Don’t fly off the 






JANE: My goodness! ...The idea of giving 
that child a dose of your own lazative! 

$iD: Look here, Jane. He needs a laxative. 
Mine works. So what’s the harm in giving 
him a bit? 


om 


handle! 





hanna tn a ogete. 























He said that the modern method of - 


JANE: 
special child care, calls for a special laxative, 
too. He said an adult’s laxative can be too 
harsh for ANY tot’s immature system...even 
when you give it in smaller doses. He recom- 
mended Fletcher’s Castoria. 


JANE: Plenty, my dear NIT-WIT. You see, I 
just came from the doctor’s. I told him about 
the trouble we were having with Bobby. And 
I asked him what to do. 


sip: What did he say? 





$ID: Man alive—look at him go for it! .. . And 
with that finicky taste of his! 

JANE: The doctor was right .. . Fletcher’s 
Castoria has a wonderful taste .. . Thank 
heaven, we found a SAFE laxative he'll take 


JANE: He said Fletcher’s Castoria is a mod- 
ern laxative... made especially to suit a child’s 
needs. It has no strong, purging drugs and 
won't cause cramping pains. He said it’s on 
the safe side, yet very thorough. 


willingly! 


Chattlielzhen CASTORIA 


The modern — SAFE — laxative made especially and ONLY for children 
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WOMEN! 


read how thousands 
have been able to 


GET NEW ENERGY 


IMPORTANT Medical Tests Reveal WHY 
Famous Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound Has Been Helping Weak, Rundown, 
Nervous Women For Over Half A Century! 


If you feel tired out, limp, listless, 
moody, depressed—if your nerves are 
constantly on edge and you’re losing 
your boy friends to more attractive, 
peppy women—SNAP OUT OF IT! 
No man likes a dull, tired cranky 
woman— 

All you may need is a good reliable 
tonic. If so, try famous Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. Let 
it stimulate gastric juices to help digest 
and assimilate more wholesome food 
which your body uses directly for 
energy —to help build up more physical 
resistance and thus help calm jittery 
nerves, lessen female functional distress 
and give you joyful bubbling energy 
that is reflected thruout your whole 
being. 

Over 1,000,000 women have reported 
marvelous benefits from Pinkham’s 
Compound. Results should delight 
you! Telephone your druggist right 
now for a bottle. 











FACTORY 
PRICES 


The FAIR HAVEN—5 Rooms 
and Bath (Materials) $1421 
Buy direct from our 5 great Mills at low- 
est wholesale prices. Ready-Cut saves 30% 
in labor, 18% in building costs. Brings sav- 
ings of modern production methods to home 
building. Beautiful exteriors, finest Guar- 
anteed materials and skillfully arranged floor plans 
mean more comfort and less work for the housewife. 
Write for E1G BOOK OF HOME PLANS 
Send only 10c to cover mailing if you live 
in Jowa, Illinois, Wisconsin. (Other states 
send 25c.) Brings you very latest home de- 
signs shown in color; money-saving build- 
ing information; model interior plans, etc. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


1857 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 










MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates. 40th yr. 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 
CHICAG? SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 79, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IM. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson page» 
Name. 


City. State. Age - 
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was not in use, he blundered into the 
wrong rooms, stood in the wrong places, 
swallowed deeply, mopped his face. At 
last Drusilla sent him out into the yard. 

Only one thing he did of his own initia- 
tive. He telegraphed Blake to come at 
once. Then he told Drusilla everything 
was “all right, now,” as if he were about 
to succeed in bringing back the dead. 

Hereyes widened at him across a double 
armful of clean linen. “What’s all right?” 

“[ mean,’—he swallowed—‘I mean 
Blake’s coming.” 

“Oh.” She studied him silently a 
moment. “You know Blake can’t spare 
the time.” 

And so it turned out. The last train 
came and went without him. Barney 
waited in vain even after the train had 
pulled away from the station, for indeed 
it might come back. Then he drove home 
sadly. But at the funeral a huge head- 
piece of white roses from Blake qu.:te 
outshone the simple wreaths from the 
\Viaxwells and other neighbors. 

Blake wrote Barney that he’d had a big 
deal on and couldn’t get away for the 
funeral. “Sorry the old boy tapped out, 
but you know how things are. You make 
it all right with Drusilla. Anyhow I guess 
she'll get a good slice of land.” And he 
continued to write voluminously to Dru- 
silla in a large and flourishing hand with 
ornate “I’s” concerning investments, pre- 
miums, discounts, and issues running into 
the millions. 


DrustLta bore up 
She managed everything 
and everybody. She made all the deci- 
sions throughout the period of readjust- 
ment. The farm would go on as usual 
and next fall she would teach school. 

Then suddenly she collapsed mentally, 
especially when Barney was around. 
What did he think she ought to do? 

“But I thought you were going to teach 
school?” He had hauled over a load of 
fire wood and now he was sitting loose 
jointed on the edge of the wagon. 

“Think I ought to?”—timidly. 

“Naw, I told you all along I didn’t. 
But you won't listen to anybody. You 
ought to go ahead and marry Blake. 
I'll help out the boys and the farm’ll 
get along all right.” 

She turned a shapely highheeled shoe 
appraisingly on a spoke of the front 
wheel. “Well, I can’t lasso him—espe- 
cially at a distance, Barney. What’s the 
price of corn today?” 

“You ain’t goner sell any of that corn,” 
said Barney. “Ill tell you when to sell 
corn. When have you heard from Blake?” 

“T heard from ‘him last week. When 
are we going to sell any corn?” 

“When did you write to Blake?” 
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What a Relief! 


“UNCORK” 








No need now to risk 
dangerous home paring 


Now it’s easy to get rid of ugly painful corns for 
good, without the risk of dangerous home paring. 
Here’s how: fit scientific Blue-Jay pad (C) neatly 
over corn. It relieves pain quickly by removing 
pressure. Special medicated formula (D) centers 
on the corn, gently loosens it so it can be lifted 
out—easily, painlessly. 
Simply by avoiding pressure and friction, which 
cause corns, you can be free from them for good! 
So don’t suffer needlessly.Get rid of cornis this easy 
way without risk of dangerous home 
paring. Get Blue-Jay corn plasters to- 
day. 25¢ for a package of 6. 





BAUER E CORN 
BLACK B LU F- AY- PLASTERS 











. Photestional 5*7 


zseua tears ENLARGEMENT 


our favorite negative (film). Beau- ® 
tiful * Teeel Finish’’ on Eastman Double e 


Weight per. *Fyat service. Original ul satel’ © 
meterne offer limited. 
SURPRISE if you send today! Enclose 10 conts e 


for how and costs. Teste Studios, Dept. 
1910 Farnam, Neb. beg MR e 
See seTaresceaureee 6® 
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These Magazine Clubs have been care- 
fully selected to suit most everyone. All 
are big values. Orders filled promptly. 


(Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife is sent for TWO wears: all 
other magastines for One year unless otherwise stated.) 


Club No. 4 

Woman's World......) $2.00 Pathfinder—6 Mos.... 

Housenold Magazine../ Value Household Magazine. } $2.00 
Stories... . All For Good Stories....... Value 

Mother's Home Life. | $ 00 Home Friend. 


Club No. 1 


Farm Journal and Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife-2 Yrs Farmer's Wife 2 Yrs.. 


3 Magazines $1.50 
FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE, TWO Years and any 
twe magazines below 
(0 McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. (© Modern Romances, 1 yr 
() Open Road (boys), 1 yr. 0 Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
© Pathfinder (weekly), 1 yr. 0 Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
0 American Boy, 8 mos. (C) Household Magazine, 2 yrs. 
© Parents Mag. 6 mos. © Motion Picture Mag., 1 yr. 
© Christian Herald, 6 mos. © Silver Screen, 1 yr. 


Check each of the two magazines you select 


5 Magazines $1.00 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 2 

Yearsand any FOUR below for one year each 

(1 *Woman's World © Mother's Home Life 

0 *Household Magazine © Home Circle 

0 Home Friend Plymouth Rock Monthly 

(1) Good Stories © R. 1. Red Journal 

© Breeders Gazette ©) Leghorn World 

0 Amer. Poultry Jrni. © Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
Check the four magazines you select. 

*Home Arts-Needlecraft may be substituted for either Woman's 

World or Household Magazine if you prefer. 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 
229 Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Enclosed find $........... for all the magazines 
I sien cred wetness apt or those checked. 
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“Few days ago, I’ve got to have shoes. 
Look at that heel, Barney. Isn’t it piti- 
ful? Won’t you let me sell just a teeny- 
weeny bit of corn?” One large eye and 
one small eye considered him sideways. 

Barney drove home tingling with anger. 
He never saw two such nuts. The mules 
nibbled at him affectionately as he was 
taking off the gear. He kicked them in 
the flanks. The shoats ran over his feet 
as he was slopping them. At the house 
Mom told him Drusilla wanted him to 
call her. 

“Drusilla can want on,” said Barney. 
“I’m wore out. She’s a pain in the neck.” 


No WONDER _severy- 
body was glad to see Blake. 

He drove up about an hour before dark 
in a huge new black roadster. Shorter 
by a head than Barney, black-haired and 
sleek, with small but resolute features, 





lhe was definitely high powered and hard 
boiled, a good talker and a fast worker— 
an A No. 1 salesman. 

Mom, wiry, weary, and a trifle bent at 
the shoulders—Aunt Betty, roly poly and 
merry but hard on her feet—were ready 
for him. Aside from the plain ordinary 
agony of cleaning, they had aired feather 
beds, killed the fatted turkey, baked sev- 
eral cakes and a ham, and opened up the 
parlor. They brought in bunches of 
chrysanthemums. With a pat here and a 
pull there, and the curtains switched a 
little this way and that, they surveyed 
their handiwork and found it good. Aunt 
Betty’s feet hurt something terrible. 

They were standing on the porch when 
Blake ran up and hugged them and kissed 
them. Behind him came Barney with an 
alligator suitcase. 

“Well, folks, how do you like her?” | 
said Blake. “Eight cylinders, knee action. | 
You don’t know what a car is. 
Wait’ll I take you out on the highway, 
Mom. Maybe we can make it early in 
the morning. I want you to see how sweet 
it steps up to eighty. What are you driv- 
ing these days, Barney?” 

“Old Tobe and Mandy mostly,” grinned 


Say! 





Barney. 
They went in. A fire had been lighted. 
(Continued on page 62) 





“You looked so funny when you said | 
that, Officer! Will you hold it while I | 
take one more candid shot?” ' 
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“I hate to discourage you, Miss Ostrich, but I’ve never noticed anything to eat 
in that sand...What? You’re not looking for things to eat? Then why? ...Oh, 
you're HIDING! ... H’m ...Well, it seems to me you’re making a mistake .. .” 





“Attagiri! Now look—sand in your beak 
—and all scratchy down your neck! ... 
Never mind—we’ll soon fix that...” 


“First place, there’s no danger, so why 
hide? Secondly, if there were some 
danger, you aren’t very well hidden.” 





““*Cause, see? Here comes my Mother 
with some soft, velvety Johnson’s Baby 
Powder! ... Me too, Mother? Me too?” 


“‘Hocus-pocus —just like magic your 
chafes and scratchy places and prickly 
heat will feel soothed .. .” 


“Crazy about it? I knew you 
would be. Everybody is. Such 
wonderfully soft, fine talc in it! 
And such an inexpensive way to 
make a baby comfortable!” 


~ JOHNSON’S 
BABY POWDER 


Johnson & Johnson, New Bronswick, N. J. 
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Stormproof Coleman Lantern 


FLOODLIGHTS 
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e Blake was still talking about the auto- 


As Low As 


meer 5395 
Brilliant Light So Bright : 
You Can Read Newspaper 50 Feet Away! 


Powerful Coleman lantern floodlights 
100-ft. circle. Gives fine white light so 
bright you easily read newsprint 50 feet 
away. Guarantees you steady, wind- 
proof, rain-proof, safe light wherever 
you are, whatever you are doing. 

Instant lighting. Safety-sealed fuel— 
can’t spill. Self-cleaning, long-life gen- 
erators. Kerosene, gasoline models. 30 
hours of light for a dime. Twin mantle 
model No. 220B illustrated. Model No. 
243A at $3.95 is lowest priced Coleman 
Lantern in history!—a real buy! 

See your local Coleman dealer. 
us for literature. lane 


ew Coleman Sibi 
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Write 














light 
Fa | seh ota. See your 
dealer. 






FREE! Write our nearest office for illustrated literature 
on Coleman Lamps and Lanterns. Addr. Dept. FJ-104. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Wichita, ao Chicago, Ul.; eee, eos 


Angeles, 








BUY DIRECT—SAVE MONEY 


Boucles, Worsteds, Sports, Zephyrs, others 
FREE Samples—LOWEST PRICES 


VAR 





Paramount Yarn Co., 362 Grend St., Dept. C-8, N. Y. City 


How to make smoother 





ICE CREAM with less cream 


Here's the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
freezers— with less cream. Just use 
“JUNKET” RENNET TABLETS. So 
easy .. . no eggs, no cooking. Easily 
digestible. Recipes in package. Order 
from your grocer or druggist today, 


oe JUNKET | 


RENNET TABLETS 


—o~=—= FREE TRIAL OFFER = a 
“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ Dept. 239 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 
**Junner’’ Rennet Tasers and Recipe Book to ] 
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| Guess 


mobile, Mom and Aunt Betty hanging 
upon every word but with obviously dis- 
tracted attention—thinking about the 
chickens, the milk to be strained, the 
things cooking on the stove, Drusilla, 


and so on. 
boat. Seventeen hundred bucks. 
folks that’s a lot of 
money for a young chap to spend on a 
car. But in my you've got to do it 
whether you can afford it or not.” 
“But you can afford it, 
“Of course he can.” said the less con- 
cerned and equally admiring Aunt Betty. 
“He wouldn't have it ‘less he could.” 
“You're wrong there,” said Blake. “I’m 
up against a lot of big shots in my busi- 
ness and I’m supposed to be one of them. 


feet, 
“Some 
you think 


game 


son?” 


See? I am too. Ive got what it takes. 
jut a man’s got to have a little money 
for a starter. I can’t spare but a few 
days and I got a little business to talk 


Barney here and—” 


He COULD not have 


bombshell with more terrible 


over with 


explode d 


effect. “A few days! You're crazy! 
You’re going to stay a month. Listen to 
him! Law’—the pore child! Come on, 


dinner on the table. We 
The chorus wore 


Jetty. let’s get 
won't listen to such!” 
itself out. 

Blake was thin lipped and a little hag- 
vard. He lighted a cigarette. “It’s swell 
to be appreciated like this. I could sell 
a million bonds a day if everybody be- 
lieved in me like you people. Id like to 


lap it up awhile. But you folks ’d take 
the starch out of a fellow quick. I’d be 
like Barney here. And I’ve got to stay 


coiled up. See?” 


Mom looked vague. “Bless your soul!” 


“I envy you, Barney. I really do,” 
continued Blake when Mom and Aunt 
Betty had gone out. “I don’t mean just 


life with everything gravy but 


My 


your easy 
—to sprawl out like that and relax. 


brain’s coiled up like a watch spring. 
I’m nervous as a cat.” 
“Seen Drusilla? As you drove by, I 


mean?” Barney broke in. 

“No. But speaking of that dame let 
me show you something that’ll put your 
eye out.” Blake displayed a diamond ring 
in a velvet box. 

Barney seized his brother’s hand. 
“Blake, I was never as proud of anything 
| in my life. Now I can go to farming.” 

“You'll notice this isn’t a wedding ring, 


| Barney.’ 

“Naw—” Barney turned it about ap- 
praisingly. “But where does that leave 
Drusilla?” 


Blake shrugged. “You would ask that. 
You’d never think of asking where does 


it leave me, I suppose.” 


He sat, arms | 
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Happy Relief From 


s 
Painful Backache 
Caused by Tired Kidneys 
nagging, painful back- 
strains are often 
be relieved 


Many of those gnawing, 
aches people blame on colds o 
caused by tired kidneys — and may 
when treated in the right way. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking 
excess acids and poisonous waste outof the blood. 
Most people pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 
pounds of waste. 


If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don’t 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the 
blood. These poisons may start nagging back- 
aches, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep and 
enersy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness un- 
der the eves, headaches and dizziness. 


Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
the blood, Get Doan’s Pills, 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted, we will 
beautifully enlarge any snapshot, 
photo, Kodak picture, print or nega- 
tive to 5x7 inches FREE—if you en- 
close this ad with 10c for return mailing. 
Information on a FREE frame with hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Look over your pictures now and 
send your favorite snapshot or negative to- 
day as this free offer is limited. 

DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 279, 118 N. 15th St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 




















Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


wearer of a loose 
because of the 
causes. FASTEETH, a 
(non-acid) denture pow- 
plates holds them firmer 
in place. No gummy, 


should any 
feel ill at ease 


No longer 
dental plate 
embarrassment it 
pleasant alkaline 
der, sprinkled on 
and more comfortably 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Special alka- 
line content allays gum soreness and in- 
flammation due to chafing of a loose plate 
or to excessive acid mouth. Thousands use 
FASTEETH and gain greater ease, confi- 
dence and dependability. Get FASTEETH 
at any drug store. 

When Gums Shrink, Plates Loosen-Scee Your Dentist 





MAKE EASY MONEY 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


a 
Housewives, teachers, social organiza- 
— are cashing in heavily on our “NEW CHA 1on’’ 
sortment of 1 magnificent folders, with amazing 
MYST TERY Cg eg oe sales-puller of all time. 
COSTS YOU SOc S ON SIGHT FOR $1.00 

Actual Reta: r Valve --- $2.85 

ane: Coteres 18-folder “ETCH $'' assortment sells 
r $i ’ » sortments can be sold 


office-workers, 


iy". eort- 
> - mple *‘New Cham- 
Se On Approval’ 320 FIFTH AVENUE 


SILVER “SWAN STUDIOS Seo"! 






New York 
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ons Relief This Fast Way o- Money Bach. 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 

lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
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folded, staring moodily into the fire. “I 
can’t marry on a shoe string, Barney. A 
fellow in the bond game needs a wife 
and a place where he can entertain peo- 
ple. He can’t just marry and hole up 
somewhere in a couple two-by-four rooms. 
You got to keep humping in the city. 
See? It’s not like down here in the coun- 
try where everything’s the same no matter 
what happens. If old man Bennet had 
tapped out in the city, Drusilla and the 
kids ‘d be on relief now. On the farm 
it don’t matter whether you live or die, 
get sick or get well, raise crops or don’t 
raise them——work or go *possum hunting 

everything’s just the same. Ham and 
red gravy! Pretty soft! I guess that’s 
the reason you're critical. You—” 

Barney got up off his elbow and sat 
straight on the bed. “Who's criticising 
vou? Id like to hear somebody in these 
parts criticise you. I would for a fact!” 

Blake shrugged, continued bitterly. 
“Oh, I can tell. You’re always writing 
why don’t I do so and so for Drusilla? 
Why don’t I write Mom and send her a 
Christmas present? Who ever asks why 
somebody don’t do something for me? I’m 
the one who is lonesome. I’m the disin- 
herited one. And Mom saying so sweet 
‘but you can afford it?’ Just prying, that’s 
all! Trying to see through me. You folks 
must think I own all those bonds I sell!” 

Barney got up, wagging his head slowly. 
“Blake, I know you're all wore out. We're 
all down right proud of you. But now for- 
get it. Let me show you something’ll knock 
our eye out. Come in my room a minute.” 

Here also a wood fire threw out its mel- 
low glow and pungence. Barney opened 
his trunk and took from a tin box a roll 
of bills. He unrolled them on the bed. 
“Eight hundred dollars, Blake, and not a 
debt in the world—no mortgage—enough 
to pay cash for some machinery I’m sort 
of needing.” 

Blake’s white fingers turned the bills 
smoothly, appraisingly, counting, his eyes 
alert yet steady like a bird dog’s. 

“And I was thinking,” Barney went 
on. “That is, if you’d let me—I‘d like to 
take care of all expenses of the wedding 
and maybe a little trip or something and 
a few little things you and Drusilla’d 
need right to start with—I wouldn't have 
to pay cash for the tractor anyhow!” 

“That’s mighty nice of you, Barney, 
I'll swear it is.” Blake took out a pencil 
and figured rapidly on the back of an 
envelope. “Let’s see we got three hundred 
acres at a hundred an acre. That’s an 
investment of thirty thousand dollars. At 
six per cent that makes eighteen hundred 
a year—for five years that’s nine thou- 
sand dollars. Chicken feed, Barney!” 

Barney was not listening. He heard 
lootsteps on the front porch. “Blake— 
that’s Drusilla! Honest—I had to tell her! 
I couldn’t do her like that. I was scared 
she’d pass out. I invited her to dinner. 
Hurry and meet her!” 

“O. K. Barney, you’re a card! Listen— 

(Continued on page 64) 
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to reach her. 
“Help! Help me, Barney!” 
“Catch her! Catch her, Barney! She 
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departure came, nothing had been settled, 


and Barney made one more effort. 

He managed to catch Drusilla at her 
front gate about dark, stopped his car, 
and muddled through. “I know it’s none 
of my business, Drusilla. But I want to 
tell you Blake’s had a hard time. He loves 
you, he told me so, and—he’ll be coming 
over here and—and why can’t you two 
get together? If there’s anything I can 
straighten out I'll be glad to.” 

Drusilla shrugged. “Yes, Barney, you’re 
a genius at straightening things out. You 
certainly are. I never saw a better straight- 
ener-outer than you are.” 

“All right,” said Barney feeling a little 
proud. “Then what can I do?” 

“If you don’t know, I can’t tell you, 
Barney. Thanks just the same. So long.” 

Barney hunted up Blake. It had gradu- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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saw her that morning. It was there 

where the road around Till- 
man’s Hill, about a mile below the bridge. 
There wasn’t any bridge over Fisher’s 
Creek then, only a ford. 

I was taking a load of shingles down 
to Aldberg, and I guess I was half asleep, 
or thinking about the war. I bothered a 
good bit about that war. I sometimes 
thought I ought to volunteer, I had no 
one really depending on me. Once | 
talked to the preacher at the old White 
Church—he explained to me why they 
called it the Civil War—but he and Mr. 
Towne both told me to stay where I was. 
They said I could do my duty better by 
keeping the farm up. 

Maybe I was planning the spring work, 
or how to teach Joe to cook better. Any- 
way, I wasn’t expecting to see a woman 
in that lonely place. I wondered who she 
could be. There wasn’t a cabin within 
several miles. Her bundle looked heavy; 
and she wasn’t walking fast. When I 
caught up with her I stopped and said, 

“Good morning. Won’t you come and 
ride?” 


| CAN show you the very spot where I 


goes 


MY MARKY 


A New Serial by hatharine Henry 


FARM 


When she looked up I saw that she was 
quite young, and frightened. She drew 
a quick breath and said, 

“No, I thank you. I like to walk.” 

I couldn’t see why she’d refuse, so I 
argued: “But we’re going the same way. 
And the road’s stony.” 

“I don’t mind that. I walk a great 
deal,” was all the answer I got. I didn’t 
want to drive on and let a slight thing 
like her walk, so I tried it again: 

“You must have come far, and your 
bundle looks heavy.” But said it 
wasn’t as heavy as it looked, and thanked 


she 


me again, and walked on. 

“All right, just as you will,” I said in 
a curt way. If she didn’t want to ride on 
a shingle wagon, she was free to walk! 

Before ] had gone far I cooled down, 
and was sorry I had been so quick. It 
was a good three miles to the next house, 
and the girl didn’t look strong. There 
was something in the face under the black 
bonnet that got me. Perhaps it was the 
big brown eyes.. I began to think I had 
seen that face before. Suddenly it came 
to me. She was Jim Allen’s daughter. 

Now I wished more than ever that I 
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“The only sensible thing for you to do 
is to climb up. If you don’t Pll lift you 
up, that’s all there is to it.” 


had been a little easier. I had half a mind 
to wait until she came up, and make her 
give me the bundle, at least. But I let 
the horses jog along until we came where 
the road goes through the swamp. It 
hadn’t been built up then, and it was one 
long mud hole. The girl could never wade 
that; and if she tried the swamp she 
would get in trouble. 

While I waited I took two bundles of 
shingles and piled them farther back, and 
folded an old sheepskin on the seat be- 
side me. I would offer to take her across, 
and if she refused again I would wait 
there until she had crossed, or needed 
help. When I saw her coming I pretended 
to be busy examining the wheel that 
needed a new tire; then when she came 
up I said, 

“Now, Miss, it’s come to a question 
between me with my shingle wagon, and 
this half mile of mud.” 

She looked at the swamp, and at the 
mud, and at the swamp again. I couldn't 
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saves money for you every year. See your 
Wheeling Dealer! 
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see what she was wasting time for, and I 
was losing patience. But just then she 
looked up—and I spoke gently: 

“Please don’t refuse again; the only 
sensible thing for you to do is to climb up. 
If you don’t [ll lift you up, that’s all 
there’s to it,” I threatened with a smile. 
She tried to smile, too, and handed me 
her bundle. As I helped her up I won- 
dered whether she had refused to ride 
because she was afraid I'd notice her torn 
shoes. They looked as if they were wet 
through. By the time I had placed her 
bundle and sat down beside her she had 
tucked those old shoes away, under the 
skirt of her linsey woolsey dress. 

We floundered and jolted through the 
bog, and when we reached firm ground 
again she said, in a relieved way, “Well, 
that’s over. It was very kind of you to wait 
for me—after I had refused once.” 

“And were you going to walk to Fish- 


ers?” 
“No, sir.” She hesitated, then added, 
“Tm going to Aldberg.” 


“To Aldberg? Why, that’s seven miles.” 

“I know. I’ve walked it before.” 

“You are Mary Allen, I believe.” I 
made conversation for fear she would talk 
of getting down, now that the road was 
better. 

“They call me Allen, but my name is 
Mary Lee. Mr. Alle *n is my stepfather.” 

“And my name’s Brant—David Brant. 
You must have started early?” 

“Yes, sir! Mr. Allen wasn’t at home. 
and I got everything ready last night.” 

“Have you friends in town?” 

“No, sir—I’m a stranger there.” She 
answered more and more slowly. I should 
have known better than to ask so many 
questions, but the few people that lived 
here in those days didn’t stand on cere- 
mony. Besides, I couldn’t think of any- 
thing else to say, I talked so seldom with 
women. Horses and farm hands were 
easier for me. 


V HEN we heard the 
rumble of a wagon, the girl drew her bon- 
net well over her eyes and tucked her 


bundle behind the shingles; but it was 
only Fisher's log team, and the boys 


turned into the woods before they met us. 


She watched ahead in an uneasy way. 
then asked, 
“Are there any more big mud _ holes 


between here and the clearings?” 
I wanted to say there were a dozen, but 
I had to be honest and say, “None so far 
as I know.” 
“Then I think I'll walk now, please.” 
“But why do you want to walk? It’s 
too far, and it isn’t safe, all alone.” She 
didn’t answer, and I did some thinking. 
After a while I said, “Mary, why are you 
going to Aldberg, when you have no 
friends there? And why are you afraid 
to meet people? I’m years older than 
you, and maybe I[ can help you.” 
I saw her small hands close until the 
knuckles were white; but she sat quiet 
(Continued on page 68) 
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for several minutes before she said, 
“Please, Mr. Brant, don’t tell anyone you 
saw me. If Jim finds out where I am 

“Are you running away?” 

She nodded. 

“And what about your mother? Does 
she know?” It was very stupid of me. 
Her voice was nearly steady as she said, 

“My mother’s dead. I left once before, 
but he found me. If I can get work in 
Aldberg I believe I can hide there.” 

“But if you have no friends in town 
where will you stay tonight?” 

“T have a little money, and I thought— 
I thought 
near town would keep me for a night or 
two if I helped her with the work.” 

“No, Mary,” I had to say, “The women 
I know do their own work; but I’m sure 
Aunt Hetty, the blacksmith’s wife, can 
keep you for the night.” 

When we came to Fisher’s lane I kept 
my promise to cousin Lucy. I went up 
to see if old Becky would come and keep 
house for me. I had little heart for it. 

To my relief old Becky had gone to 
take care of Ed Greene’s wife; so I talked 
with Will, and I remember that I stayed 
longer than I meant to. I walked back at 
a good clip, and stood on the hub of the 
wheel before I saw that the girl was fast 
asleep. She had taken off the old bonnet, 
and the sun glinted through her curls as 
she leaned against the shingles. I couldn’t 
ee how even old Jim could be unkind to 
anything so pretty and gentle. There was 
a long scratch on one arm, where her 
coarse sleeve had slipped back. Her 
hands were small, but red, as if she had 
done rough work. One foot had crept 
forward. She had changed her shoes! 


perhaps some farmer’s wife 


They were coarse and heavy, but whole. 


I saw all this in a minute, then I walked 
a few steps behind the wagon and called 
to the horses, pretending that Barney was 
being crowded into the ditch. Presently 
she awoke. 

“Mary. do you know how to do house- 
work?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir.” she said eagerly, “My 
mother taught me to cook and bake and 
make butter. And I can sew. I could 
boil soap, and tend a garden if I had 
someone to show me a little.” 

I took my courage in hand and said, 
“T know a family that needs a house- 
keeper; but it’s on a farm, not in town.” 

“I'd rather be on a farm,” she said with 
that same troubled drawing of the breath, 
“only I think I can hide from my step- 
father better in town.” 

“This place that I know is far back in 
the hills, at the upper end of Chestnut 
Valley. There are two boys and a man; 
and there are no neighbors within two 
miles except old Ann. It’s a lonely place, 
but I know they’d be good to you; and 
Jim wouldn’t look for you there. Do you 
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1939 e FARM JOURNAL and 
think you could try it for a few weeks?” 

She studied her hands, and the woods; 
then she said, 

“Mr. Brant, what do you know about 
these people?” 

“Well, it’s a little hard for me to say. 
I guess they’re a pretty decent lot as men 
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o. You wouldn’t need to do any heavy | 


work; but they haven’t had a housekeeper | 


for nearly a year, and the place shows it.” 

“T don’t mean that. 
is it all right for me to go there? How 
far away do you live?” 

“T live right there. 
talking about; and Mary, it’s safe, even if 
it is lonely. You can stand it until Jim 
gets tired of looking for you.” 

“Oh, I'll stay all summer if you need 
me. I’m used to lonely places,” she said 
brightly. 


“That settles it. You'll stay with Aunt 


Hetty tonight, and tomorrow I'll take you 
home. Now don’t worry. I know Jim, and 
if he makes trouble, T'll tend to him. 
You need never go back to him again.” 

I have always liked to finish a bargain, 
so we talked about wages. When that was 
settled, she tried to smile, but her eyes 
were full as she laid her hand on my 
sleeve and thanked me. I couldn’t tell 
why, but the touch of her hand reminded 
me of the time chased a gray 
squirrel, and the little thing jumped on 
my arm and looked up into my face as 
if it begged for protection. 

Good motherly Aunt Hetty took the girl 
in, and I went to deliver the shingles, and 
attend to other affairs. But the stores 
were full of customers; Mr. Reinmiller, 
the lawyer, was busy with another man, 
and the blacksmith couldn't finish the 
wheel until morning. 

After supper, when I had bedded the 
horses, I wrapped up in a sheepskin and 
lay down on the hay. But my mind was 
full of the next day’s business. I must be 
sure to buy a few things for the house, 
now that a girl was to be there. And I 
mustn’t forget the clothes for the boys 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Adding Machine Litters 


Not all the big litter stories arise in the 
corn-hog belt. Grady Sellards tells of a 


It's my home I’m | 


Kentucky sow that has farrowed 132 pigs | 


in five years. Says he: 


“Ninety-seven of the 132 pigs were | 


raised. Eight were killed for home-cured 
meat and eleven are still on the farm in 
{dair County. The sow is a long, thick- 
bodied animal, and can nurse 14 pigs at 
a time.”’ 


I mean—I mean— | 
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LONE SHEPHERD OUTWITS 
COYOTES AND ICY DEATH! 


CHARLES W. JONES, Riverton, Wyoming 





is) “Alone in my herder’s wagon, in mid-winter, I was herding 
a band of 2100 sheep on a Wyoming range. Bad weather 
threatened all day...and late that night, the storm broke! 





2] “I was jolted awake by the wind! 
The wagon was pitching and rocking 
like a ship in a heavy sea. Looking out- 
side, I couldn’t see 50 feet through the 
ragingstorm. And, the sheep had drifted 
out of sight! 








and always will be! 


(Signed) 









4) “I found the sheep, and hours later, with feet, hands and face 
badly frost-bitten, I stumbled into range of the flashlight’s 
steady beam! It sure looked good to me! I owe my life, and the 
safety of $10,000 worth of sheep to those ‘Eveready’ fresh 
DATED batteries. That flashlight is beside me as I write this— 








3] “| had to find those sheep before 
coyotes scattered and killed them. But, 
how was I to find the wagon again, af- 
ter locating the flock? Finally, I lashed 
my flashlight to the wagon front, trust- 
ing its beam to guide me back. 
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TRAIN FOR Si 


ELECTRICITY 


12 WEEKS SHOP TRAINING 


PAY TUITION 
AFTER GRADUATION 


Are you out of a job? Are you working 
long hours at low pay in a job you 
don't like? Are you wondering where 
you can find a job that will give you 
steady, interesting work with better 
pay? If this applies to you and if you 
are between 16 and 40, then read 
every word of this message. 

Get into a field where the oppor- 
tunities are great and better salaries 
are paid. The huge billion dollar Elec- 
trical Industry is full of opportunities 
for men and young men. Build the 
foundation for yourself by training 
for 12 weeks in these fascinating, 
bigger-pay branches of Electricity— 
Power Plant work, sub-station oper- 
ation, electrical maintenance, refrig- 
eration and air conditioning, Diesel 
Electricity, construction work and 
many other branches. 


GET A PRACTICAL TRAINING IN 

FAMOUS CHICAGO SHOPS 
You must be trained to get ahead. 
The famous Coyne Shops in Chicago 
can train you fora start in Electricity 
in only 12 weeks—not by home study 
but right here in Chicago where 
you *‘Learn-by-Doing"’ on real 
equipment. 

You don’t need previous experi- 
ence—you don't need advanced edu- 
cation. At Coyne you are trained on 
real motors, dynamos, generators. 
You wind armatures, do house-wiring, 
operate switchboards, work on elec- 
tric refrigeration and air conditioning 
equipment, farm lighting plants, 
automobile i nition and many other 
branches of Electricity. 


MANY EARN WHILE LEARNING 
Employment Help After Graduation 


A lot of my students work part-time 
to help with their living expenses. If 
you need this assistance my employ- 
ment department will give it to you 
and after graduation you will get 
valuable employment and consulta- 
tion service. 

tf You Are Short of Money My “Pay 
After Graduation”’ Pian Will Help You 
I havea plan to help ambitious fellows 
who are short of money for their 
tuition. On this plan you can get your 
training with only a small down pay- 
ment. Then, you pay the rest of your 
tuition in small, monthly payments 
starting 60 days after graduation 
and extending over a period of one 
year. Mail the coupon for the facts. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
You can't make the start to a better 
agg unless you do something about 

Act now to — your dreams 
pth true. The first step is simple. 
SEND THE COUPON FOR MY 
BIG FREE CATALOG ‘eed ALL 
THE FACTS—TODAY 


H. C. LEWIS, President 


COYN ELECTRICAL 


SCHOOL 
500 S. Paulina $t., Oept. 69-33, Chicago 
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Y MARY 


(Continued from page 69) 
needed them. I wondered 
if Mary could make shirts. 

The next morning I went to the house. 

“Good morning, Mary. I came to tell 
you that I can’t start home before one 
o'clock. [’m sorry. It'll be dark before 
we get there, but I can’t get my work 
done earlier. We may not come down 
again for several weeks, so go to the 
store and buy whatever you need.” As | 
talked I laid a handful of money on the 
table near her. She set down the dish she 
was wiping and quietly pushed the money 
back. She was Mary the woman now, as 
she thanked me. very courteously, and 
told me she had money enough to buy 
what she needed. “And it’s not my step- 
father’s,” she said, looking at Aunt Hetty. 

“No, David, it’s Mary’s own,” said the 
old woman, “and we’re going to the store 
as soon as we have the dishes washed.’ 

I was in the blacksmith shop when they 
came back, each with an armful of pack- 
ages, | hoped they were all for Mary. 
They had hardly gone into the house 
when I saw Jim Allen follow them, and 
of course he had been drinking. I tied 
the horse I was holding, and hurried in. 
I wonder now that I didn’t put him out, 
or knock him down, first thing. He called 
the girl all kinds of names, and reminded 
her of the mother she was disgracing; 
then he ordered her to get her bonnet 
and come straight home with him. When 
he made a step toward her I walked 
from the kitchen, right up to Jim, between 
him and Mary. 

“Allen,” I said, “don’t you dare touch 
her. Mary came with me part of the way 
and she’s not going back with 
you today. She stayed in this house last 
night, not with Lawson’s Ann. You’re 
not fit to own a dog. And you're going 
home without Mary.” 

Allen was a good-sized man, but a cow- 
ard, so he tried another tack. He began 
to whine about having promised Mary’s 
mother that he would make a good girl 
of her, and how could he do it if we inter- 
was stubborn? He went 
away swearing he would take her if he 
had to get a warrant. I was as determined 


yesterday, 


fered when she 


as he. 

Mary turned to me a face that had lost 
all the happiness of the morning; “Mr. 
Brant, I'm going home. He'll just make 
trouble for you. I’d rather go back.” 

The even, cheerless voice, and the look 
in her eyes, made me set my lips tight. 
Allen was a mean fellow for a man to 
handle; he would be a tyrant to a girl. 

He had threatened to get a warrant, 
and I decided to go to Mr. Reinmiller 
and talk it over with him. 

When there is only one way out of a 
fix I take that .way, and meet the new 
difficulties as they come. When I saw 
how matters stood I sent Mr. Reinmiller 
for my old friend. the Lutheran minister 
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Your Roofing 
Is No Better Than Its 


Top-Coating! 








That’s why you should make sure, before 
you order any roofing, that it has a top- 
coating of STA-SO—the everlasting 
crushed slate surfacing used by leading 
roofing manufacturers to permanently seal 
their brand of roofing against weather, sun 
and fire. STA-SO sheds water perfectly, its 
over-lapping particles do not drop out or 
wash off and its colors never fade. 
STA-SO, on roofing, shows no label and 
cannot be added after the roofing is manu- 
factured; so, before you purchase any roof- 
ing, make doubly sure it is protected by 
STA-SO. WRITE FOR THE FACTS. 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL CO.,CHICAGO 
USE ROOFING SURFACED WITH 


STA-SO::3% 


‘SPREAD LIME EASY 


LOW COST WAY with LITTLE GIANT 








Smooth, even 
coverage. 
Saves materi- 
als. Eliminates 
20 tons scoop- 
ing every 10 
tons lime 
spread. Fits 
any wagon or 
truck. Switch- 
ed in 3 minutes 
—no tools. 
Spreads wet 
lime. Can't 
clog. Get more 
FACTS. 
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Jim Dandy is HARMLESS to humans 
and animals — but POSITIVE DEATH 
to Rats, Mice, and other Rodents. 
JIM DANDY is made from Red 
Squill, recommended by F s. 
pest. "Agr. Bulletin No. 65 

t comes ready to use. NO 
F USS! NO MUSS! 
As many as 28 rats have 
been killed by eating con- 
tents of 1 bag of Jim Dandy. 
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6 MAIN ST., UTICA, NEW YORK 
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and hurried back to the house. 


\ary how old she was. She was nearly 18. 


Then I explained Jim’s rights under the | 


were married. But he 
her away from her hus- 


unless she 


take 


law, 

could not 

band! 
Mary smiled. “Yes, 


but you know I’m 


not married; 
with it.” 
“But you’re going to be.” 


hold of her hand—I still remember how 


cold it was. “Mary, the minister is com- 
ing to marry us.” 

“Marry us! Marry you and me?” 

“Yes, that’s the only way to get ahead 
ot old Jim.” 

“But, Mr. Brant, marrying is for life!” 

“Not always. If we marry you can 
come and keep house for me and the 
boys. Then, in the fall Aunt Hetty can 
find a good place for you. And when you 
meet the right man I'll get this marriage 


annulled. We have plenty of witnesses to | 


that this was the only way left for 


prove 
you.” 

I tried hard to persuade her, but she 
always shook her head: “Mr. Brant, 


please say no more about it. I know him 
better than you do. If I go 

listen to that, 
were losing time I cut her short: “Mary, 
listen. Jim can't do anything to me. If 
you don’t trust my judgment suppose you 
leave it to Aunt Hetty.” I had seen the 
ld woman’s face during our conversation. 


I wouldn't and as we 


She brought Mary to me, patting her 
trembling hand as she laid it in mine. 


And so we passed into the next room. 


Mr. Reinmiller had brought the min- 
ister, and it was well that the old man 
made the ceremony short. If Jim hadn't 
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I asked | 


so that has nothing to do 


I took firm | 


stopped for a few drinks he would have 


been back before it was over. I slipped 
Mary’s arm through mine, 
on the porch. 

“Mr. Allen, this my wife,” I said. 
He was so plumb thunderstruck he just 
stood with his mouth open. He couldn't 


I took Mary inside and closed 


1s 


say a word. 


the door. 


(Continued next month) 
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(Continued from page 65) 


o 


and met him | 


ally become clear all week that Blake 
wanted to mortgage the farm and raise 
several thousand dollars. The farm was 
owned by the estate and of course Blake | 
had his rights). Mom and Aunt Betty 


evaded as long as they could. Blake also | 


had postponed bringing the matter to a 
direct issue, but he had been unable to 
put it off longer. 

“There’s no use beating about the 
bush,” said Blake. “All of you think the 
world of me. I’m something on a stick to 
hear you tell it. You ‘ah’ and ‘oh’ mightily 
page 72) 
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STARK NURSERIES—LARGEST IN THE WORLD—NEARLY 125 YEARS OLD 


NEWS FREE/ 


STARK PLANTING PLANS for 


HOME ORCHARDS 


PLAN DIAGRAMS Anyone CAN FOLLOW. ON YOUR 

HOME-YARD~—any small lot, in town or country—you can grow 

BEST STARK FRUITS! The finest, largest, most Luscious New Improve- 

ments! Have all fresh fruit your family can eat, plenty to pat unp—and most 

years some to sell. Plain Simple New Stark P lanting Plans FREE. Mail couponat 
. BARGAIN PRICES on Biggest, Best Trees! 

atts Tree Collections, arrangement, and BARGAIN PRICES come with FREE 

; 7S (* , PLANS. Here’s ONE ideal Stark Home-Yard Orchard—big 4 to 7 ft. 

PYAR ON c« ERR eS trees; 6 kinds Apple including famous GOLDEN DELIA and STARKING 


GRAPES 













—4 kinds Cherry—3 kinds Peaches—3 kinds Gra ee 45! Other Fine 


Bargain Collections at BIG SAVINGS. Coupon brings full ise. 


NEW U.S. PATENT FRUITS—SHRUBS—ROSES 
Learn all about Stark’s NEW EXCLUSIVE FRUITS—honored with U. S. 
PATEN TS—which STARK BRO’S are giving the world! Also the MOST 
BEAUTIFUL ROSES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, HEDGES, SHADE TREES. 
Lifelike Color Pictures and full Information FREE. Also check Coupon for FREE 
Stark PRIZE-GARDEN Manuai—for beautifying Home Grounds. 


FREE FRUITS ~SHRUBS ~ ROSES 


BIG, NEW BOOK—finest ever produced—just off press— 
300 beautiful color pictures—shows World’s Greatest New 
Fruit Marvels in actual color—GOLDEN DELICIOUS—Queen of 
All Yellow Apples; STARKING (Double-Red Delicious)—King of All 

Red Apples; HAL-BERTA GIANT, U.S. Pat. Peach; GOLD . 
Sweet Cherry —all the wonderful Stark and Burbank New Crea-¢ se 
tions, All Stark RECORD-BEARING Strain Trees— Highest\@% 
Quality varieties that bring top prices on the market. . 


ELEPHANT-HEART 
NEW PLUM 


BIG NEW COLOR BOOk OF 
























9 
ACTUAL ORCHARD PROFITS! “Year’s yield from » STARK 
less than acre Golden Delicious Trees brought $1140 4 ote 


in drought year’’—N. Y. Yates. ‘“‘Sold extra fru a from town 
lot for $200.00, after family use il wanted” C. Sweatt. 
WHAT COULD YOU MAKE from YOUR ORCHARD? 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


Louisiana,Mo, 
Send FREE 
HOME 
ARD 


Box E-09 Louisiana, MISSOURI PLANS and Prize Fruit 

$ 90 ; , ’ 3 
Farmer Made’440°° in 3 Mo's Spare Time gow snd, may, Plant. ; Trees, 
What Could YOU Do in Spare Time?}  \ «** y Also send FREE Stark 


PRIZE-G: IEN } = 
Homer B. DeVille, active N. Y. farmer, ual of Latieoarnie. 
found spare time to take orders for Stark 
Trees earning him $440.90 CASH in less 
than 3 months. In addition to his BIG 
WEEKLY CASH INCOME he received 
many Valuable Merchandise Prizes. You, 
too, may earn a better-than-city income. 

Be a Stark Salesman! NO experience 
needed. Demand for Stark Nursery Stock 
is a aaty double. EASY Selling Every- 
where! Check here. BIG SELLING 

OUTFIT FREE! 


GARDEN ana ALL- | 

PURPOSE TRACTOR @ 
Low ““FACTORY-TO-FARM” Prices. 
to Models. 
Walking and Riding Types. 
WRITE for 10 DAY TRIAL PLAN 
and BIG FREE CATALOG. 
RG, KANS. 


2609 Front St., GALESBU 
5812-C Magnolia Ave., Chicago, til.; 130-C West 42nd St., 
New York; 668-C North 4th th Street, Columbus. 


Check here for FREE full details of NEW 
EXTRA- GENEROUS Salesmen’s Weekly 
INCOME-PLAN for Spare Time Selling 


Old Violins Wanted 

ANY MAKE ‘ 

$60 0600 00 For a Stradi- 
- . 


varius. More 

than 200 oth- 
er famous makes sell from $150 up te 
$20,000. We buy and pay cash for certain 
old violins. If you own an old violin this 
may be worth a fortune to you. Send 25e 
in coin for list of names and prices 

FEDERAL VIOLIN BUREAU, INC. 

Dept. 535 Hagerstown, Maryland 
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It's an old-fashioned nuisance to catch 
every bird and poke a dose of medicine 
down its neck to control Round Worms. 
Worm your flock the modern nicotine 
way with Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Pow- ) 
der. Worm Powder is a flock treatment 
that you just mix with a little mash and 
feed to the birds one time. As an exam- 
ple of its efficiency, we call your attention 
to our Research Farm experiment where, 
by actual count, 2960 worms were ex- 
pelled from 250 birds in 48 hours with 
Poultry Worm Powder. The cost of 
worming the Worm Powder way is only 
¥% to 1 cent per bird. Get this easily ad- 
ministered, effective wormer from your 
Dr. Hess Dealer—100-bird size, 90c; 250 
birds, $1.90; 1000 birds, $5.40. 


SQUAWK! 
DON'T GIVE 
ME THAT 
THING! 
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ONE GUN 


For Winged or Four-Footed 
Game and Vermin 


SAVAGE 


UTILITY GUN 
Rifle and Shotgun 


1723 
COMPLETE ! 


TWO sporting arms for 
the price of one! 

Barrels with fore-ends at- 
tached. Quickly, easily in- 
terchangeable. 

Your choice—a .30/30 cal., 
or a .22 Hornet cal. rifle 
barrel, and a 12, 16, or 20 
gauge shotgun barrel. 
Any combination — select 
the rifle caliber and shot- 
gun gauge that’s best suited 
to the game or vermin you 
will hunt. 

.22 Hornet Barrel—new 
this year. Wonderful for 
chucks, squirrels, crows . . 
all small and medium game. 
Fast, powerful. Flat trajec- 
tory. Hard-hitting at long 
range. Inexpensive. The 
Utility Gun is well bal- 
anced, accurate. 

See it at your dealer’s. 



























SEND COUPON FOR 


FREE 


CATALOG 


Describes Utility Gun and 
complete line of Savage 
Rifles and Shotguns for all 
sporting purposes. 


= oe cee cee we ee ee 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. K-19, Utica, N.Y. 

Please send catalog, free. 
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7 A gas-producing powder—Not a Bait. 
It’s the gas that kills ’em. 
ONE WHIFF KILLS RATS INSTANTLY 
For Free Booklet on how to kill 
rodent pests write Dept. E-4. 
4 Ib. 45¢ + 1b. 75c + 5 Ibs. $3.00 
25 Ibs. $10.00 
100 Ibs. $25.00 
At Drug, Hardware, 
Seed, Feed Stores 
mis AMERICAN CYANAMID & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Recketelier Plaza, #. ¥. 
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(Continued from page 71) 


over my success. Now I want to know— | 


what I’ve hinted at for three days—is, 
| can’t we put a mortgage on this farm so 


[ can make a wad of money and get us | 
all out of the sticks? Yes or no! That'll | 


show clear enough what you think of me.” 
Mom and Aunt Betty looked helplessly 


at Barney. Barney looked at his plate. | 


| Then he raised his head. His eyes met 
Blake’s without wavering. “I'd hoped you 
wouldn’t do this, Blake. I’m willing to sell 
all the livestock. I’m willing you should 
borrow some of the cash I’ve got—all of 
it but a little. ll mortgage the growing 
crops—and it looks like all this ought to 
show you what we think of you. But—I]l 
not mortgage the farm!” 

Blake shoved back his chair and stood 
up. his face unpleasant to see. “You say 
what you'll do with my farm! The rest 
of you are in on this dirty treatment? 
O.K. Well, I’m telling you I won’t be 
treated this way.” He stalked out. 


Most of the afternoon 
Blake spent alone, polishing his car. He 
relented enough to borrow a flannel cloth 
from Mom. When she had fetched out an 
armful of the best wool the house 
afforded, he said “Thanks” very formally. 

They all tried to help him pack after- 
ward for an early start. Mom fetched in 
six big red apples to go in his suitcase. 
\unt Betty wanted to wrap up in oil 
paper some huge slices of cake. Barney 
leaned against Blake’s door. 

“Blake, I'm a fool butting in, maybe. 
But I’ve hoped for years you and Dru- 
silla’d get married. [I still hope it. I just 
wanted to say if you’d be—sort of kind 
to her instead of—of handling her like— 
like a piece of meat—she’d—she’s had 
lots of trouble, Blake. She needs help.” 

“Thanks a lot,” said Blake. “I’m going 
to give her one more chance tonight.” 

}arney went to bed and tried to sleep 





$25 A Foot 
4 cow’s tail is worth $25 a foot in Berk- 


shire county, Massachusetts. A savage 
dog bit off two feet of tail from a critter 


| owned by Mark H. Drumm of Stock- 


bridge, and the commissioners allowed 
him $50. 
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USEFUL BOOKLETS 


For Farm Families 


Any booklet listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is 
mentioned) to any reader requesting it. 
Simply write a letter or post card to the 
firm mentioned. 


Spreaders—“Why It Pays to Own a Rubber- 
Tired” spreader, with details of special 
trade-in offer for your old spreader, plus in- 
stalment terms. Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 
iy W. Madison on Dept. FJ929, Chicago, 


Stout women’s clothes—New style book of 
slenderizing clothes for stout women. Lane 
Bryant, Dept. 172, New York City. 


Cook Book—Complete, tested recipes for 
making biscuits, muffins, cakes, pies, pud- 
dings and main dishes. Ask Royal Baking 
Powder, 691 Washington St., Dept. 59, New 
York City, for a free copy of the Royal Cook 
Book. 


Fruit planting—Prize fruit book and or- 
chard guide and planting plans sent free by 
Stark Bros., Box E-09, Louisiana, Mo. State 
number of trees or shrubs you may plant. 


Face powder and cream—Free samples of 
10 new shades of face powder and of new face 
cream. Lady Esther, 7168 W. 65th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (In Canada, write Lady Esther, 
Toronto, Ont.) ; 


Shotgun — shells—Descriptive literature 
about more effective shooting, using high- 
powered shells. Remington Arms Co., Dept. 
Q-3, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Kerosene or gasoline lighting—lllustrated 
booklet of many varieties of lamps and lan- 
terns. The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co., 
Dept. FJ-104, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; or Los Angeles, Calif. 


Farm Radios—Literature about new mod- 
els, free trial, easy-payment, and trade-in al- 
lowance for old radio or phonograph. Philco 
Radio & Television Corp., Dept. 22, Tioga 
and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Homes—Illustrated catalog of complete 
cut-to-fit materials for home building, at fac- 
tory prices, on monthly payments. Lewis 


Mfg. Co., Dept. 3898, Bay City, Mich. 


Shotguns and Rifles—Free catalog of low- 
cost combination rifles and shotguns, auto- 


matic and single-shot rifles, single-barrel 
shotguns, etc. Savage Arms Corporation, 


Dept. K-19, Utica, N. Y. 


Care of Hair—Free booklet on proper care 
of scalp and hair, relief of dandruff, itching 
scalp, falling hair. Glover’s, 468 Fourth Ave., 
Dept. S, New York City. 


Guide to hygenic cleanliness—sent free by 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. FJ-908, 
Bloomfield, N. J. Ask for “Lysol vs. Germs.” 


“Kate Smith’s Favorite Recipes”—sent for 
6c. Address Kate Smith, General Foods, Dept. 
FJ8-39, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sample of malted milk sent for 3c in 
stamps by Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp., Dept. 
Fj-8, Racine, Wis. 


Free trial package of “Junket” rennet tab- 
lets for making ice cream without eggs or 
cooking. Also recipe book. Chr. Hansen's 


Laboratory, Dept. 238, Little Falls, N. Y. 


“How to Use Shingles on the Farm”—Sent 
free by Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash. 

“Fruits that Help Keep the Body Vigorous” 
—booklet about health advantages of eating 
citrus fruits. California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Div. FJ, Box 5030, Metropolitan 
Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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but sleep was not for him. He got up, put 
on his old clothes, went down to the barn. 

He sat down on a log and leaned 
against the barn. The shoats nosed about 
his boots. The mules inside the barn | 
pawed for attention. But he felt des- | 
perately alone. 

He 
in at the 
was Blake 
time. 

He went toward the house. Passing his 
window, he was paralyzed by what he 
saw. His mouth grew dry. In the fire- 
light he saw Blake open his trunk, take 
out the tin box, empty it on the bed, then 
hurriedly stuff the money in his pockets. 

Barney looked like a ghost when he 
appeared a moment later, entering the 
room and closing the door behind him. 

Blake wheeled like a wolf at bay. His 
lips were drawn back in an ugly sneer. 
“Oh, it’s you? I supposed you’d be watch- 
ing. I never knew I had a rat for a brother 
until tonight. I ought to kill you. 
it enough to steal this farm, and me leav- 
ing you here on the fat of the land while 
I've had to slave and fight for my living? 
Oh no. You had to steal Drusilla’s farm, 
And simple Rube as you are, you took 
Pil say that for you! [ll 


saw the lights of Blake’s car turn 


he had been gone so short a 


too. 


me in plenty. 


never get over being trimmed right here in | 
stick to | 


No, thank you! I'll 
Broadway—where I’ve got some chance. 
You fool, you could at least have let me 
know. Why didn’t you tell me about you 
and that hick girl? So far as this money 
I’m not stealing it. I’m tak- 


the sticks. 


is concerned. 


ing it. See? It’s rightfully mine, and a lot 
more besides. Good night!” 

Barney stumbled into the room. He 
closed the trunk lid mechanically and | 
dropped down. He heard the motor roar | 
angrily into the night. He rubbed his | 


his head. 


hands over 


Turoucu blurred 


vision he Drusilla in the doorway. 
She took his big hands and buried her 
face in them. 

“What has he done to you, 
know it’s something horrible.” 

“He 
the farm. But I couldn’t go on any longer. 
| had to tell him the truth. And he had 
murder in his heart when he found out.” 
The clock ticked away several long 
minutes. 

“You see, Barney—when I knew Blake 
never sent any flowers at papa’s death 
and knew you did it for him, I said to 
myself that any man as dumb and sweet 
as that was too good for anybody except 
And no Blake and no dumbness on 


saw 


me. 
your part were going to stop me. 
never let up and I’m here now. And if 
you want me, here I am. I’ve come home. 
And if you don’t want me, you might as 
well, because you'll have to in the end.” 

Barney’s fingers played hesitantly 
among Drusilla’s curls. 

“I guess this makes me all Blake said | 


[ was. But I don’t care if it does.” 


gate—but could not believe it | 


Wasn't | 


my dear? I | 


said he’d marry me if I would sell | 


And I've | 
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. BECTRIC STARTING, LIGHTING, IGNITION. 
AND BATTERIES FOR. FARM TRACTORS® 





Save money, time and labor 
With Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition, 


DELCO 


BATTERY 


Delco batteries for passenger 
cars, trucks and tractors can 
be purchased from Delco 
battery dealers, including 
United Motors Service Sta- 
tions, in all sections of the 


United States. 







your tractor is equipped for thrift. You get more 
work done because jobs are easier to do. Your 
tractor starts like a modern motor car—is so 
easy to operate that any boy who drives a car 
can run it. You save fuel, too, because it’s con- 
venient to turn off the engine when you stop. 
Electric lights keep you going after sundown 
when there’s a rush job todo. Be sure your next 
tractor has this thrifty, reliable equipment— 
equipment that you know is right because it is 
made by Delco-Remy—leader in the field of 
automotive electrical equipment for more than 
twenty-five years—pioneer in the development 
of tractor electrical equipment. 
Division, General Motors Corporation. 


Delco-Remy 


Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition equipment is 
available through the tractor manufacturer—parts and 
service at Branches and Authorized Electrical Service 
Stations of United Motors Service. 


















Buildings 


Write today for attractive prices on Corn 
Cribs, Grain Bins, Poultry Buildings, Barns, 
etc Attractive and efficient buildings for all 
farm needs. Martin Corn Cribs and Grain 
Bins approved for sealing for federal loans. 


The MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS Corp. 
109 LONGVIEW AVE., MANSFIELD, OHIO 

















Make money in your s 
time. J fast cetia — 


Also 
60 fe 





Colonial Studios, inc., 





c ° 
9s Dwight, Dept. N-2, Springfield, Mass. 


Universal 


= Tractor 


Does off feild and belt work. 
Handles easily Absolutely safe 
Operates for 33¢ a day. Hundreds 
in use. Buy @irect at tow factory 
Two weeks’ trial--satis 

merpntosd Write for 
your wful cataloe. 


PIONEER MFG. co. 


Dept. M-99. West Allis, Wis. 





RHEUMATISM 


Relieve Pain In Few Minutes or Money Bach 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the fine formula, used by thousands. 
No opiates. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
your money back. Don't suffer. Ask your druggist 
today for trustworthy P-‘URITO on this guarantee. 
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Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandottes 
New Hampshires-Hallcross (Crossbred) Chicks 








All chicks produced from flocks 
tested for Pullorum Disease (B.W.D.) 
by the Official State testing agency 

of one of the six New England States. with 
REACTORS FOUND 

a Tube Agglutination tested 

-- within the preceding calendar year 


“WELL BRED/o"WELL BREEDERS” 


“Never a week without a hatch’’ since 1927 
Pullorum Free by State Test since 1928. 
Quality chicks since 1911. Catalogue free. 

We ship prepaid, and guarantee 100% live delivery 


HALL’S Chicks have been selected 
by the Agricultural Committee for the 
POULTRY FARM OF TOMORROW 
at the New York World’s Fair, 1939. 


Hall Bros. Hatchery, Inc. Box 83, Wallingford, Conn. 


ARNDT BATTERIES 


COMPLETE NEW LINE 
ARNDT, the pioneer, has designed 
@ complete new line of SECTION- 
AL Batteries—simpler, more flexible 
and more convenient to operate. 
Built up like a bookcase—Brooding 
— Growing — Developing — Laying. 
Adaptable to all types of poultry 
houses, high or low. New line 
makes all others obsolete. LOWER 
PRICES . .. FREE — Illustrated 
Folder points sure te to Security 
and _ Independence. Write for it. 
M.H. Arndt Mfg. Co., Dept. 9, Trenton, N.J. 
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Direct from the breeding source. 
They live, grow fast, lay well. Offi- 
cially Pullorum passed. 30-day Guar- 
antee. Sexed and Cross Rock chicks 
available. Write for FREE catalog. 


HUBBARD FARMS 


WALPOLE, WN.H. Box 3 


USK'S PRICES DOWN 
CHICK 


2. 4 and 6-weeks-old pullets. Low Fall abe "es. 
= Heavy Assorted per 100: $5.90; Light $5.40; Assorted, $ 
16th Consecutive year Bl 











Leghorn males $2.95 prepaid 
Produced by Rusk’s Famous 7-Point Breeding Control Prograr 

Breeds. Sale Prices, FREE CATALOG. 

RUSK FARM Box 1220-3 WINDSOR, MO. 











> 
00 BREEDS For MORE EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get our 
a 


nd big money making strains. From one of America’s 
SEXED finest poultry breeding institutions. $1 
CHICKS per 100 books order. FREE CATLOG 


BOOTH FARMS, te: 907 CLINTON, MO . 100 up 


CHICKS 50 DaysTeial 


Money refanded on any chicks 
oot tre true . breed. No need to take ee 
You get 30 days to make sure chicks 
represented. L pe «, panne “ghieks “tar. 





nished. Low ties. AD coved, Easy buying 
an. Big discount *Fall orders. vw’ hick Manual FRE 
iSSOURI STATE HATCHE Box 906 “BUTLER, mo. 





COCKERELS Low 
COLONIAL AS PER 100... $ POO 
CHi ICKS WORLDS LARGEST HATCHERIES 

AI males, pullets, straight run in 
all leadin, Lowest prices. Blood tested. Hatches year 
peannd ‘ou! ong livability guarantee. Catalog FREE, 
COLONIAL, POULTRY FARMS, Box 669, Pleasant, 

ill, Mo., or Box 669, Florence, Colo., or Box 669, 
an ndoah, lowa, or Box 669, Cullman, Ala. 


DO-IT-WITH SQUABS 


a ae a in yo 
for ordinary wore ~~ fuxury markets want all the squabs 
in ship, every day in year? Go after this desirable, 

suatuatle trade now. Write postcard, get eye-opening 


guide, RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 


: ARHS ° World's Oldest, Greatest Strain. 


Combines Eggs, Beauty, Meat. 
a a Da of customers circle the globe Bloodtested 
O. P. and State Supervised. Eggs, Chicks and Young 
Siok. Priced Right. 50th Anniv. € cadllet Free 
. PARKS & SONS. Box 2. Altoona, Pa. 
TLOVER VALL EY CHICKS—25 breeds, also Hybrids 
Thousands weekly. Sexed chicks, $2.99 up. Unsexed 
$4.95 up. Clover Valley Poultry Farm & Hatchery, 
Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana 
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« CONTINUED ON PAGES 75 AND 76 » 


Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $5.60 an agate line, 
$78.40 an inch, minimum 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 70 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 


POULTRY 


ATZ'S FAMOUS CHIX-—-200,000 Baby Chix Weekly 
Barred, Buff & White Rocks; Rhode Island Reds; Buff 
! 7 Silver Laced & White Wyandottes: Big 
eghorns, Beautiful Dark Brown Leg- 
single Comb; Buff Leghorns; White, Buff 
Minore: as (Big Type Blue Andalusians, 
Anconas and Giants. Prices are always inline. We urge 
y bur prices and Catalogue in Colors before buy- 
ing All Matured Stock Bloodtested fall of 1938. We 
guarantee 100% alive delivery and pay postage: also 
carry a Livability Guarantee. We specialize in Day-Old 
Pullets and Cockerels. Our Sexers in actual test rated 
99% accurate. Mrs. Atz Guarantees you that when bet- 
ter chix are hatched, ATZ's Will Hatch Them Prices 
Zc and up Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept. 15, 
Huntingburg, Indiana 
NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE, 
about the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys, so easy 
to raise, that lay at home with the chickens. Tells how 
and when you can start raising turkeys that will not 
droop, sleep and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten 
from the day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable 
results, all over the country. This interesting pamphlet 
of instructive ‘‘turkey talk" is free to farmers 
Burns W. Beall, Route 5, Cave City, Kentucky 
STOUFFER'’'S ‘HICKS Thousands immediately 
Postpaid Bloodtested White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, $5.95. Pullets $12.95, Cockerels $4.95. White, 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $6.45 
Hampshire teds, Giants $7.45. Pullets $8.95. Cockerels 
$8.95. AAA matings one cent higher. Heavy assorted 
$5.45 Surplus $4.95. Lights $4.45 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Il 
FALL BARGAINS! Immediate delivery 21 leading 
Breeds. Sieb's Best Quality Foundation Chicks. Wonder- 
ful Layers. Premium Broilers. All Blood-tested. Pullets, 
Males or straight run. Send for Big Catalog and Astonish- 
ing Bargain Prices 
Sieb's Hatchery, Box 149, Lincoln, Ill 








telling 





PULLETS—Hens, ‘“‘AAAA"’ Mating, Lemmen’s large 
Leghorns. We import annually direct from Tom Barron 
in England 304 egg sired, range grown, individually 


selected birds, bloodtested, eggbred stock. Inspection 
privilege Special prices. Order now, delivery any time 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304F, Holland, Mich 
THORNWOOD GOLD BAND CHICKS. Big Summer 
Bargains Wonderful layers, extra pound broilers. All 
bloodtested Immediate delivery Sexed, if desired 
Catalog Free 
Thornwood, Inec., Dept 169, Louisville, Kentucky 
HELM HATCHES YEAR AROUND. Officially tested 
Special Broiler Chicks. Twenty years contest winners 
Free Broiler Bulletin 
Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Illinois 
SUMMER PRICES ON SALEM CHICKS. Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks: Wyandottes; Reds; Orpingtons $6.45 
100; White, Buff, Brown Leghorns; Anconas $6.25-100 
We pay postage, will ship C.O D 
Salem Hatchery, Box 10, Salem. Indiana 


BIG BARRON ENGLISH White Leghorns AAA. 

chicks $5.90; Pullets $10.95; postpaid; Two weeks pullets, 

$14.95 collect. Pedigree sired. Money back guarantee 
Heiman's Hatchery, Montrose, Mo. 


BARGAIN FALL PRICES Sex-Guaranteed or Hybrid 
Chicks—males, pullets, or as hatched, year around. Blood 
tested. Rare and popular breeds Catalog Free. 
Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 1022-J, Corydon, Ind 
NEW LOW SUMMER PRICES light cockerels $2.75 
100; straight heavy breeds $5.95-100 and up. Write for 
complete price list 

Greensburg Hatchery, Box 8, Greensburg, Indiana 
THOUSANDS BIG ENGLISH LEGHORN pullets afl 
ages. Pedigree sired. Range Raised. Inspection privilege. 
Yearling hens 

Central Farms Hatchery, Zeeland, Michigan 

DUCKLINGS A hite runners, $12 hundred. Excellent 
layers. Pekins, 5 
Burnham's Duck Farm, North Collins, N. Y 


DAVIS CHICKS for summer and fall. Write for low 
prices and delivery dates 
Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 
$2.50 PER 100 AND UP. 21 different breeds. Write for 
Free catalog and low summer prices. Sexed chicks. 

Seymour Hatchery, Box 47, Seymour, Indiana. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES on August, September 
and October chicks. $3.95 per 100 and up. 
Chestnut Hatchery, Chestnut, Illinois. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


le each! Choice Bulbs, guaran- 
blue, purple, yellow, white, 
Plant this fall 

















BURPEE’S CROCUS, 
teed to bloom. Mixed colors 
striped All you want at this low rate. 
order now! Burpee’s Bulb Book free 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 155 a an Bidg., Philadelphia. 


SAVE A YEAR, plant in fall. 25 one-year or 10 bearing 
size Boysenberries $2.00 seaeasboreion Blackberries, Blue- 
berries, Fruit Trees Strawberries, Spring and Ever- 
bearers, etc. Color Catalog free 

Westhauser Nurseries, Ri 50, Sawyer, Michigan. 
FIVE VARIETIES RED- TONED IRISES thirty cents 
stamps. Thirty varieties colorful Irises one dollar. Plants 
labeled and postpaid a News” free 

A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


HARDY RECLE ANED ALFALFA SEED, $9.90, 
Grimm Alfalfa $10.90; Sweet Clover $3.90. All 60-Ib. 
bushel, track Concordia, Kansas. Return Seed if not 
satisfied Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


G INSENG SEEDS FOR SALE. Good, sound, water 
tested seeds. 40 years experience. Write for price and 
quantity Price. Reasonable. ; 

Keil, Warren, Pennsylvania, Route No. 2. 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


eee 


Profitable AYRSHIRES 


Largest producers of 4% milk— 


perfect uddere—best of grazers—high carcass value— 


America's fastest growing dairy breed. 


rue ree hipaa 4 and of breeders 















BREEDERS ASS'N 
Brandon, Vt. 


AYRSHI RE 
100 Center St., 








vaccination. Government 
licensed vaccine; money back guarantee Also horse 
sleeping sickness vaccine, western strain, chick Free 
literature Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, Depart- 
ment 10, Kansas City, Missouri. 


FREE CATALOG of valuapie livestock books and maga- 
zines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, etc 
Breeder P ublications, , Stocky ards, Chicago 


ABORTION protection one 


So, 7. HOG SON T IME. Pigs no relation. 
Catalog. Originators 
L. B. Silver Co., Box 3, Salem, Ohio 


Pedigreed 


oO. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts! 
Sows, Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed. Prolific 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 


FANCY DAIRY HEIFERS $10.00. 
Shawnee Dairy Cattle Co., Lancaster, Pa 








AGENTS WANTED 


HAND OUT VALUABLE GIFTS with every sale of 
famous quality food and household necessities. House- 
wives *‘Go” for our sensational premium Gift Plan! Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Part time workers welcome. Big 
products and premium display, also give-away sample; 
furnished to all qualified dealers 

Togstad Co., Dept _J-6, Kokomo, Indiana 





WANTED—Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete line 
Sales way up this year. Largest company; established 
ISS”. Big earnings. No experience needed. Write for 
free particulars. 
Rawleigh's, Box I-1-FJN, Freeport, Il 


GOOD PAY Reliable man wanted 
to call on farmers. No experience or capital required 
Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up to Sl2 a 
day. Wonderful new proposition Particulars free. Write 
McNess Co., Dept. 285, Freeport, Illinois 


STEADY WORK 


Cc HRIST. M AS Cc ARDS. Earn $2 an hour. Take orders 
galore from triends. 50 exquisite folders with name at $1 
Free album 32 designs. Fastest selling 21 folder box in 
America. Costs 50c. Sells $1. Request samples 
Sunshine Art, Dept. F, 154 Nassau, New York City 
AGENTS: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee l2c lb. 4-oz 
Vanilla S‘¢c. Razor Blades 10 for S84c. 100 Sticks 
Chewing Gum l2c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, l4c 
150 other Bargains. Premiums. Experience Unnecessary. 
Carnation Company, FR-3, St. Louis, Mo 
PHENOMENAL DISCOVERY. Make fly or cow-spray, 
low as .32 galion. Prepaid trial size .60 stamps makes 
gallon. Satisfaction guaranteed Liberal discount, com- 
mission Sargent C ompany, Mount Vernon, N Y 


YOUR OWN HOSIERY and up ) to $22 a week selling 
famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon silk hosiery 
to friends. Write for actual sample. 
American Mills, Dept. Y-37, Indianapolis, Ind. 
YOUR OWN LOCAL SHOE BUSINESS. Free outfit 
starts you! Bonus shoes given. 200 styles. Big advance 
commissions. Experience unnecessary 

Tanners Shoes, 44 Boston, Mass. 


LARGE PROFITS in bargain store business. Sell new 
and used clothing, bankrupt stock. Experience unneces- 
sary. Everything furnished. Details free 

Publix, 558-FE, Roosevelt, Chicago. 
YOUR HOSE FREE with outfit. Make up to $32.50 in 
a week, taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Replace- 
ment guaranteed against holes, snags, runs. Rush name, 
hose size Wilknit, Desk K-44, Greenfield, Ohio 


Ir EARNINGS UP to $45 first week will ‘Batisty you, I'l 
send complete outfit to run home-operated Grocery 
Agency. a, no money risk. Details sent free. 
Write Mills, 3291 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BIG MONBY taking orders; shirts, ties, hosiery, under- 
wear, pants, jackets, raincoats, uniforms, etc. Sales 
equipment Free! Experience unnecessary. 

Nimrod, 4922-AD Lincoln, Chicago 

















WANTED. Housewife with spare time to try our food 
products without cost at home and supply neighbors 
what they want. Make good money. Big box of full size 
products. Free Blair, Dept. 53-M, Lynchburg, Va 
SPECIAL WORK for married women, Earn to $23 
weekly and your own dresses Free. No canvassing, no 
investment. Write fully, giving age, dress size. 

Fashion Frocks, ‘Dept AJ- 1086, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SUCTION SPONGE cleans cars like magic. Banishes 
auto-washing drudgery. New! Hot seller! Samples sent 
on trial. Write 

‘‘Inventor,”’ 





Pte 110 Kristee Bldg , Akron, Ohio 


AMBITIOUS MEN AND WOMEN to distribute Chris- 
tian Literature. Opportunity to earn $5.00 to $10.00 per 
day. Full or part time. Universal House, Dept. F, 
1006 Arch ‘Street, Philadelphia 


MAN TO CALL ON FARMERS: homes, with water 
pump spec ialty. No competition. Outfit furnished 
Craig, Box 66, Toluca 1 Lake, North Hollywood, Calif 


“UKO” cleans and d whitens clothes. Softens water. 
Saves Soap. Sells 25c. Big Profit. Sample Free. 
___Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, C chicago. _ 


NTS “make | big profits on food products, bargain 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit 
offer HO-RO-CO, 2816-S Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. _ 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 























Sell 50 assorted Folders name 
imprinted $1.00—cost + 50c. Samples free. No invest- 
ment. Dunbar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


MEN WITH CARS sell fly spray, costs 59c gal. 200 other 
products guar. by 100-yr.-old company, established rural 
route. Write O-20, P.O Box 3516, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SE SEMP. E RV IV U Ms- -Hardy Hens and Chickens. Plant 


now. Ten beautiful rosettes, all different, prepaid for 
One Dollar N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N.Y 


OUGH TO KILL over 100 trees or sprouts 
$2.00 Saves time, work and dollars. Agents wanted. 
Bo-Ko Company, Jonestown, Miss. 
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_ PHOTO FINISHING 





NOTICE: Do not mati films tn ordinary envelopes. Wrap 
well, tte securely, and put address both inside and out- 
side of package | 








} BORDER EMBOSSED EN- 
LARGEMENT or one 5x7 hand colored enlargement 
with each roll developed and 8 prints 25c. 36 ex posure 
roll developed and 36-3'44x4% enlargements $1.35. 18 
exposure roll 75c 

Vidor, 321-O Hennepin, 


ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED and your choice 
8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional Bromide Enlarge- 

ments; or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos 

and one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. Order by 

number. Prompt Service 

Finerfotos, Box S-898, Minneapolis, M Minn. 


HIGHEST QUAL IT Y 1 VE LOX reprints 2e ‘each- Rolls 
Developed and printed and your choice of one professional 
oil colored enlargement or two hygloss enlargements 25c. 
15 years prompt, reliable service 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE PH¢ ITO | MIL L. Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Roll developed, carefully printed and choice of two beauti- 
ful 5x7 professional enlargements, one tinted enlarge- 
, or eight reprints—-for 25c coin. Reprints 2c each. 
The Photo Mill, Box 629—46, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FREE SNAPSHOTS. Mail this ad with two negatives 
for sample Artisto Snapshots in free photo album. Low 
price list and convenient film mailers sent on return. 
Artisto, Box 119-6, Rockford, Il. 
QUALITY WORK SINCE 1889—One day 
Eight exposure roll developed, 2 genuine Brilliantone 
prints each negative and 8x10 enlargement coupon 25c. 


ONE 6%4x8% WIDE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















service. 





| print each 20c. Sixteen Brilliantone reprints 25c 
Willard Studios, Box 3536-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 
16 PRINTS—2 Free E nlargements Special, get-ac- 


Any 6 to 16 exposure roll developed and 


quainted offer 
guaranteed never-fade prints and 


prin ited with be autiful, 
’ free enlargements 25c 
Dean Stu: lios, Dept. Omaha, Nebraska. _ 


SIXTEE F SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS and 2 2 
be autiful 5 Hollywood enlargements with roll developed 
5c Tri al 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100—S$1.00. 


Prompt—careful 
Lifetone Studios 


2030, 





F ‘32, Des Moines, Iowa. 


size roll developed, 


SPARKLING 4 APSHOTS. Any 
Reprints 


8 sparkling prin 2 beautiful enlargements 25c. 
jc each 
Ace Photo Service, Box 2231, 


Minneapolis, Minn. _ 
PRINTS or eight prints 


16 BEAUTIFUL ART-PANEL 
and 2 graphic-art enlargements with ultra finegrain devel- 
opment, your film 25c coin 


Graphie-Art Studios, Box 660-15 Jackson, Mich. _ 


ROLL DE V ELOPED 2 sets Velox E lectrogloss fadeproof 
prints and 2 European type enlargements 25c. 20 reprints 
25ce. Guaranteed ; 
King Studio, FJ2, 
PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed work 
Portrait Type D« vubleweight enlargements, 
fade gloss prints, each roll 25c. 
Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Towa. 

AT LAST! All your snapshots in natural colors. Roll 
developed, 8 Ni: atural Color Prints, only 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Amazingly beautiful 5 

Natural Color Photo, Janesville, Wi 
TWO SETS OF PRINTS with every roll finished- -25e. 
Reprints 2c each. 35 millimeter rolls enlarged to 3% x 
+14—$1.00. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 7 Sie 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, hand painted enlarge- 
ment and valuable coupon, 25c. Reprints 3c. Fast serv- 
ice Janesville Film A-21, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt—C areful. 
Film mailers Free. May's Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. | 
I REE! Best sné apshot on attractive Photo Button with 


Sweetwater, Texas 


Two beautiful 
eight never- 





Wisconsin. 























16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad ¢ ompany, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 
NEW FOUR WAY SPECIAL. Send Roll. Eight Beauti- 
snaps Two Beautitone Enlargements, 25c. Dept. 604, 


Giant Snapshots, Inc., Green Bay, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, two sets prints plus enl enlargement 
Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints 2 ec. Jones 
Iowa. ‘Where the West Begins."’ 


two prints” each and two free 
enlargement coupons, 25c; reprints, 2c each; 100 or 
more, le Susmeare’ | tudio, Unionville, Mo. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to 
Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem, Wis. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, lowa. 
FILM DEVELOP ING BARGAIN! Quickest Service. 
Sixteen prints or two enlargements and eight prints each 
Modern Studios, LaCrosse, Wis. 





coupon 25e 
Studios, Davenport, 


ROLLS DEV ELOPED, 

















roll, 25e 
21 REPRINTS 25c. 100—$1.00. 20. prints developed 
from roll 25c. 16 prints, 2 enlgrgements 2 


Marvel Studio, ‘Albany, W is. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, immediate service, eight glossy 
prints and two beautiful double weight enlargements, 25c. 
Ace-Hi Photo Shop, La srosse, W is. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade prints 
each roll 25¢e E -xcel Photos, Dubuque, _lowa. 
EXPERT FINISHING. One day service. Rolls de- 
ve oped 16 Velox prints or 8 Velox prints, 2 2 enlargements 
Expert Studios, 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
CHOOSE! Roll developed with two dazzling colored 
enlargements or sixteen prints only 


25e coin. 
International Photo Service, 588, LaCrosse, Wis. 
FIRST ROLL 


DEVELOPED—Beautiful 5x7 enlarge- 
ment and 16 guaranteed prints, 25c 


Free mailers. Finest 
enlarging Dick's Photo, A-55, Louisville, Kentucky. 
GUARANTEED Roll developed, ~ » prints 25c; 20 
prints 25c Paotegreusee Christmas Cards, sample 10c. 
Quality Photo Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 gloss guaranteed prints, and 
leatherette frame holds two favorite snapshots, 25c coin. 

Snapshot Service, 117-F, Winona, Minnesota, _ 
8 ENLARGEMENTS films developed plus 8 enlarge- 
ments, 25c coin—116 or smaller 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. FJ, Boston, Mass. _ 

20 REP RINTS 25c. 100 Reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
With 16 prints 25¢ Nordskog, 57, Maywood, 























PHOTO FINISHING 


INTRODUCTORY OFFERS—Any roll developed and 
two prints each negative 25c—-or any roll developed and 
two 5x7 Special enlargements best, negatives 25c. Special 
Fadeproof Automatic Process insures sharper, clearer 
lifetime prints. Specify offer wanted. Reprints 3c each. 
SuperFoto Films, Dept. 17, Kansas City, Mo. 


MAIL YOUR ROLLS to film center of the world. Any 





6 or 8 exposure roll developed, printed 25c (coin). DeLuxe 
enlargement coupons free! Fastest service. Not the 
cheapest but the best. Photo Finishing Shop. Est. 25 
yrs. 150 Genesee Trust Bidg., Rochestér, N. Y. ‘The 


Cc amera C ity.’ 


ROL LS DEVE SLOP ED—Any 6-8 exposure roll and two 
beautiful double weight professional] enlargements and 
eight guaranteed never-fade dated deckled edge prints all 
for 25c coin. Two-day service guaranteed. Ray's Photo 
Service, 438 Ray Bldg., La Crosse, Wisconsin. Gratifying 
service since 1920. 


FINE R FINISHING 
One Colored Enlargement, 
ments. All for 25¢ (coin) 

Moentone Superior quality 
Moen Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 











Rolls developed and printed with 
or two professional enlarge- 
Genuine, Nationally known 





prints each negative and 
1 print each 20c. Sixteen re- 
Box 3580-P, Cleveland 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 
enlargement coupon 25¢c 
ints 25c. Arteraft Studios. 
leights, Ohio. 


BETTER DEVE L OPING: 
ine Velox prints, 2 doubleweight enlargements, 25c. 
sonal handling. 

Watland Bros. Photo Service, 19, Blue Island, Illinois. 





Immediate service; 8 genu- 
Per- 








LIFE PHOTO FINISHING lasts a lifetime, Roll de- 
veloped, 8 prints, 2 enlargements 25c. Prints 1 4c 
Life Photos, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Brilliant Fadeproof Velox prints 








and two Professional Enlargements 25c Overnight 
service. Young Photo Service, 431-C , Albany, N.Y. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 glossy enlargements, 1 hand 


colored, 8 prints 25c coin. No delay 
Arbor Photo Service, 57, Joliet, Ill 








MISCELLANEOUS 


eee 
LOWEST PRICES in the history of oldest established 
electric fence company—guaranteed fence Controllers 
$9.85. Complete line Wisconsin approved. Write for free, 
colorful catalog explaining why Coburn is cheapest to 
own Coburn One-Wire Fence Company, 2799C Main, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


INVENTORS—W RITE FOR NEW 
“Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ and 
tion’’ form. No charge for preliminary information. 
Clarence A. O'Brien and Hyman Berman, Registered 
ye Attorneys, 87-T, Adams Building, Washington, 

Cc. 





FREE BOOK 
‘Record of Inven- 





PORTABLE SILOS as low as $19.50 complete. Build 
and fill in one day. Any capacity 12 to 200 tons. Ideal 
for farms without silos, and for surplus crops. Write 
today for booklet 

Sisalkraft Co., 207-Y, Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
EDISON LIFETIME STORAGE BATTERIES for 
Light Power. Eliminates common acid battery diseases. 
Long guarantee. All kinds rebuilt generating plants, 
motors, etc. Free literature. 
G. Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, New York. 























COMPLETELY NEW ELECTRO-FENCER at Sen- 

sationally Reduced Prices. Five Year Guarantee. User- 

Agents Needed. Write for Illustrated Literature. 
Electro-Fence, Box H, Payette, Idaho. 


LATEST IMPROVED BATTERY electric fencer, $12 
and $16 list. Guaranteed. Efficient. Simple. Com pletel 

rtable in weeenengeees case Dealers—Agents Ww Fanted. 

Reid Electric Mfg. Co., 543-AG N. Cicero Ave., Chicago. 
GOLD $35.00 GUNG E —Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Dr.Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
M. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms in 
cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed perhaps suit- 
able. We buy crops. Book free 

United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 100, Chicago. 
WANTED—Hear from parties interested gold or silver 
ores, buried or hidden treasures. Bergman's Instrument 
$5.00. Particulars free. 
Henry Bergman, Box 70-X, Springfield, Missouri. 
“LIBERTY GRAIN BLOWER, unequalled for load- 
ing cars and granaries. Truck, tractor and universal ty pes. 
Also, steel granaries and Basin Tillers. 
Link Company, Fargo, N. D. 
HOUSE PAINT—White and colors. Good quality, 98c 
gallon, $4.75, 5 gallons. While supply lasts. Order from 
this advertisement. Prom: t shipment 
Paint Exchange, 1322D Grand, Kansas C ity, Mo. 

INVENTORS:—have you a sound, practical invention 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, 





























BATTERIES for Light-Power. 
Low Prices. Com- 
re Com- 


EDISON STORAGE 
Fifteen Years Life Fully Guaranteed. 
plete lighting plants. Free literature. 
pany, 84 Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N. 
“INVENTORS’ GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements. 
“Record of Invention"’ free; advises on patenting, selling 
inventions 
Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bidg., New York. 

NEW AND USED TRACTOR PARTS at tremendous 
savings—Write for free 1939 Catalog. 


__Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Boone, Iowa. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS or wor $3.50 
for 100, two envelopes and tissues. F: 
Emmert, 42 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE ELECTRIC FENCER from old automobile coil. 
Complete plans 10c. No extras to buy. LeJay Manufac- 
turing, 903 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, ee Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D.C 


CAN YOU BUY TOBACCO YOU LIKE? We manu- 
facture Plug, Twist, Snuff, Smoking Tobacco. Write for 
catalogue. Mathews & Sons, Paducah, Kentucky. _ 


STAMP COLLECTORS— 103 different stamps including 
scarce Bi-colored Diamond and Triangular Commemora- 
tives—10c. Approvals. 

_ Friendly Filatelists, Box 4428F, Philadelphia, Penn. 






































LADIES’ First Quality Spun- Lo ~-y oe dur- 
able. 4 pairs $1.00 postpaid Sample pair 3 
Bullock's, R-9, Mariotes. N.C 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SUPER LEADS FIELD in Electric Fencing. See our 
new line of 6 Volt and 110 Volt Controllers. Latest devel- 
opments in electric fencing exclusive with Super. Preci- 
= built for economy and long life. 5 year Guarantee 
Free Booklet. Distributors, dealers wanted 
Super Fence, AC-1510 Wabash, C hicago 





KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL—Guaranteed Best mild 
Smoking or red Chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, fla- 
voring, box Plugs FREE. 


Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 


DOGS 


Notice: Unless otherwtse stated, buyer of tratned hunting 
dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned for 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made within 
pe riod specified. 


« 100N, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND" 
Combination Hunting Hounds — shipped for trial. 
Write for free pocotare showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State do; rested. KENTUCKY 

ONHOU > KENNEL, Paducah, Kentucky 


OWN CHAMPION COON GETTER OF KENTUCKY 
64 coons eight nights hunt, 240 past two seasons. 4 years 
old male hound, large size, open trailer, fast, wide hunter, 
real strike dog, true hard tree barker, water worker. Guar- 
antee him to tree coons in your hunting grounds. Always 


























trees right, stays. Absolutely broke. Write for true 
facts, picture record catch. 100% coon hunting satisfac- 
$15.00, ten 


tion or your money guaraqjest refunded. 
days trial . Doran, Murray, Ky. 


COON HUNTERS—I am the ehampion coon hunter of 
Kentucky. Caught 105 last season. Offer you male coon- 
hound, 4 years old, Bluetick and Redbone breeding, large 
size, open trailer, good nose, fast, true trailer, solid true 
tree barker, wide hunter, either hills or swamps. Rabbit, 
fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00—Ten days trial Bank 
reference, guarantee money back if not pleased. Pictures 
of myself and catch furnished. 
N Ryan, Murray, Ky 

COON HUNTERS, LOOK! TIT have pair coon hounds 
that never lose a coon. Best workers together I have ever 








seen. Male and female, 4 years old, no relation. Fast, 
wide hunters, open trailers, hard tree barkers, good 
voices, large size. Hustling hunters, water workers 


Guarantee them to tree old wise large coons anybody's 
hunting grounds Absolutely broke. $30.00. Trial 
Write for 3 years record catch, description, pictures, refer- 
ences », E. Jackson, Murray, Ky 


COON HUNTERS! Unable to hunt much as usual. 
Offer one of Kentucky's best 3 year old Male Coon- 
Opossum Hound Redbone-Bluetick breed, good size, 
open trailer, very fast, sure to tree, never been beaten, 
mountains or swamps. Takes water, healthy, no bad 
habits. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00, 10 days 
trial, money back guarantee, bank reference 

H. N. Catheart, Hazel, 








Kentucky. 


I AM CHAMPION COON HUNTER of the South. 
Offer one of the best 4 year old Male Coonhounds, Red- 
bone-Bluetick breed, very fast, cold trailer, good size 
Believe will tree every strike he starts, mountains or 
swamps. Stay treed all night. Healthy, no bad habits 
Absolutely rabbit, stock, fox, deer broke. Priced to sell, 
on trial, money back suarantss, reference furnished 
Lewis, Hazel, l, Kentucky 


SILENT MONEY GETTER —Male Hound and Cur 
mixed, 3% years, large size, fast as lightning, solid true 
tree barker. Trees all strikes, coon, mink, opossum before 
they den. Best game dog in Kentucky. Tree more game 
one night's hunt any dog I ever seen. He's a fur getter 
Rabbit, fox, deer, stock broke. Picture, references fur- 
nished. $15.00, Trial. Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky 


MALE COONHOUND—Has unbelievable 3 year record 
coon catch \% years, large size, good voice, fast, wide 























hunter, open trailer.’ Hard tree barker. Cold’ nose 
Strike cold track, tree coon any place—mountains, 
ing water. Absolutely broke. $25.00. 


swamps, swimm 
Trial. Picture, reference. T. Doran, Murray, Ky 


SILENT TRAILING—Male Cur and Hound mixed, 4 
years old, very fast, solid true tree barker. Believe will 
tree 99 percent of coon, mink, pgommeee before they den, 
in bottoms or mountains. $15. Ten days trial. Pic-. 
ture of catch furnished. Bank reference. 

Joseph Ryan, Murray, , Ky. 
$15.00 BUYS 2 YEAR OLD fullblooded Coonhound, 
hunted last season, treeing nicely. Shipped C.O.D. or will 
furnish free description. 

Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- 
able. List free 

Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 


KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT HOUND—2% years, 
medium size, fast, true trailer. $10.00—Ten days trial 
Bank reference, picture furnished. 

Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky 


I OWN THE BEST COON BITCH in Kentucky. 3% 
years old. Absolutely broke. Coon getter, $15.00, Trial, 
picture, reference. ?. Jackson, Murray, Ky. 

WORLD'S LARGEST HOUND KENNELS offer guar- 
anteed tree fox and rabbit hounds. For free literature, 





























writ _— Dixie Kennels, D7, Herrick, Ill. 
HIGH CLASS coon, combination, fox, — and beagle 
hounds. Guaranteed. Trial Bargain prices . Literature 
free. Star Kennels, B21 errick, Illinois. 
SETTERS AND POINTERS. Fox, — and Rabbit 
hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 ce’ 


lue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, “kentucky. 
REAL SAINT BERNARD PUPPIES on approval— 
particulars free! Book 104 photographs all — with 
descriptions 25c Royal Kennels, ¢ ‘hazy, .Y 











ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best _ Farm “and 
Watch Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture and 
prices. Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 








FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working ‘ree 

Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio. 
SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE—Amoerica’s leading maga- 
zine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 

Dept. B, Lamoni, Iowa. 


PONIES 


ee a 
REGISTERED SHETLAND PONIES: 
$75.00. Twenty-four horse ponies $600. 
$8.75. Send stamp 

Brooks Pony Farm, Belmond, Iowa. 











Colts $25.00 to 
00. Saddles 
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Millions of Nema Worm 
Capsules are used 


annually ... 


OR ALL LIVESTOCK 











WORM CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene Chemically Pure) 


Dependable — Efficient—Low Cost 
When you give 
Nema Capsules to 
your sheep you can 
destroy nine species 
of worms that infest 
sheep. The low cost of 
Nema is repaid many 
times in weight and the 
condition of the animals. 


Remove costly stomach worms, large 
roundworms, hookworms in sheep, hogs, 
dogs, foxes "and poultry. Easy to give 
effective—low cost. 


FR FE A WORMING GUIDE CARD 






TO HANG IN THE BARN 
Write for card No. 653 and booklet No. 650 
that tell the right way to worm livestock. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-1-1 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 






















SWELLING- 


REDUCED -Wuite 
HORSE WORKS 





Frank Lindsey 
Effingham, 


Kansas 





Absorbine helps remove 
congestion! 


“We had a 5-year-old horse with a swelling 
the size of a baseball on the hind leg —just 
above the ankle joint. 
Absorbine reduced it 
and we worked him 
every day.” 

Yes, Absorbine helps 
reduce swelling! It’s 
smart to keep a bottle 
handy to use for strains 
caused by heavy work 
and as a wash. Anti- 
septic. At druggists, 
$2.50 a bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 





ABSORBINE speeds blood 
through muscles to flush 
out congesting fluids that 
cause swelling. 


ABSORBINE 


For relief of Your Own Strains, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, use Absorbine Jr. 


MIDWEST CORN CRIBS 


and Steel Grain Bins. 5 sizes 500 to 
2250 bus. Prepare now for crop 
loans. Freight paid. Agents wanted. 
Write for particulars. Midwest 
Steel Products Co., 736 Delaware, 
Kansas City, Mo. 























FARM JOURNAL 





NON-SENSOR 





No War Wanted—Mrs. Fiim—"! heard 
you let your maid go and now you're 
looking for another.” 

Mrs. FLamM—*“Yes, I’m looking now for 


one who won't handle china like Japan.” 


Fearing the Worst—SrTrrancer—" Well, 
that farce the Dramatic Club is playing 
must be very funny. I can hear the audi- 
ence laughing way down the street.” 

SELLER—"“You don’t know the 


What they are play- 


TICKET 
half of it, stranger. 
ing ‘Macbeth’. 





“Yes, they ran out of money, and it 

never would have been finished if they 

hadn't gotten the Pepo Pipe Corporation 
to sponsor it.’ 


Ain’t That Enough ?—Mr. BLack—"You 
are one extravagant woman. Don't I have 
any voice in what’s bought around here?’ 
Mrs. Brack—“*Why, darling, you do, 
practically. You don’t get the voice, but 
you get the invoice.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 
I notice that the real brains of this 
country belong to people who agree with 


me. 


Villions of people visit the movies every 
week, and most of them squeeze past in 
front of me just as the thrilling moments 
of the film come along. 


As I understand it, vandals are people 
who rob ancient graves before the arch 
eologists get around to it. 


There 
the radio to be nervous. They ought to 
realize that they are not half as scared of 


is no reason for amateurs on 


us listeners as we are of them. 


Civilized people are the ones that have 
no savage enemies except disease germs 
and each other. 


It looks as if the trouble with govern- 
ment regulation might be that you can't 
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t GIZZARD CAPSULE 


For Large Round and for Large Tape and 
Pin Worms too—for all 3 kinds. Economical. Easy 
to give. And easy on birds—-but very effective. Only 


Gizzard Capsules have an insoluble coating And 
genuine Gizzard Capsules are manufactured only by 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 40 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 








FARMS 


SEES 
sO AC RES, COZY HOME--8$700, Handy town: 8 pleas- 
ant rooms, barn, few minutes to lake; part down, #63 page 
47 Orchard Farm, 800 Poultry, Cow, equipment, grow- 
ing crops included; 22 acres on high ground near town; 
150 apple, 180 pear, 40 other fruit trees; good 9-room 
house, bath, electricity, fireplaces, new barn, poultry 
houses; money-maker and only $4000, attractive terms 
page 44 big Free catalog 

Strout Realty, 255-FB, _¥ Ave., N.Y. City 
WATERFALL, fishing stream, 152 acres in lovely valley, 
30 in cultivation, 50,000 ft My lots sugar maples, 40- 
tree orchard: high altitude, 1,600 ft., cozy 3-room cottage, 
barn, poultry house, etc.; lifetime bargain at $950, only 
$200 down! New free catalog Fall bargains, many 
equipped, 10 states United Farm Agency, 215-1 
Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo 
GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, literature 
and list of typical bargains. Specify state 
JW 





faw, 40, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY serves an 
Agricultural empire where rents, prices and operating 
costs are low, in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, W wae and Oregon. Write for Free Book 
_E *. Leedy, Dept 928, St. Paul, Minnesota 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 
Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 
40 ACR ~Near White River, unimproved poultry 
land; $175; $5 down, 85 monthly. Free list and literature 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan 


GOVERNMENT LAND—10c Acre Up Information 


all states 2: 
National Tax Service Bureau, 6 Majestic Bldg., Detroit 








EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE courses and educational books, 
slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All subjects 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses 
( ‘omplete details —. bargain catalog Free. Send name 
Nelson Compar 2, Manhattan Building, Cc ‘hie, ago 


MEN WAN >—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay 
your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto-Diesel School, i, Dept 280, Nashville, Tenn. 
REAL JOBS OPEN-— Equip ) yourself by learning Auto- 
Diesel quickly’ Real Opportunity for Real Job—Write 
nearest school for low tuition rates. Information FREF, 
Dept. A-10 

MeSweeny, Detroit, Mich. or Kansas C ity, Mo 
WANTED: Names of men desiring details of outdoor 
jobs, $125-8200 month; patrol forests, protect game 
Write Delmar Institute, D-6, Denver, Colorado 
AVIATION APPRENTICES—Training for entering 
Aviation as Apprentices— Write immediately enclosing 
stamp Mechanix Universal Aviation Service, Wayne 
County Airport, Dept V21, Detroit, Mich. 
























USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and Educa- 
tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for Free Catalog listing 4000 bargains 
(Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 


MAKE UP TO 8: “trained pl 








35 week as a — practic: al 
nurse! Learn quickly at heane Booklet f 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept Fo, Chicago 


FOREST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady 
Cabin. Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write 
Rayson-Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $105-8175 month. Men 
Women. Prepare now for next examinations. List 
jobs——-particulars free 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R-19, Rochester, N.Y. 


-—EASY MONEY FOR YOU. 


Folks like you who get new and re- 
newal subscriptions for FARM JOUR- 
NAL and FARMER'S WIFE right in 
their own locality receive as much as 
$1.00 per hour extra money for their 
spare time. 

We pay liberal commissions. The 
work is interesting, pleasant and profit- 
able. 

We will tell you how you can cash in 
on this plan if you will send your name 
and address today for complete details. 
Give age and if you have a car, the make. 


Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
238 Washington Square _ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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find enough people who want to be reg- 
ulated by politicians neither as smart nor 
honest as themselves. 


When I feel like cussing a big gasoline 
truck on the road I stop and think I 
wouldn't be on the road if the filling sta- 
tions didn’t get supplied. 


Misplaced Charity—J aAmESON—*“Why the 
anger?” 

Jimson—“I met a woman sitting along 
the road with all her furniture and be- 
longings, thought she was an evicted 
share-c ropper or something, and gave her 
five dollars.” 

“Well?” 

“She thanked me kindly, and told me her 
husband was just papering the first floor 
of the house before they moved in the 
new piano. 


Reverse the Order—Port—“Why do you 
think I can’t sell anything? Don’t I put 
enough fire into my verses?” 
FriEND—*“Excuse me, but frankly, I think 
you don’t put enough verses into your 
fire.” 














“I’m so in hopes Archibald will grow up 

to be President. He’s never earned a 

nickel, and you should see him spend 
money!”’ 


ad > * 


School Bird Clubs 
INTEREST in bird conservation _ in- 
creases all the time, and bird lovers 
should try to organize bird clubs in all 
communities and in every school. Now 
is the time to plan for a school club. 

PLepce: | desire to become a member 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and 
promise to study and protect all song 
and insectivorous birds, and do what I 
can for the club. 936,253 good folks 
have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, 
and your name will be enrolled and the 
club button and 16-page guide sent you. 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, Washington 


Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AKE SURE the name Ingersoll is 
on the dial—and you’re sure of 
dependable watch value. A whole na- 
tion knows “‘The Watch that Made 
the Dollar Famous!”’ Ingersoll-Water- 
bury Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


INGERSOLL Trim lines—nickeled 


ia U rs ~ case, unbreakable 
$4.00 crystal. Illustrated 


below. 
Other Ingersoll Pocket and Wrist Watches 
to $3.95 
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FARM RELIEF! 


ere’s farm relief no farmer can afford 

without—EN-AR-CO (Japanese Ay 
OIL Stimulates local circulation for the 
relief of pains of Neuralgia, Sprains, Sore 
Muscles, Fatigue and Exposure, also the 
discomfort of Head Colds and Bronchial 
Irritation. EN-AR-CO has been doing it for 
over 50 years. Best insurance against a 
crop of troubles. Get EN-AR-CO today 

d get your quick pain relief .. 
NEW YORK 


Prevents Bruises 
TO FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


A Genuine Penobscot 
Indian Basket 


Lowers into barrel. Elimi- 
nates dumping and damage 
of contents. 
Strong. Serv- 


rw 
S.A. an 
NATIONAL REMEDY CO. 











With a : , 
iceable. Noth- 
Patented _ to get out 
Drop order. 2, 
Open 4 % and 3 peck 
sizes. C.O. D. 
only$1.25 ea. 
F.0.B. ENFIELD 


ALBERT J. NICOLA, enricio, MAINE 


ow Newest Personal 
HRISTMAS CARDS 


0 WITH SENDER’S NAME FO PAT. 
. Absolute! - PEND. 


















































It’s io = Every 


Girl and Boy 


to have these for school! 





























me Wrist Watch 


. 4558S Remepeté for 3 or more orders for 
FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 
amounting to only $3. 


A real, guaranteed wrist watch, and a 
good sturdy one, too. It’s neat, and 
easy to earn. Fine for school and will 
keep good time with the care a good 
watch deserves. Adjustable, all metal 
wrist band and attractive box. 


Writing Cabinet 


No. 651S postpaid 
* for 2 or more orders 
for FARM JOUR- 
NALand FARMER’S 
WIFE amounting to 
only $2 
Never before have you 
seen 80 many things for 
writing, Geving and 
-. There is even 
-Ray fountain 
pen and auto-pencil. 
Two pull-out drawers and handy 
top deck. If you hurry, you'll have 
this big cabinet ready to take to 
school the first day. 
New and renewal orders for 5 years at 81. each 
may be combined with # year orders at 50c each 


You cannet inciude your own or 
orders yourself 


Send Quickly to 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
238 Washington Square, Philadel phia, Penna. 
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Whose Market Is This2 


prices of American farmers. More than a million dollars’ 
worth of hams, shoulders, and bacon every month are 
shot overseas into our United States markets. 
A million dollars a month! Not very much, not a very big 
hole in our own pork production, say the internationailists. 
How big a puncture does it take to flatten a tire? 
In an open market the lowest offer sets the price. 
Here is the record for the five months of 1939 so far, 
reported by the Department of Commerce: 
January, $926,864 worth of hams, shoulders, ond bacon 
imported. 


February, $955,527. 
March, $1,046,263. 
April, $1,262,904. 
May, $1,169,080. 


The bombardment went on through all last year— 
$11,756,298. 

Can any one honestly say that American meat producers, 
who have for sale hogs, beef, mutton, or poultry, are not hurt? 

Certainly they are not helped! 

Every time two foreign hams come through the customs 
houses two hams from American farms are displaced from the 
domestic market. 

Not only that. The rest of the American hog has to find a 
market, too. For many weeks this year lard has brought less 
per pound than live pork. 


Pores and her neighbors continue to bombard the hog 





Actually these figures understate the story. Look at the 
May imports. That doesn't mean New York or Chicago 
bought just $1,169,080 worth of pork, displacing an equal 
quantity of American meat. That means $1,169,080 as 
valued at Gdynia or whatever foreign ports launched the 
shipments. Before you can estimate how much of our own 
pork was displaced, you have to add the ocean freight, 
marine insurance, interest in transit, tariff, and importers’ 
profits, and whatever other costs intervene. 

(All the government's import figures for a century have 
given a false impression, because they are based on the 
invoice value at the port of origin. They are never honestly 
comparable with exports for that reason, and never give a 
true idea of their effect on American farmers, businessmen, 


and workers.) 





The tariff rate on hams, shoulders, and bacon, has been 
reduced in the reciprocal trade agreements, incidentally, 
from 3!4c per pound to 2c per pound, effective last January 1. 





Beef producers also are being helped in the noble causes 
of international peace and more exports of manufactures. 

The flurry about Argentine canned beef for the navy a féw 
months ago was trivial in amount. Here are the quantities 
being imported by months this year, every pound representing 


the displacement of a pound of American-grown food from 
an American table: 


January, $459,247. 
February, $342,380. 
March, $579,320. 
April, $871,108. 
May, $1,106,060. 


Now, let's look at a few substantial items, in round numbers. 

Last year the United States, while asking our farmers to 
restrict crops, imported 9 million dollars’ worth of cattle, 30 
million dollars’ worth of meat products, 12 million dollars’ 
worth of dairy products, 28 million dollars’ worth of fish, 30 
million dollars’ worth of hides and skins, 19 million dollars’ 
worth of inedible animals and products, 16 million dollars’ 
worth of vegetables and preparations, 41 million dollars’ 
worth of fruits, and preparations, 13 million dollars’ worth of 
nuts and preparations. 

Those are a few samples nearly every single item of which, 
or a substitute therefor, could be produced on American farms. 


We imported 42 million dollars’ worth of raw furs, free of 
duty, which may help explain why country boys find it hardly 
worth while to run a trap line these winters. 

Nine million dollars’ worth of cotton, raw, mostly staple 
under 1% inches, came in free to a market that now has a 
whole year’s extra crop on hand. 

Sugar, 142 million dollars; beverages, 60 million dollars; 
flax, hemp, ramie and manufactures, 21 millions; jute and 
manufactures, 37 millions. 

The flaxseed imported, if grown here, might have occupied 
2 million acres of our wheat land. 

Pouring into our factories are about 3,000 tons a day—yes, 
tons a day—of vegetable oils, competing in substantial 
measure with our own farmers’ flax, soy-beans, peanuts, 
cottonseed, tung, and others. 





The Tariff Commission publishes a book of 171 pages listing 
changes in import duties since 1930. Nearly 100 of the pages 
are given over to listing the duties which have been reduced 


on articles of agricultural origin. 





We will agree that foreign competition is not the only cause 
of farm prices being too low. 

But, we ask, in the name of simple common sense, do these 
imports raise farm prices? 

And why talk only of regaining our lost foreign markets? 
How about regaining some of this lost American market for 
American farmers? 

Agriculture needs an aggressive policy of protection. The 
collapse of prices calls for leadership which relies not on 
theories but on sound business principles. 
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You're tired of old style stoves—you de- 
mand change—you seek new beauty, new 
elegance, smart, streamlined design and 
every last-minute accessory and feature 
You're through with yesterday — you're 
ready for tomorrow. And so is Kalamazoo 
with advanced 1940 models. 


Mail Coupon—A thousand thrills await you 
in this new FREE colorful Kalamazoo 
Catalog of Factory Prices, justoff the press. 
It’s America’s stove style show and price 
guide. It’s all that’s newest and best in 
Ranges, Heaters and Furnaces. 


Over 170 Styles and Sizes—Glorious new 
Electric Ranges, trim new Gas Ranges, 
smart new Combination Gas, Coal and 
Wood Ranges, modern Coal and Wood 
Ranges, handsome new Oil Heaters, Coal 
and Wood Heaters, and sensational new 
Furnaces, all at rock bottom FACTORY 
PRICES—all on easiest terms. 


A Kalamazoo 





aes Direct to You” 








NEW STYLE - 


in 


NEW BEAUTY - NEW FEATURES - NEW VALUES 






LAMAZOO 
oven hing 








ELECTRIC RANGES 


GAS RANGES 


A Bookful of Modern Miracles— Mail Coupon 
now. You'll find new excitement in cook- 
ing—new ideas for your home. You'll find 
dazzling new surprises in minute minders, 
condiment sets, clocks, lights, porcelain 
enameled ovens and new type door han- 
dles. You'll find new waysto prepare better 
foods with the “oven that floats in flame.” 


Factory Prices—Easiest Terms—You won't 
believe your eyes when you see these Fac- 
tory Prices. You'll say “It just isn’t pos- 
sible.”” But it is. That’s because we sell 4- 
rect from factory to you. No in-between prof- 
its. You'll marvel at the easy terms, too— 
as little as 14¢ a day. 30 days’ trial. 24- 
hour shipments. Factory Guarantee. 


Mail Coupon. Get this beautiful New 
Catalog—the greatest in our 40 year his- 
tory. Savethe way 1,400,000 Satisfied Users 
have saved—at FACTORY PRICES. 


Over 250 Display Stores in 14 States. 
Send for address of Factory Store 
nearest you. 


HEATERS | | 








COAL AND WOOD RANGES 


COMBINATION GAS 
COAL AND WOOD RANGES 


COAL 
AND 


O/L wood 


HEATERS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


poor ro 


Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Company 

10 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG. 
Check articles in which you are interested. 

0 Combination Gas, Coal and Woed Ranges 

0 Coal and Wood Ranges O Gas Ranges 
0 Electric Ranges | Coal and Wood Heaters 








O Oil Heaters D Off Ranges O Furnaces 
RE an. eee 
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... the cigarette that’s different from all others 


It’s the RIGHT COMBINATION of mild, ripe, 
home-grown and aromatic Turkish tobaccos 
.. the world’s best ..that makes Chesterfield 
the milder and better-tasting cigarette . . 


A HAPPY COMBINATION for 
MORE SMOKING PLEASURE 





Copyright 1939, LicGert & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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By Courtney 


A New Problem ° : 
Along the Highway Dine and Dane o-= Ryley Cooper 





















Heres Long Hard Mileage 
cand, * Spread over the Years 





Oe 
At Leff: The popular In- 
ternational Model D-30 
for 14-ton loads. Also 
available—as Model 
DS-30—with two-speed 
axle which doubles the 
number of forward and 

reverse speeds. 





2 = <P oee Rae 
@ When you invest in a motor truck, what INTERNATIONALS in the hands of thou- 
is going to be its condition at the end of a _ sands upon thousands of owners. 


ear of hard service? Or two years, or three? ein ' , 
y q ) . Put your faith in International’s 33-year 


A demonstration and a ride, when the reputation for quality. Solve your hauling 
truck is. brand new, can’t tell you what problem through International ownership 
you're going to find out after long mileage. —_and turn your mind to other problems. 
And that’s what you want to know when you 
buy. Satisfactory performance is common 
enough in most new trucks today, but not 
all trucks can keep on giving you trouble- 
free, low-cost service for long. 


Investment in International’s lasting qual- 
ity will give you liberal savings spread over 
many years. Sizes from Half-Ton pickup 
trucks to powerful Six-Wheelers. Ask any 
International dealer or branch to show you 

By far the greater part of atruck’seconomy the rj ght truck for your hauling. 
is in lasting stamina—a steady procession of 
ton-miles delivered over a period of years. 
That is being proved by these all-truck 







INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue 









Chicago, Illinois 


At Right: International pickup trucks are available in 
three wheelbase lengths. Capacities 4-ton to 1-ton.—> 






INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS are built for low-cost oper- 
ation in all classes of field and farm-to-market hauling. 
Some are available with a two-speed rear axle. This 
means extra pulling power when you need it in tough 
spots, and speed when you want it over good going. 
If you need a heavy-duty truck, here’s a fact that will 
interest you: International Harvester sells more heavy- 
duty trucks—2-ton and up—than any other three manu- 
facturers combined. 
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The Wittys' All-Pur , Half-Ton, Pick-Up Truck 





-—s Phe farmer knows the value and economy of a good Re = eld Bpccty cadet *525° 
“four.’’ This brilliant New Willys for 1940 has a . Powerful on hills. 


powerful, thrifty four-cylinder engine vastly improved 
by modern engineering. It takes you down the high- 
way in comfort and style as fast as it's safe to drive. It 
has the power, traction, clearance, cooling efficiency, 
durability and proper weight to master ploughed 
fields, muddy roads, sand and snow. Saves on gas, 
tires, maintenance. See it. Test it. Buy it. 

If there is no dealer conveniently near, write 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 





Greatest best-seller of modern fiction 
(9,000,000 copies), L. Frank Baum’s 
“The Wizard of Oz’’ long remained un- 
touched by Hollywood producers. 

x *« * * 
Magnificent courage was required—and 
well-nigh unlimited facilities—to trans- 
late the mystic Land of Oz into vivid 
screen entertainment for the young-in- 
heart of all ages. 





A cast of 9200 is headed by the bright- 
est stars of stage and screen—Judy 
Garland, Frank Morgan, Ray Bolger, 
Bert Lahr, Jack Haley, Billie Burke, 
Margaret Hamilton, Charley Grapewin 
and Toto, the wonder dog. 


* * * * 

Only M-G-M had the resources to at- 
tempt the tremendous Technicolor pro- 
duction this masterpiece demanded. 
Two years of production work that 
required nearly every one of M-G-M’s 
thirty sound stages...necessitated sixty- 
five gigantic sets... 6275 technicians 
representing 165 arts and crafts. 

* * * * 

Trees had to dance. Monkeys had to 
fly. A tornado had to sweep through the 
heavens and bear a real Dorothy away 
to a land of her imagining that was as 
excitingly real as life itself—yet utterly 
unlike anything ever seen on earth! 

* * * * 
Munchkinland alone took months to 
build...with its 92 tiny houses, flowers 
as big as palm trees, fountains, river 
and market place. The hundreds of 
midgets who play the Munchkins were 
gathered from 42 cities in 29 states. 


* * * * 
Emerald City, populated by tiny folk re- 
sembling china dolls, costumed in every 
shade of green, required four tremen- 
dous sets, 4260 people, 50 expert glass- 
makers, and over 22,000 separate glass 
objects, some as large as a living room. 

* * * * 
The musical score demanded a sym- 
phony orchestra of 120 pieces, and a 
chorus of over 300 voices. 212,180 sep- 
arate sound effects were used and 3210 
different costumes were created, Over 
2000 water-color sketches were required 
for cast make-ups. 

* * * * 
The result—nearly 100 miles of actual 
film footage ...a quarter of a million 
feet of sound track...over a half-million 
feet of Technicolor film to give you 100 
minutes of unparalleled entertainment: 
THE WIZARD OF Oz—filmed as L. Frank 
Baum himself would have wished it. 


— Lee 


advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Muyer Pictures 
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Trade increases the wealth and the glory of a country; but its real strength 
ind stamina are to be looked for among the cultivators of the land 
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the artist. 
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kitchen by Mettee-Frittita, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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. He’s a tough-looking old bird, who evidently thinks eggs are 


John Wolsieffer is 


Direct color photograph of the new Farm Journal-Farmer’s Wife 
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H We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers always say, “I saw your = 
vertisement in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife.” This 
will secure prompt attention to your order. 
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What are three IMPORTANT points to consider 
when YOU buy LIFE INSURANCE ? 


In the past men usually thought of their life insurance in a rather general way. 
But today, more and more, they are planning on the basis of their specific needs 


and then selecting a suitable policy issued by a strong company. For example... 


THE NEED 





THE 
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If this modern way of buying 
life insurance appeals to you, 
we suggest that you get in 
touch with a New York Life 
representative serving your 
community, or write to the 
Company’s Home Office, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 
City. It would be helpful if 
you would send your name, 
address, date of birth, and any 
other information which you 
think might be of assistance in 
making a preliminary analysis 
of your particular life insur- 
ance requirements. 




















Exactly what are your own particular life 
insurance needs? Just how would your 
life insurance money be used? How much 
cash would be needed in a lump sum, in 
event of your death, for outstanding debts, 
doctors’ and hospital bills and the other 
‘final expenses’? ... How much monthly in- 
come would your wife need as a minimum, 
and how long should it last at the very 


least? Will there be funds to educate your 
children? . . . And for you, for your retire- 
ment, how much money will you require 
as a life income? At what age should you 
be prepared to retire? 

When you analyze your specific needs in 
this way you are drawing the plans, so to 
speak, for the ‘house of protection’ you want 
to build for your family and for yourself. 





If you were buying an automobile you 
would choose the type of car which best 
served your purposes. It might be a one- 
ton truck or a convertible coupe. Both 
might be equally good bargains, but you 
would buy the one which better served 
your purposes. Similarly, the best life in- 
surance policy for you is the one which 
best suits your specific needs. 

Different types of policies are issued by 
the New York Life to meet the needs of 


different persons. Some policies, for ex- 
ample, provide more insurance protection 
for each dollar of premium than others 
which may provide larger retirement values. 

One of the most important services that 
can be rendered by a New York Life agent 
is to help you select a suitable policy. You 
may obtain this service if you will discuss 
your life insurance situation frankly and 
fully with a well-informed New York Life 
representative. 





No one can foresee at what time and 
under what economic conditions a life 
insurance policy will become payable. It 
may be soon... or it may be many, many 
years in the future. At all times, therefore, 
a life insurance company must be kept so 
safe that it can pay all its claims, no mat- 
ter when they fall due. 

Founded on April 12, 1845, the New 
York Life has a long record of fidelity in 


meeting its obligations to policy holders. 
It maintains its policy reserves on the most 
conservative basis used by American life 
insurance companies. The New York Life 
has always been a mutual company and 
therefore has no stockholders. Dividends 
are paid to policyholders only. 

These are among the reasons why a 
New York Life policy is one of the best 
investments you can make. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 





A Matual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A, BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board $1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, Pres, 


Safety is always the first consideration ... Nothing else is so important 
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MUTT AND JEFF 








SIR SIDNEY, MYEYE! 
KEEP MOVING, You! 
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MAYBE YoU OUGHT To JOIN THE 
“REGULARS"'siR SID. GET MORE 
“BULK' IN YOUR DIET. TAKE JEFF AND 
ME-WE EAT KELLOGGS ALL BRAN 
FOR BREAKFAST EVERY DAY- AND 






WHASSA MATTER,SIR SIDNEY? 
YOU LOOK LIKE A GHosT! 








ITS AN OUTRAGE! JUST 
BECAUSE I'M NOT WELL, 
I GET TAKEN FORATRAMP! 



























SOMETIME LATER | 
MORNIN: SIR SIDNEY! 


heh 


HE'S CERTAINLY JOINED 
THE “REGULARS NOW, 
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S there a better way to correct constipation 
than just bearing it first and trying to cure 

it later? There is, if it’s the common kind due 
to lack of “bulk” in the diet. Get at the cause 
and prevent the trouble, with that crisp, 
crunchy, bulk-rich cereal—Kellogg’s All-Bran. 
Eat it every day, drink plenty of water, and see 
if the world isn’t brighter! All-Bran is made by 
Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. Sold by all grocers. 




















Join the “Regulars with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


| 
| 
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ALL OF US 


UTURE generations, working to pay 
| ee our bequest of a 45 billion dollar 

debt, may not enjoy the story of the 
negro who was badly scared when the 
boiler exploded at the sawmill where he 
was employed. Fortunately no one was 
hurt, but Sam disappeared before the fly- 
ing timbers had all fallen. Workers in 
the woods some distance away told of 
having seen a dark object hurtling down 
the log road at better than bullet speed. 
A week later Sam showed up again at the 
mill. “Where you been all this time?” 
demanded the foreman. “Ain’t been no- 
where,” said Sam. “Been all this time 
just gittin’ back.” 





x ker 


You probably never have thought about 
becoming a candidate for a township or 
county office, much less a state office. 
That is, if you are a busy, successful per- 
son who has attended to his own affairs 
well. Next year come the general elec- 
tions, with thousands of positions to be 
filled in the nation’s 3,070 counties and 
numerous other divisions. Plenty of men 
are now thinking of being candidates be- 
cause they seek honor or salary; some- 
times, less creditable motives are in the 
background. Government can be no bet- 
ter than the men who administer it. 


x * & * 


The bad influences are forehanded in 
politics. Why not get together soon with 
a group of your neighbors, and decide 
who would be the best man to hold each 
of the offices most important to you? 
Then go to the men and induce them to 
run. With the backing of a good group, 
and the right kind of help assured, 
competent men who would not think of 
announcing themselves can almost in- 
variably be persuaded. The time to do 
this is months in advance of primaries, 
so that your man will be out in time to 
scare off worse men. Try it—this is a 
blow for good government that any 
group of voters, anywhere, can strike. 


= © WT 


Thousands of farmers realize that their 
acres are too few, or too unproductive, 
to yield large enough an output for very 
liberal incomes. Three factors control 
the income of every farm. The number 
of units for sale multiplied by the price 
obtained per unit, minus the cost of pro- 
duction, leaves the net income. Thus the 
small farmer, who already has too little 
to sell, is at an additional disadvantage 
when required to reduce his output 
further. 

x «kK YK 


The effect would not be so bad if re- 
striction really raised prices above what 
they normally would be. Products such 
as cotton, wheat and tobacco, entering 
into world trade, are subject to the in- 
fluences which set world prices. This is 
the main reason why the restriction pro- 
gram has collapsed. Our prices, un- 
fortunately, do not set world prices. Re- 
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We asked a schoolteacher 
where we might find one 
American who has not 


benefited from aluminum 

















E STARTED THE INTERVIEW 


You've been reading about this search of ours 
who benefit 


WE: 


to find one American has received no 


iluminum? 


trom 


MISS T: Certainly. And I don’t believe there is 
any such person. But these ads of yours have 
made me want to ask some questions. 


WE: Glad to answer them. 


MISS T: Is it true that you make all the alumi- 
num used in this country? 


WE: By no means. We do happen to be the onl) 
company in this country producing aluminum from its 
ores, but there is plenty of metal imported from foreign 
producers. Furthermore, much of the aluminum used 
each year by thousands of manufacturers is metal that 


has been used before, just like old gold or scrap iron. 


MISS T: Don’t you control raw materials or have 
a patent on the process, or something? 


Definitely, no. Anybody can make aluminum, 


WE: 


and there are plenty of raw materials available. 


MISS T: Then what keeps other people from 
making new aluminum? 


WE: Other men just do not seem to be attracted to a 
business requiring such an enormous investment, where 


} 
a 

Fat 
& 
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BUT MISS THOMAS ASKED THE QUESTIONS 


manufacture is so difficult and expensive, and where 
the selling price has to be very low in order to meet the 
competition of other metals, of imports, and of the 


scrap aluminum we mentioned before. 


MISS T: It would seem, then, that you are alone 
in making new metal because you have been 
able to make aluminum so cheap? 


WE: That’s about the story. Cheap aluminum is the 
basis of an aluminum industry consisting of scores of 
manufacturers who make aluminum their chief liveli- 
hood and who employ, directly and indirectly, over 
200,000 people. 


dluminum Company of America, 1905-K Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ALL OF US 





striction can work, if at all, only with 
minor crops for which the American 


market can be fully protected and the | 


supply fully controlled. 
x kkk 

This year much is said about the corn 
crop being “disastrously” large. In occa- 
sional years the lower prices resulting 
from large crops have lowered farm in- 
come. The whole restriction program was 
founded upon two fallacies, one that this 
was always true, and the other that 
domestic prices of world products could 
be controlled. The fact is that over a 
period of seventy years the larger crops 
have brought more money than the small 
crops. Government by guesswork is more 
disastrous than large crops. 


x*nk 


A constructive agricultural policy 
would protect American farmers from 
foreign competition, encourage in every 
practical way (including payments to 
farmers for producing instead of pay- 
ments for not producing), a higher out- 
put of the sugar, starch, oils and fiber 
materials in which the United States is 
deficient, and would foster intensive 
research to expand industrial uses for 
agricultural products. 


2 rR 


The dependence of the United States 
upon distant tropics for vital necessities 


ought not to continue. Two reasons make | 
action imperative. One is that war clouds | 


hang low, and the nation should not risk 
having essential needs shut off. The other 
is that most of the materials in question 
are of agricultural origin, and our farm- 
ers need the markets. Soybeans, cotton- 
seed, peanuts, all would be higher in 
price were not three thousand tons a 
day of foreign oils being imported. 
Starch, sugar, and rubber are other ex- 
amples of products the country must 
have, but of which we produce none, or 
only part of our needs. Everyone knows 
the United States could produce all our 
starch and sugar; and no one knows that 
we can’t produce the rubber. 


ae F&F F 


A fine start toward studying new uses 
of surplus crops is afforded by the four 
new regional laboratories now under 
construction. Of course the start is at 
least twenty years late. And it is only 
a start. The laboratories contemplate 
dealing only with the present surplus 
products. They will do nothing, for in- 
stance, about so important a matter as 
poultry and eggs. Nor will they be able 
to attack surpluses by the most effective 
method, which would be to find new crops 
of other kinds that could be grown in 
place of the excessive wheat or cotton. 
Agriculture needs a few more new crops 
like soybeans, along with a number of 
lesser new ones. 
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Just one incorrect 
caused this! 


NEW WILLARD SAFETY-FILL BATTERY 


never drinks too much—stops dangerous corrosion 
f t — ii 
(_ SAFETY- eq ial oancinens 


tilling 








Here’s a battery that protects you against the power 
losses—the starting failures and the expense that comes 
from corroded cables, terminals and acid soaked wiring. 


Here’s a battery that can start six cars at one time! 















—— 





prevents Surging 


Its plates are protected against short circuits with 
Thread Rubber Insulators. That means extra long life. 
Its cells are packed with extra power for quick starts 
in any weather ... with plenty in reserve for radios, 
heaters and other electrical accessories. 

And it’s built as only Willard knows how—to last 68% 
longer than the average of 100 other makes driven a 


billion miles in owners’ cars. It’s the battery “buy” 
of the year BECAUSE IT COSTS LESS. TO OWN! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Cleveland ¢ Dallas ¢ Los Angeles * Toronto 


Willard n-r’ 


(—GARETY-FIU 








When ordinary battery cells are 
over-filled the excess electrolyte 
surges out through the vents in the 
filler caps. When blown onto the 
wiring and exposed metal or fabric 
parts of the car, this acid spray may 
cause serious damage. Willard 
Safety-Fill prevents surging! 











prevents Blindfold Filling 
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Service men are virtually blind- 
folded when filling batteries so 
located that the level of the 
solution in each cell cannot be 
seen. And it may take only one 
over-filling to do untold damage. 


Willard Safety-Fill Batteries 
can’t be over-filled. 












































To fill the bat- PLACE CAP ON Add water tillvisi- Remove cap from 


tery, unscrew SAFETY-FILL VENT, ble. Air lock con- SAFETY-FILL vent 


forming airlock in trols amount that and solution drops 


filler-cap as usual. 
to correct level 





breather-chamber can be added 
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"GET SMOOTHER OPERATION 





\ "4 don’t you decide now to 


change over to Havoline and see why 
Mr. Semrad, of Waukomis, Oklahoma, 
is so enthusiastic about this famous 
insulated oil. He says: “I have been 
power farming since IgI4 and during 
this time, I believe I have used every 
brand of oil on the market. 

“For the past five years I have 
used Havoline Motor Oil in my Oliver 
Tractor and expect to continue 
using it. The only expense I have 
had on my tractor is the replace- 
ment of one set of rings in five 
years. I find Havoline the cleanest 
oil I ever used, absolutely no pit- 
ting of plugs or valve troubles and 
I get smoother operation and 
maximum power at all times.” 

Havoline’s insulated; that’s why 





it gives such marvelous service. 
Insulating also takes the punish- 
ment of high heats when the engine 
gets going full blast. Jnsulated 
Havoline prevents formation of 
piston varnish that forms in old- 
fashioned oils, causing piston seiz- 
ure and often freezing. Won’t form 





AND MAX/MUM POWERS” 





hard, injurious carbon, either, because 
it’s distilled and clean as a cloud. 

For the sake of your equipment and 
your pocketbook, put in Insulated 
Havoline this winter. On sale in fifty- 
five gallon drums, and in five- and 
one-quart cans. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in 

the TEXACO STAR THEATRE—A full 
hour of all-star entertainment— 
Every Wednesday night—Colum- 
bia Network —g:00 E.D.T., 8:00 
E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 
M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 


INDIAN REFINING CO., INDIANAPOLIS 
affiliated with 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Copyright 1939, The Texas Company 
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TOPICS IN SEASON 





O WONDER we have Fire Preven- 
N tion Week every October. One of 

the big drains on farm wealth 
is a fire loss that amounts to $16 per 
farm per year. Every year 34,560 farm 
buildings go up in smoke. That’s one 
every 15 minutes. 

Much of this loss could be prevented 
if farm people would— 

1. Put lightning rods on farm build- 
ings. 

2. Use safety matches, keep them in 
metal containers, out of the reach of 
children. 

3. Put metal-covered asbestos 
on wooden floors under cooking, heating 
or brooder stoves. 

4. Use a ventilated collar to surround 
stovepipe that has to go through wall or 
ceiling. 

5. Rebuild old chimneys and put flue 
linings in them. 

6. Use fire-retardant roofing materials. 

7. Organize or join rural fire depart- 
ments. 

8. Put in a telephone for calling help. 

9. Equip home, barn and other build- 
ings with non-freeze fire extinguishers. 

10. Provide water supply sufficient to 
put out the fires. 

11. Quit pouring kerosene into the 
kitchen stove to hurry up the fire. 

12. Stop smoking in the barn. 


board 


Hillside washing quickly stops 
When fields are green with cover crops. 


«@ A winter cover crop more than earns 
its keep following soybeans, because it 
helps to prevent washing (if seeded 
across the slope or on contour), and 
because it uses up soil nitrogen that 
would otherwise be wasted. 

Because of loose soil in fields where 
soybeans have been grown, some corn- 
belt farmers hitch the grain drill right 
behind the combine and sow winter wheat 
without any seedbed preparation. The 
soybean straw is left on the seeded ground 


just as it falls. 


Can farming thrive, do you suppose, 
Unless the farmer also grows? 


@ A great many farm families are re- 
discovering the gasoline engine, lost sight 
of in the early wave of enthusiasm that 
all but promised high-line electricity to 
every farm. They are finding it on their 
new washing machines, milking machines, 
milk coolers and water systems. It is 
responsible for bringing these labor- 
saving conveniences to the farm families 
while high lines are still being talked 
about. 

If and when high lines do bring elec- 
tricity to these farms, it is going to be a 
very simple matter to take off the gasoline 




















“See what you can do with this mower blade, Prince!” 


engine and set an electric motor in its 
place. The manufacturers are making 
these conveniences so that the change- 
over is a simple matter. After the change- 
over, the gasoline engine is then available 
for other jobs around the farm or in the 
farm shop. 


His sense of thrift is very quaint 
Who builds a house and fails to paint. 


@ Farmers who do their own painting 
(and many of them do) can have a bet- 
ter looking and better lasting paint job 
if they will keep in mind that: 

1. It is nearly always unwise to try 
to cover heavy-colored pigment paints 
with a light tint or with white. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Blanch celery. 

Insulate the attic. 

Gas peach borers. 

Build a septic tank. 

Buy a few bred ewes. 

Cut back peony tops. 

Mow weedy pastures. 

Poison pocket gophers. 

Treat seed wheat for smut. 

Catch up on fence-building. 

Prune late-flowering shrubs. 

Sow tree seeds. Plant crop trees. 

Feed cull potatoes to dairy cows. 

Dig gladioli bulbs and store them. 

Get traps in shape for winter pelt harvest. 

Ask the preacher how his “‘God’s Acre” 
plan is working. 

Install a tamper-proof burglar alarm in 
the poultry house. 

Apply lead arsenate to lawns to kill 
Japanese beetle grubs. 

Top dress pastures with quick-acting 
nitrogen. Do it before fall rains come. 

Be patient with soybeans. Let pods fill 
and lower leaves turn yellow before 
cutting for hay. 


2. It is not wise to apply light paints 
over light paints unless the new is of the 
same type as the old. If the two are not 
similar in type, the new coat is likely to 
check or scale off, and leave a surface 
hard to repaint. Paints containing var- 
nish do not go well on top of paints lack- 
ing varnish. 

3. If type of paint is to be changed 
radically, the job will look and last bet- 
ter if the old paint is removed before 
putting the new on. 

4. The safest course is to start out with 
one kind of good paint when the house 
is new and stick to that for all subsequent 
paintings. 

5. By using soy bean 
mand for an American 


will be helped. 


paint the de- 
farm product 


The bigger the yield you have in hand, 
The greater the debt you owe the land. 


@ The land is not so different from the 
bank where you deposit your money and 
draw it out by check, for your own use 
or to pay bills. You can’t continue to 
draw out money without depositing now 
and then, else your account will be over- 
drawn. 

Likewise, you can not continue to 
take big yields from your soil without 
making deposits of plant food. If you 
do, the land will sooner or later refuse 
to honor your checks, for it can’t pay 
out more than it takes in. 

Think that over after you get through 
boasting to your neighbor that you got 
ten per cent more corn from your land 
by planting hybrids. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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SCIENCE TESTS THE 





Choice, “Crimp Cut” Prince Albert 


SMOKES 
86 DEGREES 


COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested — coolest of all! 


| "TASTY YET MILD... 
SAY PUPE-SMOKERS 


Al Drayton speaks up for millions of 
pipe-smokers in his remarks 
about Prince Albert... 










MOUTH COMFORT, 
THATS WHAT | WANT 
IN A PIPE-SMOKE— 
AND | GET IT WITH 
COOL- SMOKING 







THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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FACTS ABOUT 


MOKING 


iad 


MICROMAX. 


... the pipe-smokers’ 
friend! A scientific 
heat-recording ma- 
chine (center of pic- 
ture) that prints the 
actual temperatures 
of tobacco smoke. 
**Mike”’ confirms 
what millions know: . 
Prince Albert is the 
COOL-SMOKING 
tobacco! 


Experts of a nationally known laboratory observing the completely 


automatic finding and recording of temperatures in the recent 
smoking tests on 31 of the largest-selling brands of tobacco 


GROUP of laboratory ex- 
perts (pipe-smokers 
themselves) made impar- 
tial tests to find the 
COOLEST - SMOKING 
tobacco. The printed rec- 
ords show the results al- 
ready given above. Protect 
your mouth from the irri- 
tation and discomfort of 
excess smoking-heat. 
Prince Albert smokes rich, 
tasty, yet mellow and 
MILD, thanks to choice 
tobaccos and the famous 
“crimp cut” and “no-bite” 
process. P.A.’s full body 
and fragrance come 
through gently, because 
P.A. smokes so COOL. 
Know the SMOKE-JOY 
and COMFORT of the 
world’s most popular to- 
bacco... today! 







Copyright, 1939 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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CRIMP CUT 7 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
loatey \- 13g gage) -7 \aae) 


"RICH YET COOL. 
John G. Campbell expresses the sen- 


timents of many a roll-your-owner 
in his comments on Prince Albert... 


) nny a‘ 
TASTY yOu BET! Ve 
MELLOW./'LL SAY! 
THERE'S REAL JOY 
IN ‘MAKIN'S’ 
CIGARETTES WITH 
COOL- SMOKING, 
m_=NO-BITE PA. 
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5 pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 
handy tin of Prince Albert 


fine roll-your- own 
cigarettes in every 
handy tin of Prince Albert 
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Firestone 


CUTS THE COST oF FARMING 


NOW— 


EVERY FARMER 
CAN PUT HIS FARM 
ON RUBBER AT NEW 
LOW COST!!! 


HERE’S the most important 
farm tire development of 1939! 
Firestone engineers have 
developed an exclusive, new 
Economy Dual Changeover Plan, 
by which the lugs are removed 
from steel-lug tractor wheels and 
a set of dual Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires are slipped over your 
present wheels. No need to buy 
new wheels or cut down the 
spokes. 

It was Firestone that developed 
the first practical pneumatic tractor 
tire and put the farm on rubber. 
And now, it’s Firestone that makes 
it possible for farmers everywhere 
to enjoy the savings in time, work and money provided only by Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires. Ask your nearby Implement Dealer, Firestone Tire 












MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 0 


Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store TODAY about this new FIND OUT HOW LITTLE IT COSTS fe 
Economy Dual Changeover Plan, and find out how little it costs to put TO PUT YOUR FARM ON RUBBER i 
your farm on rubber. 














The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio pe 


Without obligation on my part, please send me: F 
O Acopy of the new Farm Guide Book. 


© Information about the Firestone Farm Tire 
Payment Plan. cu 


OO Full details of the Firestone Tire Changeover F: 
Plan. th 
0 Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip of 


Tires with my own tractor on my own farm. 





Make and model of tractor............sseeseeeee 







vel 





VALUE SENSATION 







NEW LOW PRICES 

ON FIRESTONE OF 1939—FIRESTONE Please demonstrate on........-..----+++++: date) ph 
CONVOY TRUCK TIRES STANDARD TIRES yo 
Ae en ene PEPE eT en ere ee ee ee yor 
Here’s an extra-tough, extra-safe, long- For years the favorite tires of farmers SE en a a ae ee ws 
mileage tire that’s designed, built and everywhere. Now at new low prices nat 
priced for farm truck service. Equip they are the greatest tire values of the Ra 8k 1 ea W: 

your truck with Firestone Convoy year. Equip your car with Firestone 
Truck Tires at new bargain prices. Standard Tires today. oe ee eee ae iE o0ss0<5 L-3) 
cul 
* MORE FARMERS HAVE THEIR TRACTORS EQUIPPED WITH the 
, hac 
FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE iid 

; i 

Listen to The Firestone Voice of The Farm—Everett Mitchell interviews Champion See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory _ 
and Exhibition Building at the New York World’s con 


Farmers each week during the noon hour. See local paper for station and time. * 
Also Listen to The Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks Fair. Also visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden at | 
and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings over Nationwide N.B.C. Red Network. Gate International Exposition at San Francisco. 

Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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FROM THE LAND, PEACE 
FLAMES sear across Poland. White 
clouds puff above Kansas. Shrapnel tears 
at fruit orchards on the French frontier. 
The vineyards near St. James, Mo., are 
gay for the 1lth annual grape festival. 
Across America, as across Europe, only 
man is jittery. The land is at peace. 

Roadstands in New Jersey sell water- 
melons for a dime apiece, peaches for 
60c a bushel (prices are doubled at city 
markets, ten miles away). New England- 
ers feel hoar frost on the pump handle. 
The march of the seasons brings the sharp 
changes of a turning kaleidoscope to 
American agriculture. 

Texans pick cotton, while Georgians 
seed oats, South Dakotans husk corn (two 
weeks early), and up-state New Yorkers 
pack peaches and apples. 

Elsewhere there are grim war sounds 
in the names of normal peacetime tasks. 
Minnesota fights bindweed, Missouri 
gasses peach borers. Illinois trenches cab- 
bage and celery, Oklahoma and Virginia 
thresh peanuts, Colorado shells peas. 

sut these are only sounds. Despite a 
weather-eye on skittering market prices, 
the American farmer works in the fall 
of 1939 as he has worked in every other 
fall. On Sunday, his car is in the church 
sideyard. Through the white doors. out 
to the green fields echoes his prayer for 
peace, security, and tolerance. 


Farm as Usual, Keep Out of 

War, Is Counsel of Leaders 

4 number of outstanding men in agri- 
culture were asked by FARM JOURNAL AND 
Farmer's Wire what they believe to be 
the wisest course for farmers in the face 
of Europe’s war. Here’s what they say: 

7 

Liserty Hype Batmey (Cornell Uni- 
versity’s distinguished rural  philoso- 
pher): Be calm. Work earnestly. Keep 
your faith in your fellow men. Make the 
most of your farm. Enjoy the peace of 
nature. Stand ready for any emergency. 
Wait patiently for the new day. 

7 

Henry A. WALLACE (Secretary of Agri- 
culture): Farmers should proceed with 
their plans as if the outbreak in Europe 
had not occurred. Supplies are ample 
and the farm programs can be used to 
increase production when and if that be- 
comes advisable. Wheat-seeding time is 
at hand; in view of large world carry- 


over wheat farmers should cooperate in 
the program and avoid acreage increases. 
Farmers should take advantage of price 
increases, but they should do so in a way 
that will avoid reaction of last war. 

« 

ArtHuR M. Hype (former Secretary of 
Agriculture): Any farm program neces- 
sarily a gamble on course, duration, and 
outcome of the war. For myself I propose 
to go slow. Follow normal program, take 
the gravy. if any, and save it as reserve 
against reaction which is as inevitable as 
sundown. Better miss possible profits 
than risk bankruptcy trying to shoot the 
moon. 

. 

W. M. Jarpine (former Secretary of 
Agriculture): In these critical times all 
groups should cooperate in the public in- 
terest. Farmers can best serve themselves 
and country by cooperating with all 
agencies serving agriculture in formulat- 
ing and carrying out a production pro- 
gram in line with sound farm practice 
and the public need that will insure the 
farmer a decent standard of living only. 

. 

L. J. Taser (Master, National 
Grange): War and brutality in Europe 
bring two challenges to American agri- 
culture. We must help create public 
opinion demanding America keep out of 
European affairs. We must avoid over- 
expansion in our farm program at home, 
demanding justice for agriculture and a 
larger share of the national income. 
Farm prices are below labor and indus- 
trial levels. We must use organization, 
patience, and common sense in protecting 
rural life. 

+ 

C. C. Teacue (President, Agricultural 
Council of California): 1 think wisest 
course for farmers is not to get excited 
and not to speculate either in their own 
products or in the stock market. No one 
can tell how long the war will last or 
just what the effects will be except in 
the long run every one in the world will 
pay. 

> 

Frep M. Attepery (Noted Nebraska 
cattle-feeder): Present outlook for 
farmer-feeder very misleading. High- 
priced feeders, speculative market on all 
farm products, not warranted. Sure to 
react. The farmer-feeder who produces 
to the limit in normal operation will be 


well-paid. In case of long war we will all 
expect higher prices on farm products. 
. 

Etmer A. Beamer (Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Michigan): Already this 
European war has developed a fertile 
field for wild speculations with traders in 
many agricultural commodities unofh- 
cially boosting prices. Farmers should 
avoid being infatuated with this war time 
price craze or being stampeded into any 
speculative frenzy. They should gauge 
their production and expenditures along 
their normal course of operations, re- 
membering war destroys economic values. 

- 

Houtmes Bisuop (President, Associated 
Farmers of California): United States 
can and must remain at peace. Farmers 
should hold this promise supreme, and not 
jeopardize it because of desire for pos- 
sible immediate monetary gain derived 
from war demand which can only result 
in future distress to farmers and all alike. 
Domestic stability with self-control will 
conserve farmers and nation for the re- 
construction period with greatest poten- 
tial reward. 

° 

ArtTHUR Capper (Senator from Kan- 
sas): Farmers’ first duty is to resist all 
propaganda designed to lead United 
States into war. Increased demands from 
abroad for farm staples and reasonable 
price upturns may be expected but in 
view of large world supplies no run-away 
market is indicated. 

D. Howarp Doane (President, Doane 
Agricultural Service): The plans of our 
organization and as we are advising our 
clients are to keep operating costs low 
but endeavor to increase unit production, 
purchase feeder requirements for short 
rather than long turnover. Sell on specu- 
lative upturns rather than buy. Avoid 
undue expansion, creation of debts, and 
long-time commitments. 

- 

E. D. Funk (Famous Illinois corn 
grower): The American farmer will be 
called upon as was the case in 1914 to 
furnish food for England, France, and 
their allies. Farmers should begin now to 
prepare for such an emergency and to 
arrange to build a bank reserve that will 
enable them to survive another depression 
that always follows war. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Let’s All Be Neutral —All Non-Partisan 


HE PRESIDENT of the United States in his neutrality 
proclamation has promised to try to keep us out of war. 
He has appealed for a truce in politics. 

Every loyal American will support these two objectives. 

Americans are determined not to be deceived again by 
talk of saving democracy, or the “War to End Wars.” 

The war in Europe is the direct result of a peace treaty, 
for which Americans died—a treaty that has kept alive the 
ancient feuds in the struggles for power, for territory, for 
resources, and for markets. It is nothing new; over there, a 
human life weighs but little in the balance against empire- 
building. 

The United States has been built by people whose an- 
cestors came here to escape just such conflicts, and the tyran- 
nies which are their consequence. 


ARS are not launched by the people. They are started 

by leaders—leaders lusting for power and fame. But 
first they must fan the fires of prejudice and hate in order that 
the people will follow. Americans are determined this time 
not to be swayed either by the propaganda of the warring 
nations, or by the excitements of those at home who can't 
keep their heads. 

It will not be difficult to keep the United States out of this 
war. All it will need is a determined will to stay at peace, 
on the part of the nation’s leaders. 

The Scandinavian countries, Holland, and Switzerland, 
remained neutral in the World War, and will undoubtedly 
keep out of this one. They are realistic. Their leaders simply 
do not get the idea that the future of all humanity rests on 


their shoulders. 


ARMERS will subscribe one hundred per cent to the Presi- 
dent's proposal for a truce in partisanship, and they will 
not think it unreasonable to ask him to set the example. 


Having made himself the foremost issue in politics, they 
will first of all look to him for a pledge of abandonment of 
all personal political ambitions. 

He will be expected to take the lead in the adjournment 
of politics by dismissing from his official family and from 
government office those violent disciples of hate, the Ickes, 
the Corcorans, and their ilk, who have disqualified them- 
selves for public service by attacks upon the congressional 
majorities that refused to show partisanship in European 
affairs. 

The President should, of course, pledge a decent respect 
for the independence of the radio; this is important, since he 
has power under the emergency proclamation to suspend, 
close, dismantle, or take over for the government any broad- 
casting station in the country. 

Such pledges of nonpartisanship, made on all sides and 
mutually respected, will aid the President in building and 
keeping a united American sentiment for staying out of the 
war. Let the so-called neutrality act be repealed. Let 
American ships and American citizens be prohibited from 
going into the war zones. Let us have actual neutrality, and 
actual non-partisanship. 


BY SUCH means the torch of freedom can be kept alight 
in the United States, at least. Then we can be free to 
work out the still unsolved problems of rebuilding a permanent 
prosperity for our own people. To restore prosperity and 
maintain the freedom of men is the best thing we can do for 
the world and for democracy. That is our great moral oppor- 
tunity. If we are led into war, prosperity, freedom and 
democracy alike will be “gone with the wind.” 

It will not be hard to be neutral, if we have the genuine 
will to do it. 

Only misguided leadership and a deceived and misled 
people can turn our steps down the bloody road we so 
deeply dread. 








(Continued from page 13) 

Gien C. MelILroy (President, Amerti- 
can Soybean Growers’ Association): We 
should go along very much as usual, not 
attempting to make extensive change in 
equipment and production to meet some 
apparent temporary advantage. Anyone 
who will follow this policy will be aiding 
our agricultural industry and avoiding 
such pitfalls as the development during 
and after last European conflict. 

> 


Eart C. Situ (President Illinois 
Agricultural Association): This is a time 
for careful and unprejudiced thinking as 
farmers make their contribution toward 
maintaining peaceful relations between 
the United States and warring countries. 
The soundness of the soil conservation. 
acreage adjustment and commodity loan 
programs assuring the nation of adequate 
food supplies at fair prices is now being 
disclosed. The wild speculation affecting 
other commodities and stocks has been 
minimized in agriculture as a result of 
our substantial carry-over of basic farm 
crops in the hands of producers. Farmers 
will use their influence to forestall all 
types of profiteering as a further con- 
tribution to peaceful relations. 


James E. Rice (President, World Poul- 
try Science Association): The most effec- 
tive policy during this war crisis is to 
teach. preach, and practice true Ameri- 
canism: to cherish and protect our Ameri- 
can institutions and help to purge our 
country of disloyal and criminal elements 
and to support morally. financially. and 
liberally the Boy and Girl Scout move- 
ments as the best bulwarks of democracy. 

= 

J. R. Howarp (Former President, 
{merican Farm Bureau Federation): 
War always means inflation with disas- 
trous deflation following, thus farmers 
should hold acreage to immediate domes- 
tic needs. When prices advance existing 
indebtedness should first be liquidated, 
new debts be contracted only for urgent 
needs. 

- 

C. J. Craassen (President, Farmers’ 
Vational Company, Omaha, Nebraska): 
We feel that with a three-year war in 
prospect all farm products and lands will 
have advances which should be kept 
reasonable through cooperation in the 
ever normal granary so that the disas- 
trous deflation always following peace 
will be mitigated as much as human fore- 
sight can accomplish. 


TOBACCO HOLIDAY 

BECAUSE of low tobacco prices and the 
withdrawal of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany from all North Carolina markets 
on September 11, warehousemen an- 
nounced a selling holiday beginning Sep- 
tember 12 on Border Belt and Eastern 
North Carolina markets, and September 
13 on the Middle Belt. The holiday was 
to last at least a week. 

Before the holiday was decreed, 405.- 
000,000 pounds had been sold for an 
average of 14's cents a pound. 

North Carolina tobacco farmers plan 
to hold a referendum on the 1940 crop as 
soon as an eleven-man committee ap- 
pointed September 9 can confer with 


AAA officials. 


A GOOD RAT YEAR 
WHEN today’s farmers tell their children 
and grandchildren about the year 1939, 
they are just as likely as not to refer to 
it as “the year of war and so many rats.” 
There has been an enormous increase 
in rat population. Typical of the many 
stories is one related by a farmer in 
Poweshiek county, Iowa. When he was 
feeding the hogs, his dog began digging 
under the edge of the scale. Thinking 
the dog smelled a rat, he flooded under 
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the scales with a barrel of water. In 
half an hour, he killed 53 rats. 

Small town druggists have had a good 
year on strychnine, calcium cyanide and 
prepared rat poisons. One druggist who 
sold calcium cyanide went out to the farm 
to see how it would work. He told a 
Farm Journal correspondent: 

“Soon after the farmer put the cyanide 
down the rat hole, a rat came hurrying 
out, ran a rod or so and dropped over 
dead. Another one came out and put 
on the same act. A third one came out 
with a jump and died before hitting the 
ground.” 

Cribbed corn, much of which has not 
been disturbed since the 1937 harvest, is 
blamed for the rat increase. In some of 
the AAA sealed cribs losses as high as 
50% been reported. Some corn 
sealed as No. 3 has been cut down to 
No. 5 by rat damage. 

Manufacturers of ratproof metal cribs, 
at the state fairs, found farmers more 
responsive to a sales talk about rat dam- 
age than to one which showed how the 
seven cents offered by AAA would help to 


pay for a new crib. 


have 


TURKEY CONFUSION 

THE Thanksgiving revolt is raising goose- 
flesh on turkey and cranberry marketers. 
President Roosevelt’s decree advancing 
the holiday to November 23 met the out- 
right approval of only 24 state gover- 
nors. Of the rest, nine are still unde- 
cided, while the remaining 15 say they 
intend to issue decrees setting Thanks- 
viving observance in their states on the 
established date, November 30. 

New York City will celebrate Thanks- 
giving on November 23, but Boston, 200 
miles away, will celebrate on the 30th. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, will eat turkey on 
November 30, but Omaha, Nebr., across 
the Missouri River may eat it on the 23rd. 

Opinion among producers and coop- 

eratives is that marketing costs on the 
Thanksgiving birds will be increased. 
@ Who says turkeys can’t read? A 
turkey raiser near Knobnoster, Missouri, 
noticed his turkeys in frenzied flight re- 
cently and investigated the cause. It 
was one page of a newspaper blown from 
a car on a nearby road. On it was printed 
President Roosevelt’s decision to change 
Thanksgiving Day from November 30 to 
November 23. 


CHAINS MOVE SURPLUS 


TWO months ago A & P chain groceries 
bought a huge lot of cotton bags. Last 
month they started to take the surplus 
foods problem apart to see how it could 
be made to tick for all consumers. 

The test medium is an advertising and 
promotion drive in 700 stores at Detroit 
Pittsburgh, and four smaller cities on 
the 13 staples listed as surplus com- 
modity foods by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

First thing sought is a method by 
which food merchants can match the gov- 
érnment’s food stamp plan with special 
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merchandising drives of their own thus 
increasing the regular retail sale of sur- 
plus products. Initial A & P tests at 
Rochester, New York, brought a 72% 
increase in the sale of wheat flour, upped 
egg sales 38% and corn meal 68%. 

From results in the six cities, the chain 
will work out charts on the value of re- 
tail promotion in reducing surplus, and 
turn the information over to Federal ofh- 
cials. 

Scheduled for appearance before the 
anti-trust division of the Department of 
Justice on charges of possible monopoly 
is, among others, the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company, operator of A & P 
stores. 


CO-OP’S BANK 
LOCK, stock and checks, the Citizen’s 
State Bank of Beech Grove, Indiana, has 
become the property of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Co-operative Association. 
Community service will be carried on 
as usual but the Beech Grove bankers 
will now experiment with a_ limited 
amount of discounting of farmers’ fer- 
tilizer and implement papers, a business 
that banks often don’t want. It will also 
serve as a clearing house for the Co-op’s 
credit unions throughout the state. 


IT’S GOOD, TOO 

To print the 100-page October Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife, it took a 
whole trainload of paper—32 carloads to 
be exact. 

If you would put all the trimmed copies 
end to end, they would reach 497 miles, 


31,500 FT. 
(5.9 MILES ) 


14,000 FT. 
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which is approximately the distance from 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to Kansas City, 
Missouri, or from Kansas City, Missouri, 
to Madison, Wisconsin. 

Spread out in one single sheet, the 
paper used to print these copies would 
cover 2,176 acres. This paper would 
make a sidewalk 68 inches wide all the 
way from New York to San Francisco— 
3,180 miles. 

If all the copies were piled on top of 
each other, the stack would reach 5.9 
miles high, which is nearly one-half mile 
higher than Mt. Everest, the highest peak 
in the world. The stack would be 214 times 
as high as Pikes Peak in Colorado. 
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CHILDLESS BEETLES? 


SEARCH for a spray or dust that will 
make the Japanese beetle incapable of 
reproduction is rumored to be under way 
in the experimental laboratories of the 
Du Pont Company at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Although company officials will 
neither affirm nor deny the rumor, they 
admit that research has started on the 
beetle problem “along totally new lines.” 

Present beetle sprays are intended to 
kill eggs or adults through direct appli- 
cation of the insecticide; many stun 
rather than kill. This summer, despite 
the sale of thousands of pounds of bug- 
juice, beetles were fatter, shinier, and 
more destructive than ever. 

The new Du Pont research, according 
to the story, will test for a spray that 
robs both male and female of the power 
to reproduce. If it succeeds, a similar 
spray will be worked out for grasshoppers 
and other cold-blooded pests. 


THE GOOD LIFE 


HOW to further “the good life” for 
American farm folk has been the theme 
of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion ever since Theodore Roosevelt 
thought of such an organization 22 years 
ago. Early in September some 600 of the 
nation’s farm leaders met at State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

Chief lack at the meeting was farm 
people themselves. Even Pennsylvania’s 
local extension agents were not there. 
Professionals spent three days discussing 
ideas on which most folks are agreed 
already. Best was the “Youth Section” 
which brought together 200 youngsters. 

Highlighted were three points: 

1. Dean Chris L. Christensen, able 
president of the Association, declared 
that restoration of income to city labor- 
ing men and raising the standard of 
living abroad would “do more than any 
other single thing” for the income of 
American farmers. 

2. Rural schools must change methods 
and course of study to give children a 
more useful education, to educate adults, 
if rural life and democracy itself are to 
thrive. 

3. Drama, music, books, pictures, rec- 
reation—all are getting increasing atten- 
tion from farmers. 

Top spots of the program were the ap- 
pearance of Grant Wood and John Steu- 
art Curry, two of America’s foremost 
artists, 


FLY GOT AWAY 
THAT old story about the chain of 


circumstances starting with the loss of 
a horseshoe nail is matched by a Penn- 
sylvania incident involving a fly. 

At threshing time, a horse on Lee 
Peebles’ farm, Crawford county, switched 
its tail at a fly. The tail was caught in 
the thresher and torn off. So badly was 
the machine damaged that threshing had 
to wait for repairs. 

The fly escaped. 











What Euro 


Means 


HE clerks at Chicago’s Board of 

Trade slept the clock around when 

the pits closed for the second week- 
end in September. Wheat prices had 
been on springs all week, to close at 
82.5c, a net gain of 6c. Corn, bouncing 
to the same tempo, closed at 56.5c, a net 
gain of 6c. Daily sales were fifteen mil- 
lion bushels above the same week in 
1938. And the last thing each clerk 
heard before going to sleep was the 
wife’s complaint that retail eggs were up 
10c a dozen, sugar was up 2c a pound, 
while the butcher pondered a full mo- 
ment before handing over a bone for the 
dog. 

Europe was at war, again. 

The rainbow of  silk-shirt-prosperity 
gleamed across the farmlands. 

Can the events of 25 years ago, and 
the tragedy that followed, chart a safe 
course for the American farmer to fol- 
low now? 

Between 1914 and 1919 the gross in- 
come of American farmers soared from 
7 billion to 17 billion dollars. 

Will history repeat itself? 

The 17 billion dollar year foreshad- 
owed disaster. A dozen years later came 
a 5 billion dollar year. It was a prelude 
to 1924 when one-fifth of all the bank- 
rupts in the United States were farmers. 

Practically the only farmers who es- 
caped from that headlong dive into the 
slough were the ones who resisted the 
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THE 
AMERICAN 


pe’s War 


to Farmers 


temptation to double profits and land 
holdings. That is one bit of history that 
can be relied upon to repeat itself. 

There is still a depression. There are 
still debts. 

Finally, world trade conditions have 
changed radically since 1914. 

Oh, yes prices will go up. There 
was the same sharp, quick rise in 1914 
when speculators with money to invest 
bought in on a low market, and held for 
the silk shirt years. 

But farm prices in 1915 were gener- 
ally no higher than they were in 1914. 
The next year they climbed 13 points, 
and in 1917, 45 points. Only after the 
United States entered the war did the 
great rises come. Then the big boom, 
close-heeled by the big bust. 

The differences in the picture of Eu- 








rope are many. They may point to a 
series of developments wholly different 
from those that followed 1914. No one 
knows. 

Europe, in 1914, had only 500,000,000 
bushels of grain in reserve. This year 
the war was held off until crops were in. 
Europe’s grain yield alone totalled 1,623.- 
000,000 bushels, 400,000,000 more than in 
1914. In addition, the nations have 
400,000,000 bushels of old grain in stor- 
age. 

Economically important, too, are the 
changes in European food habits. The 
average per capita consumption of wheat 
in 1914 was 5.7 bushels. Last year it was 
down to 4.8 bushels. Europe is eating 
fresh vegetables, fish, beef, and artificial 
foods. In selling these products, the 
United States will find competition from 
other neutrals. 

Butter and cheese markets abroad are 
controlled, and will continue to be con- 
trolled, by Scandinavia, Russia, Italy and 
the Netherlands. Argentina, Brazil, Rus- 
sia, Italy and South Africa are in the 
corn market with total production capa- 
bilities twice as great as in the last war. 


Some Contrasts with 1914 
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1914 Peak Year 

GrOes Fare ICOMG. cscs cccccsccdéveess $7,000,000,000.00 $17,000,000,000.00 ('19) 140 plus 
3,400,000.00 
2,350,000.00 
4,000,000,000.00 
222,000,000.00 


re eee ee ee 222,000,000.00 566,000,000.00 ('30) 150 plus 
Submarginal land—40,000,000-acre increase since 1914 
Monthly Farm Wage (with board)....... 20.90 47.24 ('20) 130 plus 
Feed Costs (index figure).........-+e00+ 102.00 211.00 ('20) 106 plus 
Cost of Goods for Family (index figure)... 100.00 202.00 ('20) 102 plus 
Youth Left Farms for Cities...........-- 500,000 2,334,000 ('26) 370 plus 


% Change 


2,911,000.00 ('30) 13 minus 
2,865,000.00 ('35) 19 plus 
9,214,000,000.00 ('30) 130 plus 
568,000,000.00 ('27) 160 plus 
1,045.00 8,000.00 ('26) 660 plus 
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The United States produced 30% of 
the world’s wheat between 1914 and 1919. 
In 1939 we produced 15%. 

In 1914, with 59,000,000 head on the 
ranges, we dominated the beef trade. 
This year there are 87,000,000 beef cattle 
in South America alone, and another 
18,000,000 in Australia and New Zea- 
land. All of them undersell the United 
States. 

In 1914, our 53,000,000 hogs were 
available, without competition, to a needy 
market. There are 125,000,000 hogs in 
the world this year; nearly half of them 
feed behind the trenches in Europe. 

Between 1914 and 1919, the United 
States produced 55% of the world cotton 
crop. In recent years, although burdened 
with an overstock of 12,000,000 bales, we 
have produced less than 40% of the world 
crop. 

Steaming out of this stew of fact are 
four obvious conclusions: 

(a) Europe’s own food stocks are in 
better order than they were in 1914. 
Prices may level higher, but no quick, 
lasting boom can be assumed. 

(b) South America and other neutrals 
will be in excellent position for competi- 
tion. 

(c) If extra profits come, it will be 
safest to get and stay out of debt. 

(d) War presents to American farmers 
an opportunity to take over for them- 
selves several parts of their home market 
that foreign countries have been supply- 
ing hitherto. 

Unsafe sea lanes and higher insurance 
will slow down the flow of imports. 
materials, essential to industry, 
may Factories may be 
compelled to turn to U. S. farms for vege- 
table oils, starches, fibers, even rubber, 


Raw 


become scarcer. 


that have come mainly from overseas 
jungles. 
Today one out of every four workers 


employed by American industry has his 
job as a direct result of industrial re- 
search. This war is a signal to industry 
to look into America’s fields for materials 

and for customers. It is not too much 
to hope that research can do for farm 
jobs what it has done for factory jobs. 
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Dozens of crops, all available to the 
American farmer, are needed by industry, 


war or no war. 


If sanity prevails, the forced drop in 
overstocked markets 
abroad, will be used to advantage. The 
winter months will give farmers time to 
look around at the home market, talk it 
over at Grange and Bureau and coopera- 
tive meetings, and finally chart the way 
to a normal prosperity in the future. 
These are potentialities and pitfalls in 
the War. The United States Department 
of Agriculture says that no immediate 


imports plus the 


change will take place 
in the Federal pro- 
gram. Secretary Wal- 
lace has appointed an 
Advisory Committee of 
farmers and laymen to 
assist him in building 
up a neutral program. 

Yet, if war contin- 
ues, more and more 
pressure will be 
brought to bear upon 
Washington, upon pub- 
lic opinion, upon farm 
opinion. American 
lives have been lost at 
sea; stock markets are 
soaring; the profiteers 
whisper in the alleys. 
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In December, 1915, the editors of Farm 
Journal wrote: 

“It is the part of wisdom to pre- 
pare for the day of reckoning. We are 
told that ‘a prudent man forseeth the evil 
and hideth himself.’ Let the farmer be 
prudent. When money is circulating 
freely it is easy to form extravagant hab- 
its that are extremely difficult to break off 
when the pinch comes; and we warn Our 
Folks to exercise prudence.” 

This month the sons of the World War 
farmers are faced with that same need for 
prudence. 
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CORN 

Two and a half billion 
bushels of corn came off 
the American land this fall, 
despite hot winds across 
Kansas, Nebraska, and lowa 
that knocked’ estimates 
down 110,000,000 bushels 
between July 1 and August 
1. Another 300,000,000 
bushels of old corn are in 
storage, most of it under 


government loan. War 
made it all look more like 
money, 





With war over Europe and imports blocked, industry may 
turn to corn for more of its sugars, starches and syrups. 
This picture shows a “‘run” of raw corn sugar. Within 
another month, it will be rayon underwear or suit lining. 
Now, many farmers are reconsidering the Federal offer to 
pay another 7¢ a bushel for 1937-38 corn held on the farm. 


Last summer the Federal government placed orders for 
39,000 metal tanks to be placed near village railroad sid- 
ings. They will hold 68,000,000 bushels of shelled corn, 
and cost approximately 10.25 cents per bushel of capacity. 
Then the government expected few farmers would reseal 
1937 and ’38 corn. This is eastern lowa’s first corn tank, 
built on the plot of the y Aner 4 Grain Company at Cedar 
apids. 
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Clinics on Wheels Help California 
Migrants 

CALIFORNIA farm and civie leaders 
meeting in San Francisco deplored the 
fact that such books as Steinbeck’s 
“Grapes of Wrath” and MeWilliams’ 
“Factories in the Field” have given what 
was declared “distorted. untrue facts” 
about California’s 60.000 — migratory 
worker families. 

State Director of Public Health, Dr. 
W. M. Dickie, announced previously that 
health conditions among migratory work- 
ers were the best in the history of the 
state. Others pointed out that thousands 
of new, modern cabins and camps have 
been built to house farm workers. 

The health program. for the migratory 
workers is considered unique in the ag- 
ricultural history of this country. Since 
1937, California’s state department of 
public health has vaccinated 23.701 ag- 
ricultural workers against smallpox. 
given 74.257 typhoid and 1.302 diphtheria 
injections. There has been no epidemic 
of these diseases among workers. 

To keep up with the incessantly moving 
hordes of migrants, the department re- 
cently put its immunization clinics on 
wheels. Four station wagons, each with 
a physician, nurse and various assistants. 
regularly visit migratory groups. 

Cooperating with California’s depart- 
ment of public health is the medical 
program of the Agricultural Workers 
Health and Medical Association, a non- 
profit corporation of the Farm Security 
Administration that operates in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. During the first 12 
months of operation, 31.728 persons were 
given medical care—16.145 in California 
and 15.583 in Arizona. 

This organization is also using mobile 
medical clinics set up in specially de 
signed trailers. In the Imperial Valley 
clinic, two doctors receive $75 a month 
for clinic visits, $2 for office visits. Nurses 
are on duty every day. 


BREAD AS A SURPLUS 
BAKERS in the northcentral states are 
brooding over a recent ruling of the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion that bars bread from the list of sur- 
plus foods. They may go after support 
from millers, dairymen and farm groups. 
then carry their case to Washington. 

Few foods, they argue. offer a vehicle 
that uses as many surplus farm products 
as bread. “Lard, cotton seed oil, milk, 
sugar and corn are used in large volume 
in bread,” one Missouri baker said. “In 
addition, increased bread consumption 
invites increased consumption of butter 
and other agricultural goods.” 

Inclusion of flour in the surplus list 
will not necessarily increase wheat con- 
sumption, they argue, inasmuch as bread- 
making at home has become a lost art. 

Meanwhile, lard and vegetable oils 
were added to the long list of foods 
being given, in exchange for government 
stamps, to low-income families. Lard 
and vegetable oils are natural enemies: 
the Federal officials sidestepped a shriek 
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Free tummyache cures for California migrants. 


from the South’s cottonmen and_ the 
West’s hogmen by adding both of them 
to the list at the same time. Foods now 
given to any family earning less than 
$20 a week that will use government 
food stamps (but still as expensive as 
ever in the regular retail markets) are 
butter. shell eggs. corn meal. dried 
prunes. beans, wheat flours. rice, cab- 
bage. fresh tomatoes, fresh peas, onions, 


fresh peaches. and fresh pears. 


TALL CORN 

TALLEST 1939 cornstalk in the “Tall 
Corn State” is farmer Don Radda’s 23- 
foot 10°4-inch entry. from Washington. 
Iowa. But Radda’s stalk didn’t take 
the $100 in cash. tractor plow and gold 
trophy given the winner in the state fair 
contest. His entry was disqualified be- 
cause it lacked a mature ear of corn. 

First place in the state fair contest 
went to D. D. Hill of Batavia. lowa, who 
showed a stalk 18 feet 21% inches tall 
still 64% inches shorter than the record 
stalk shown in 1937 by George Osborne 
of Arkansas. 

Unless some West Virginia farmer pro- 
duces a stalk taller than Hill’s by Sep- 
tember 23. Iowa’s Governor Wilson will 
dine on a select West Virginia ham, the 
sift of the chief executive of the Pan- 
handle State. With 100 entries from 
18 West Virginia counties in the contest 
September 1, the tallest stalk entered 


was 17 feet. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
A MOVEMENT to bring illustrated les- 
sons on food, clothing, conservation and 
similar subjects into the one- and two- 
room country schools has been organized 
by a group of educators at the State 
Teachers’ College in Mankato, Minn. 
Visual education has proven its worth 
in city schools but has been beyond the 
reach of many country pupils because of 
the high cost of motion picture projectors, 
photographs and other essentials. The 
Mankato group organized the Creative 


Educational Society, set to work on a 
project they call the Visualized Curricu- 
lum Series. It consists of groups of 
mounted photographs, each with an ex- 
planatory text and study questions on 
the back. Pictures of the first series are 
based on the theme “Living Together in 
the Modern World” and will be organized 
to include discussions of geography. his- 
tory and elementary science. Sets will 
be loaned to school districts for an 
agreed period. 

Similarly, the Society plans to lease 
motion picture projectors to country 
schools together with a yearly service of 
90 reels of educational film. 


LARD WINS A BLINDFOLD TEST 
DESPITE Secretary Wallace’s mid- 
August statement that record stocks of 
fats and oils do not warrant an export 
subsidy program. midwestern hog pro- 
ducers, grocers. butchers and housewives 
are cooperating to do their bit toward 
reducing surpluses. 

At Osage, Iowa, the commercial club 
and farm organizations cooperated in 
staging a “Lard Week.” Uses for lard 
were emphasized at a cooking school. 
Prizes were offered for the best cakes, 
doughnuts, rolls, bread. etc., made with 
lard. Hungry farmers and their families 
consumed 4,000 doughnuts dispensed by 
an implement firm one afternoon and 
evening. In a “blindfold” test. 85% of 
the volunteers expressed a_ preference 
for cakes made with lard, as compared 
to pastry in which a lard substitute was 
used. 

Reported one Osage merchant: “Many 
women now are buying a dollar’s worth 
of lard instead of a quarter’s worth.” 
Said another: “We sell only lard sub- 
stitutes. We noticed a decided drop in 
sales.” 

Back home in Des Moines, the previous 
week, Secretary Wallace said: “Lard here 
should be as good as it is in Hungary 
where it is a real delicacy, spread on 
crackers with a sprinkling of paprika. 


Se 
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THE Illinois Agricultural Association’s 
organized farmers are ready for law- 


makers any time. It was farmer opposi- 


tion that defeated three bad bills in 
Illinois last year—painters’ license bill. 
the pharmacist bill and the _ livestock 


vaccination bill. 

If the painters’ bill had passed, farm- 
ers and other home owners would have 
had to hire licensed painters (union men 
at $1.66 an hour, most likely) to paint 
their buildings. The pharmacists’ bill 
\.ould have kept farm organizations from 
handling hog-cholera serum. The vaccina- 
tion bill would have kept farmers from 
vaccinating their own shoats. 

Not satisfied with defensive work, these 
Illinois farmers then got behind an 
amendment to the state plumbing act and 
showed the organized plumbers how to 


stick together. The amendment, which 
passed both houses, exempts farmers 


from the provision of a bill passed in 
1935, which made it unlawful for anybody 
to do any kind of plumbing except under 
the supervision of a licensed plumber. 
Under the provisions of that bill, farmers 
were threatened with 
laying water pipe supplying water for 
livestock. 


prosecution for 


MEAT CURING CO-OP 

A SMALL group of farmers in Bulloch 
county, Georgia, has made a success of 
cooperative meat curing. In 1931 fifty 
members formed the Briar Patch Meat 
Curing Association, erected a 30,000- 
pound plant, and ordered the necessary 
machinery. 

A bank failure left the organization 
penniless before the machinery arrived. 
but the members raised enough cash to 
make a small down payment and the 
company extended credit on the balance. 
The project paid for itself in five years, 
and now returns $5 per share annually 
to members. More important is the fact 
that the cooperators are able to sugar- 
cure their meat for a cent a pound, smoke 


it for an additional one-half cent, and 


save at least 3% in shrinkage. 
Hogs are killed and dressed at home, 
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but can be brought to the plant to secure 
the aid of an expert in cutting. The plant 
operates from the first of December 
through March. The size of the plant has 
doubled since the first year, and now 
takes care of the meat for 100 non- 
members. 

Besides getting their own meat cured 
by experts at greatly reduced cost, mem- 
bers are able to sell surplus meats at top 
prices because of the good reputation 
of their co-op. 


APPROPRIATION CENTENARY 


NO FLAGS dipped on the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s marble headquar- 
ters this summer for the 100th birthday of 
Congressional appropriation No. 1 for 
agriculture. Democratic squire Roosevelt 
of Hyde Park, New York, gave no speech 
extolling the 1839 appropriation signed 
by Democratic squire Martin Van Buren 
of Kinderhook, New York. 

Hip deep in a national depression, 
suave bachelor Van _ Buren pushed 
through an order for $1,000, turned it 
over to the U. S. Patent Office for pur- 
chasing foreign seeds and plants that 
might possibly increase the production of 
American farmers. It was the Federal 
Government's first dip into agriculture, 


and the great-grandfather of Squire 
Roosevelt’s $1,230,000,000 _production- 


decreasing farm budget for 1940. 

Depression licked Martin Van Buren 
in 1840, sent him back to his yellow brick 
mansion 40 miles north of Hyde Park, 
there to write political essays and become 
an expert on French furniture. Squire 
Roosevelt is still undecided about 1940. 

Pigs provided a new hardwood floor 
for the Baptist church, Holt, Missouri. 
Fitch Bailey, a member, gives the church 
receipts from the sale of all pigs far- 
rowed on Sunday. 


WITCHING 
ATER witcher No. 1 is J. W. Bran- 
non, who has for 30 years, combined 
water witching and well drilling in the 
country around San Diego, California. 

In Brannon’s hand a crotched wand of 
willow, peach or eucalyptus, held crotch 
end up, twists downward of its own ac- 
cord when carried across an under- 
ground stream of water. There Brannon 
drills his well—and he has drilled over 
a thousand in his 30 years. 

Scientists including Walter Hepner, 
president of San Diego State College, have 
investigated Brannon’s water witching, 
can’t explain it, can’t laugh it off. In their 
investigation, the wand worked for them. 

Brannon’s witching fee is $5 a well. 
Only once has a well spotted by his wand 
failed to produce water, and that single 
failure was due to the breaking of a drill 
and abandonment of the drilling. 

On North Island, separating San Diego 
bay from the Pacific Ocean, Brannon used 
his wand to spot a well for the U. S. 
Naval air station. 
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SHADOW BOXING FOR BULLS 
AT A cost of about 37 cents, Robert 
Ruddy, of Pickering, Ontario, Canada, 
has worked out a simple and effective 
exerciser for his famous Ayrshire bull, 
which, although 12 years of age, is still 
in excellent breeding condition and easy 
to handle. 

The exerciser, which any herd owner 
could copy, consists of a four-foot log, 
suspended vertically by a chain over the 
bull’s pen, so that the lower end of the 
log is three and a half feet from the 
ground. The bull butts this with his 
head, causing it to swing around and tap 
him on the rump, and then he whirls 
around and butts it again. 


AMERICAN SILK 

ALABAMA convicts are planting 20,000 
white mulberry trees and building wooden 
trays for silkworms at the Atmore State 
Prison farm, 50 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico. From there in November may 
come the answer to a question 300 years 
old, “Can America raise silk?” English 
settlers first tried it in 1619, and failed. 
New England and the Carolinas tried in 
1825 . .. and failed again. 

The Alabama experiment originated in 
Brooklyn, New York, where Dr. Ludwig 
Hartpoolian, Armenian sericulturist, used 
the profits from his rug business to 
finance experiments with mulberries and 
Italian silkworms at his Long Island farm. 
Eventually, he interested friends and 
raised enough capital to form The Silk 
Worm Industry, Inc. Folders announcing 
a 25c a pound profit on cocoons have filled 
the back seats of RFD carriers this sum- 
mer. Alabama finally offered 20 acres of 
land and enough convict labor to conduct 
an official test. Silk Worm Industry, Inc., 
furnished the trees and eggs. State and 
company will go 50-50 on any profits re- 
sulting. 

Advertised difference between this ef- 
fort and previous ones is that Silk Worm 
Industry will go after the spun silk, in- 
stead of the reeled silk, market. American 
industry and labor cannot compete with 
the Orient’s tedious hand process that 
steams the cocoons, unreels the thread 
in a single strand, and turns the cooked 
chrysalis into a manure. However, Amer- 
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ican silk mills use 15,000,000 pounds of 
“pierced” cocoons each year, according 
to Silk Worm Industry’s officials. Pierced 
cocoons are those from which the moth 
has escaped or been forcibly removed, 
thus breaking hundreds of strands of the 
thread. These, plus the tissue used by 
the silkworm in pasting his cocoon to a 
twig, are machine chopped, and re-spun. 
The resultant thread is used in silk lin- 
ings, hosiery, blouses and similar apparel. 
Alabama’s mulberry trees will develop 
enough foliage to begin feeding by Octo- 
ber 1. If the experiment works, the first 
cocoon crop will be harvested about 
November 20. Until that time, at least, 
American silk is more wish than fact. 


SOUTH CAROLINA WHEAT 

AAA listings show that only 200 of 
South Carolina’s farmers raise enough 
wheat to bring them within the “com- 
mercial” class. Yet the state has tripled 
wheat output since 1929. The 2,000,000 
bushel harvest this year is going into 
home consumption, and even then will 
supply only one-fifth of the state’s needs. 

Other crops have been stepped up 
since poverty forced cotton plantings 
dewn from 2,000,000 acres in 1929 to 
1.240.000 acres this year. Corn has in- 
creased by 400.000 acres, oats by 109,000 
acres. South Carolina’s hog family grew 
from 65,000 sold ten years ago to 283,000 
sold last year. There are 369.000 beef 
and dairy cattle on the land this year, 
compared to 295,000 in 1930. 

First expected result of the shift from 
cotton will be a lessening of pellagra and 
rickets among tenant families as the 
diversified farming brings new foods to 
their diets. Second result may be home 
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control of the home market. Third step 
may be competition in the national mar- 
ket and accompanying pains in the 
pocketbook for some of the wheat, hog, 
and dairy states. But, says our Palmetto 
state informant, if cotton prices ever go 
high again, forget the third one. 


Cash Prizes for Sweeter 

Honey Locust Beans 

J. RUSSELL SMITH, famous geogra- 
pher and student of natural resources, 
thinks it strange that farmers have so 
long neglected the honey locust tree. 

A legume which improves the soil, a 
fast-growing timber tree that is easy to 
transplant, the honey locust thrives all 
the way from coolish Connecticut to dry 
Nebraska and Kansas. The thin open top 
permits grass to grow freely underneath. 

The beans are good stock food. A few 
farmers are now picking up the beans, 
and grinding them for part of the grain 
ration of dairy cows. Cows lap it up. 
Chemical analysis shows that two known 
varieties of this tree produce beans yield- 
ing more than 30° of their weight in 
sugar. Some of the pods are a foot long 
and have a thick pulp of sugary material 
around the bean. You probably have 
seen school children eating the pulp. 

Professor Smith points to the honey 
locust as the potential producer of mil- 
lions of tons of stock food, without in- 
terfering with pasture, and even as a pos- 
sible supply of sugar. Seeking honey 
locust trees with the highest feed value, 
Professor Smith offers ten cash prizes— 
$15 for First; $5 for Second; $3 for 
Third; and $1 each for the next seven. 
His directions follow: 

“Send a five-pound sample of thor- 














FARM housewives who need a double action spare time hobby might raise Angora 
rabbits and spin their wool into yarn for sweaters and wraps. Miss Almeda Calder- 
wood, who lives near Eldridge, lowa, has been doing that since 1937 when she pur- 
chased a pair of English Angoras. 

Now she has 40 rabbits. She clips them four times a year, gets about a pound of 
raw wool per rabbit per year. Despite the popularity of spinning wheels as the 
“motif” for modern lyrics, neighborhood attics yielded none, so Miss Calderwood 


had one made. 


oughly dry unbroken pods to J. Russell 
Smith, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. Put 
your name and address on inside and out- 
side. 

“If your livestock will not eat the pods. 
do not send them. If the pulp does not 
taste good to you, do not send them. 
There must be thick sweet pulp in the 
pod around the beans. Otherwise, save 
your postage stamps and our time. 

“Contestants agree to furnish scions 
as directed so that the tree can be tested. 
No prizes to trees that have received pre- 
vious prizes. The contest closes Decem- 
ber 1.” 


ABOUT TO MOVE 
A NEGRO tenant farmer amazed William 
Branan, sheriff's deputy at Macon, 
Georgia, with this story. 

“I want to find out who owns the house 
I live in,” the negro said. 

“Well, who do you pay your rent to?” 
asked Branan. 

“Ain’t paid none.” 

“How long have you been living 
there?” 

“Nine years.” 

“Well, what’s your trouble?” 

“Well, boss, the roof done started to 
leak,” the negro farmer explained, “and 
if de landlord don’t fix it quick, I'm 
goin’ to move out!” 


CHEMURGY IN THE DAIRY 
THE young giant, chemurgy, has got 
himself on the payroll in the state of 
Washington. Although he did not travel 
under his oWn name, Washington folks 
recognized him just the same. 

He will draw approximately $60,000 
a year, according to the estimate fur- 
nished by the newly created Washington 
State Dairy Commission. This will come 
from a one-mill tax on 60,000,000 pounds 
of butterfat. Creameries and distributors 
will collect this tax from milk and cream 
producers, and will turn it in to the state 
treasurer. 

The money will be used to discover, 
through intensive research, new uses for 
surplus dairy products. The maximum 
levy on each cow will be from 25 cents 
to 75 cents, depending on how much 
butterfat she can produce. 


MAINE AGAINST IDAHO 
UNCLE SAM°’S rating of a No. 1 potato 
isn’t good enough any more in Maine. 
Only Pine Tree State tubers that have 
214 inch minimum waistlines as com- 
pared to 1% inch requirements for U. S. 
top grade, will rate the new official Maine 
trademark. Fancy packaging plus loud 
and long boasts hope to clinch for Maine 
her long-held leadership recently chal- 
lenged by Idaho’s advertising and ex- 
cellent potatoes. 

Maine will dig 49,300,000 bushels of 
spuds this fall; Idaho, 28,290,000. 
Maine’s average will be 290 bushels per 
acre; Idaho’s, 205. Maine’s crop will be 
one-fifth of Uncle Sam’s entire late crop. 
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TRUCK around St. Paul and 
Minneapolis are not so sure that Uncle 


Sam’s purchase of surplus crops is a help 


growers 


to them. 

District Manager Hess of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation started 
August 31. His first quotation 
Tomatoes (including basket), 20 
cents a half bushel; beans, 40 cents 
a bushel; celery, 18 cents a dozen stalks. 

Growers protested, saying: “Those 
prices will become the ceiling price, and 


buying 


was: 


other buyers will pay no more.” 

\fter wiring Washington, buyer Hess 
raised the offer on tomatoes to 30 cents, 
beans to 45, and celery to 30. For car- 
rots, he offered 20 cents a bushel; for 
beets, 50 cents. 


A NEW SEED LAW 

NOW in force is an act sponsored by 
Nebraska’s Congressman Harry B. Coffee 
to protect farmers against fraud and 
deception in buying farm seeds. 

This new law requires labeling of 
seeds shipped in interstate commerce, 
with a statement about their germinat- 
ing qualities, the amount and kinds of 
weed seeds present, together with state 
or country of origin. False labeling is 
prohibited, also importation and_ ship- 
ment of seed containing noxious weeds. 

Some provisions of the new law do not 
apply to seeds produced by farmers on 
places and sold directly to 
consumers, providing the seller is not 
engaged in the business of selling seeds 


‘cet 
their own 


not produced by him, and also on con- 
lition that the product complies with 
seed laws of the state in which the seed 


Is sold. 


PEACH OF A BARGAIN 
HENRY T. EVANS, 84, walked into 
Rome Welch’s peach orchard in August 
it Climax Springs. Missouri, and began 
harvesting large Elbertas. 
“Hey, what’s the big 
Welch. 
“Tust gathering the peaches I bought 


idea?” roared 


from you last spring.” 

Then Welch remembered. Discouraged 
after a late freeze last spring, he pub- 
licly proclaimed: “My peach crop is 
ruined. I’d sell it for a quarter.” 

Evans had the quarter. 


CULL APPLES 

MISSOURI'S new apple-labeling law, 
effective September 1, requires that ap- 
sold in Missouri, regardless of 
origin or whether offered in retail or 
wholesale trade, in bulk or in packages, 
be labeled with a sign bearing name of 
variety, minimum size and grade. Apples 
failing to meet requirements of estab- 
lished grades must be conspicuously 
labeled “CULLS” in well-proportioned 
letters at least two and one-half inches 


ples 


high. 

What to do with culls? Clay Harris, 
Weston, Missouri, gave his to the Sim- 
mons Community Club, which met at his 


turned the culls into 150 


home and 
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Inoculating egg embryos with sleeping sickness virus. 


quarts of applesauce for children of the 
Mercy Hospital in Kansas City. Last year 
the club put up 100 quarts of green 
beans for the hospital; two years ago, 
100 quarts of pears. 


DANCING IN NUTMEGGIA 

A WAVE of barn-dance enthusiasm is 
sweeping Connecticut. A dozen 
honest rural dance bands have been busy 
through the entire year. Old-time call- 
ers and old-style fiddlers are in great 
demand, the halls are full, and every 
radio station features the music. Using 
a portable microphone, the callers reach 
every set with ease, save on lung power. 


good, 


BELGIANS FROM EUROPE 
BEATING the deadline three days, horse 
importer Tom Holbert, Greeley, lowa, 
received 50 head of Belgians at New 
York harbor August 28. 

The deadline was the requirement 
effective September 1 of paying $200 a 
head fee for the registration of imported 
animals. Fee was imposed apparently 
in the belief that it would increase value 
of American-bred horses. 

Some importers, including Holbert, be- 
lieve the contrary. The cool, wet climate 
and ample pasture in Belgium help to 
grow a superior quality horse, Holbert 
says, and the constant influx of the 
superior size has improved Belgians in 
America. If the war doesn’t stop im- 
portations (as the World War did), he 
believes the $200 fee will just about do 
so. 

First Belgians were imported and 
registered in the American Book in 1878. 
A. B. Holbert, father of Tom Holbert, 
made the first big importation of Belgians 
in 1882. Interest in Belgians has grown 
rapidly in recent years. 


Chick Embryo Vaccine Stops 
Sleeping Sickness 

AN OUTBREAK of equine encephalo- 
myelitis (sleeping sickness of horses) re- 
cently sent veterinarians hurrying into 
the Fort Klamath area in southern Oregon 
to administer the new, highly successful 
chick embryo vaccine to prevent a major 
epidemic. Early September found the 
outbreak well under control. 

Tried nationally for the first time 
last year, this chick vaccine has proven 
over 90% controlling the 
usually-fatal sleeping sickness in horses. 

Until last year, veterinarians had only 
a vaccine made from virus taken from 
the infected brain of the horse. In mak- 
ing the vaccine, laboratories use 
disease-free, fertile eggs. The eggs are 
left in an incubator 12 days to develop 
the embryo. After candling, they are 
injected with live virus of sleeping sick- 
ness and put back in the incubator for 


effective in 


new 


19 to 22 hours. The virus kills the 
embryo, and increases and multiplies 
greatly; and then the contents of the 


eggs are removed, ground up and treated 
with formalin to kill and preserve the 
virus for use in vaccinating horses. 


CHICKS FLY HIGH 

ABOARD the Honolulu Clipper leaving 
San Francisco the first week in Septem- 
ber, was a consignment of day-old chicks 
to a Honolulu poultryman. 

There is a good demand in the Hawai- 
ian Islands for California-bred chickens, 
and some of the difficulties of shipping 
them by boat are being met in the fast 
flying Clipper ships. 

From Miami, Florida, baby chicks go 
by the Clipper route to South America, to 
Rio de Janeiro, to Lima, Peru, and to 
the Amazon River country. 
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* GOINGS-ON IN 


WASHINGTON x 








Washington, Tuesday, September 12 
AR WITH Hitler, a surprise to 
many and a shock to all, has 
launched American policy on a 

new course, lighted only faintly by the 

beacons of 1914. 

As Washington now sees it, events are 
moving much faster than twenty-five 
years ago. Indeed, the war may be con- 
sidered to have begun many months ago 
with Hitler’s swallowing of Austria. The 
sinking of the Athenia roughly parallels 
the sinking of the Lusitania in 1915. And 
the world may now be about where it 
stood in the autumn of that year. 

Thus the course of public opinion and 
of markets and prices may resembl 
1915-16 more than 1914, and careful 
allowance must be made for the differ- 
ence. 


Advisory Council to Meet 
SECRETARY Wallace’s emergency wat 
advisory council will meet here very 
shortly, for new problems face agricul- 
ture and new policies may be required. 

Threats of profiteering, unstable farm 
prices, an under-swell of sentiment to cut 
loose from crop restriction, are consid- 
ered but the advance signs of war’s im- 
pact on American agriculture. 

No one here questions that what six 
years of managed agriculture have failed 
to do may be accomplished by the de- 
mands of war. No one doubts that a 
market may now be found for all Ameri- 
can surpluses except cotton and tobacco, 
but only upon two conditions: (1) if this 
is a prolonged war; (2) if the German 
blockade of England fails. 

No neutrality act bars the shipment of 
American wheat, beef, pork, lard, wool 
and butter to the warring nations of 
Europe. But there is a sterner embargo. 
It may be found out in mid-Atlantic, 
where a churning white mark darts at 
lightning speed below the surface of the 
water. It is the trail of a torpedo. From 
now on the torpedo may symbolize Ameri- 
can farm problem No. 1. 


Embargo Plan to Go 
WASHINGTON takes it for granted that 
the President will call a special session 
of the 76th Congress, and the call will 
have gone out, no doubt. by the time you 
read this. 


Whether the Congress will repeal the 
present Neutrality Act is not so certain. 
It is recognized that at present the Act 
helps Hitler and hampers England and 
France. but sentiment that any shipment 
of guns and airplanes to anybody will 
tend to draw us into war remains strong. 

There is considerable opinion holding 
that the Neutrality Act may be modified 
to permit sale of war munitions, but to 
exclude American ships from specified 
war zones, thus getting the effect of a 
“cash-and-carry” provision. 


« » 


ABOVE all, the Congress is apt to look 
with a jealous eye on any delivery of fur- 
ther emergency powers, war or otherwise, 
to the President. When it comes to a 
question of peace or war, Congress may 
trust the President, but it knows that his 
left-wing advisers look on a war as merely 
an opportunity to clamp a permanent 
planned economy on the nation. 


« » 


BEDROCK economic dictatorship, with- 
out any room for argument, must be con- 
sidered a real possibility on the basis of 
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proposals now before Congress. At least 
five measures make such proposals, and 
leading among them is that couched in 
terms Mr. Roosevelt himself used when 
on January 28, 1939, he urged legislation 
against profiteering, and “ for the equali- 
zation of the burdens of possible war.” 

This legislation, reported out by the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, au- 
thorizes the President to commandeer 
every resource of the country, fix prices, 
rents, and in general take complete con- 
trol of the economic system. 

Nothing in the World War compared 
to it. The War Industries Board, just as 
the war ended, was preparing to put into 
effect an “agreement” with the shoe in- 
custry thet Americans henceforth could 


buy only three classes of shoes, A, B and 
C. at prices ranging from $3.50 to $10.50. 
No others could be sold. 

Under the legislation to “equalize the 
burdens of war.” the government could 
take up where the War Industries Board 
left off. without even the trouble of ob- 


taining an “agreement.” 


Farm Business as Usual 

FOR THE present the order of the day 
from Washington to American farmers is 
“business as usual.” Though refusing to 
prick a price boom, Secretary Wallace 
has grave fears that his crop adjustment 
program may be shattered by the un- 
avoidable temptation to farmers of a 
possible boom market. 

Vigorous pleas have gone out to winter 
wheat farmers to hold their acreage 
down. Warnings are given of an over- 
expansion of agriculture that would 
surely lead only to another disastrous col- 
lapse. It has been announced that for 
the present the control of supplies will 
be adjusted by the AAA to stay in line 
with an increasing demand. 

Officials here say a controlled expan- 
sion of agriculture will be brought about 
only if war demand conditions justify it. 
So far, there is to be no relaxation in the 
big crop cuts to be asked in the 1940 
farm program. Expansion of acreage is 
predicted, however. a year or a year and 
a half later, if the war goes that long. 


« » 


IT MUST be recalled that the control of 
agriculture was not even contemplated as 
a war-time measure by the committees of 
administrators and military officials who 
have drawn up the master plans for 
American mobilization. AAA came as a 
peace-time measure, and is already more 
extensive than anything contemplated in 
war. 

But will the voluntary methods of AAA 
be adequate to do what the Administra- 
tion wants? In some quarters a period of 
increasing government control is regarded 
as certain. 

What measures will the military branch 
now ask? Agricultural quarters here are 
beginning to think that this is a real 
threat to the democratic system, though 
they expressed no such fears during 
peace-time, when others were charging 
that Washington regimentation and red 
tape were tying farmers into knots. 


Argentine Agreement Pending 

A RECIPROCAL trade treaty with Ar- 
gentina, reducing U. S. tariff duties on 
casein, canned beef, flaxseed, wheat, corn 
and hides by 25 to 50%, will probably be 
signed in Washington before Christmas. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Heres a tread that 
ROVED ITs 
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HERE’S WHAT ONE FARMER THINKS: 
would pull 


spots that I used to have 


si- 
to go around on steel wheels. But T he 
before, because I had lots of 


“Sure-Grips have it all 
over others,” this farmer 
savs. “I bought a new 
tractor last Fall equip- 
ped with Goodyear Sure- 
Grip tires, and I cer- 
tainly liked the way they 
a load over 





tated to write wath 
fellows with other makes of tres tell me. 
wait until Spring and you'll see you cant 
plow heavy sod when it’s a little wet. Or, 
plow alfalfa sod even when there 


youcan’t , 
dew in the morning, as your 


is a heavy 
wheels will spin on one place. 


“Se that’s why I waited until now to write. 
Well, I've plowed everything from light 
stubble to heavy alfalfa sod and I ve plowed 
is of dews and even right after 


it in all kine fte 
but my Goodyear Sure-Grip 


a heavy rain, 
tires haven't slipped yet. 
my friends with the other 


“So now even 
: me that 


makes of tractor tires agree with 


the Goodyear Sure-Grips have it over the 


° ” 
,en it comes to traction, 


rest W I 


Matt Borsinik, Route No. 1, Brant, Michigan 
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lugs 





| the tread on that Good- 
year Sure-Grip look sort of 
familiar? 


That’s reasonable, because 
you've seen the same principle 
of open bar construction used 


for years on steel wheels. 


Look at it and you'll see all 
the lugs are separate. No cor- 
ners, no mud traps to fill up. 


You never saw steel wheels with 
lugs that made a lot of pockets 
where dirt could pack. 


So we figured a rubber tire 
ought to have a tread that would 
stay clean too. 


That’s why we built the Sure- 
Grip. And the Goodyear Sure- 
Grip is the tire for you, for the 
following reasons: 


First, it’s self-cleaning. No tread 
can grip when it’s all clogged 
up. Here’s a tire you can use in 
soft ground, or on sod that’s 


SURE-GRIP- the Self-Cleaning Tractor Tire 





LIKE THIS — Stee! 
wheel makers for 
years 


THE GREATEST NAME 


SUCCESS 


years before the first rubber tire 


for tractors was built 





NOT LIKE THIS— 


Ever clean a horse’s 


have used de- hoof? Then you know 
with separate how pockets pack 
that stay clean. with dirt and mud. 


wet with dew early in the 
morning. 


Second, it bites in. Notice how 
every lug stands by itself — 
without “bridges” of rubber 
between lugs to act like sled 
runners. Notice also that these 
lugs are far enough apart, so 
every one gets achance to“bite.” 


Third, all lugs are even-spaced. 
That means even pull, no slip- ° 
and-grip to cause jerks and 
Start spins. 


Of course we built this tire for 
long life. We brace every lug 
by broadening the base —just 
like you'd build a dirt dam in 
a creek, broad at the bottom, 
tapered toward the top. 


You can add it all up as we do 
in the picture of that tire —no 
mud traps—no jerks—no lug 
tear —and when you get that, 
mister, you've got the kind of 
tires you want on your tractor. 


IN RUBBER 











MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH GOODYEAR TIRES THAN WITH ANY OTHER KIND 











...and how a Remington Shur Shot 
shell changed his disposition! 


“Even my dog was dis- 
gusted. Maybe I am a little 
slow on those second shots, 
but you wouldn't think I 
could miss most of ‘’em! 
Tee... 





“Old Hank comes out to 
see what's wrong. ‘ You 
need a shell that hits hard 
enough on the second 
shot,’ he says.‘ Try these 
Shur Shot shells.’ 





“What a difference! I 
still don’t get’em all, but I 
get enough so my dog re- 
spects me again.AndIdon't 
get so many cripples. I say 
it pays to shoot Remington 
Shur Shot shells.” 





AKE SURE the shells you shoot 
M hit hard enough to get what 


you go after. Shoot Remington Shur 
Shot shells. They have Kleanbore 
non-corrosive priming. They are 
Wet-Proof and can stand hours of 
soaking in water without danger 
of swelling or misfires. “Shur Shot” 
shells have distinctive corrugated 
bodies for easy handling. 

Get Shur Shot shells at your loca! 
dealer’s. Write Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Dept. Q-4, Bridgeport, 
Conn., for free literature on Rem- 
ington shells. And remember . . . if 
it’s Remington, it’s right! 

. . o 
SEE “GUN PLAY”... The new all-shooting 
picture. Produced by Pathe. Distributed by 
RKO. Expert gun-handling on 5 ranges sim- 


ulating actual bird shooting. Be sure to ask 
your local theatre to book this picture. 


emingtor, 
Romine 


Shur Shot, Kleanbore and Wet-Proof are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Co., Inc, 
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(Continued from page 22) 


With it the Federal government hopes to 
sew up one of the largest rips in U. S. 
relations with South America, give a 
snuggling warmth to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. and gain for industry a larger 
chunk of the $842.000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery. clothing and metals bought each 
year south of the Panama Canal. 

Negotiations follow the secretive path 
laid down by the Reciprocal Trade 
\greements Act. The only public hear- 
ing on the treaty will be held on October 
16 at Tariff Commission rooms in the Old 
Land Office Building. 

Then testimony will be heard only 
from individuals or groups who submit 
their views in writing to E. M. Whitcomb. 
acting secretary of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. before October 
1. (Six copies of each statement must be 
submitted. one of which is to be signed 
and sworn to before a notary.) 


« » 


NEGOTIATIONS for the treaty have 
been under way for two years. but were 
held up by trade differences, plus the fact 
that Argentina has been inclined to re- 
gard Paris rather than New York as the 
center of things cultural and _ social. 

The treaty will not kick over the barrier 
on fresh Argentine beef. but the tariff 
on canned beef is expected to be reduced 
from 6c to 4.5¢ per pound. Livestock 
associations are preparing to fight for a 
fixed quota. 

Another quota restriction may be 
placed on corn (Argentina sold us 69.- 
000.000 bushels in 1936-37). and a tariff 
reduction held to 25©/. Casein. hides and 
flaxseed are expected to get the full 50% 
reduction permitted by the Reciprocal 
(Act. 

Reduction of these duties to Argentina 
will automatically reduce them for all of 
the 21 countries who have signed recipro- 
cal treaties with the U. S.. including 
Canada and Brazil. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
comes up for renewal on June 12, 1940. 


« » 
/EMERGENCIES 


|FIRST casualty of the war in Washing- 
ton was Secretary Wallace’s international 
|cotton conference. 

That “big stick” in the form of a cotton 
lexport subsidy that he hoped would pro- 
duce a world agreement on cotton pro- 
|duction worked, all right, but in reverse. 
|South American delegates insisted that 
ithe United States stop subsidizing cotton 
lexports, or they would not talk about a 
cotton agreement. 

As a consequence the conference col- 
\lapsed. The delegates left Washington 
|after creating a committee to “study” the 
| situation. 
| Gloomiest prophets in Washington are 
ithose who claim to understand the cotton 
 dauatioll. The government has control of 
|a whole years crop, but war, contrary to 


popular belief, means nothing to cotton 
growers except grief. They can’t sell 
their cotton. The amount that goes into 
explosives is really negligible. and what 
fighting armies want is wool pants, not 
cotton drawers. 


« » 


DETAILED action farmers may expect 
from Washington seems insignificant 
compared to the big, and dangerous im- 
plications growing out of the fact they 
will be the supply station for a European 
war. 

The wheat subsidy will go by the board 
if the price situation is continued. Buy- 
ing. as this is written, already has been 
suspended. New demand for corn and 
wheat has released hundreds of millions 
of dollars in loans. Need for “parity” 
payments may ultimately disappear. 


« » 


WHAT is a “limited emergency?” It is. 
whether limited or not, an emergency. 

Mr. Rovosevelt’s solemn assurance has 
been publicly given that only limited 
measures, such as expansion of the army, 
navy and marine corps, will now be 
undertaken. What then are his ultimate 
powers should he at some future time 
deem it advisable to exercise them? 

Here are some of them: virtually com- 
plete control of foreign trade through 
control of financial transactions; power 
to commandeer the merchant marine: 
power to close or take control of any 
radio station in the name of preserving 
neutrality; power: to control the credit 
facilities of the United States. 


PETER TUMBLEDOWN 

















For a wonder Peter Tumbledown has a 
pretty good crop of grapes this year. 
But it is no thanks to Peter. His wife 
pruned the vines in the spring, and about 
the same time there was an epidemic 
of limberneck among the chickens. Mrs. 
Tumbledown buried the victims under the 
grape vines; it seemed to suit the grapes, 
but the Tumbledown family will not be 
getting half enough eggs this winter to 
keep them going. Pretty expensive 
grapes, all in all. 
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@ Before a friend persuaded them 
to install storm sash in their six-room 
house, the F. J. Farnsworths of Point 
Place, Ohio were spending $110 a 
year for their oil heat. They felt it 
was more than they should spend for 
heating so they installed storm sash 
on their 19 windows and 2 doors. 

The next winter, their fuel bill 
was $85.00. They saved 23% of the 
money they formerly spent for heat- 
ing their home. 

“In addition to these savings 
which will pay for the storm sash in 
two years.” says Mrs. Farnsworth, 
“windows are free of condensation. 
There used to be drafts near them 
and we had to move our furniture. 

“Now we can sit comfortably by 
the windows, and moisture no longer 
ruins the wallpaper. Our home is 


LOOK FOR 
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“WINDOW CON 
ONE PAYMEN 


Storm Sash On 
This Ohio Woma 








“4°08” gm 4 Aig 


evenly heated from the time winter 
starts until spring comes. We'd never 
be without storm sash again.” 

Thousands have had this same ex- 
pyerience. They’ve saved enough in 
Pael to pay for the storm sash in two 
or three winters and savings continue 
year after year. 

Window Conditioning—the use of 
storm sash or double glazing — is 
easily and inexpensively installed. 
Your Local Lumber Dealer will 
handle the entire job, including 
F. H. A. financing with NO Down Pay- 
ment. Ask him for an estimate today. 

Since you look through two panes 
of glass instead of one, the quality of 
the glass is doubly important. It costs 





DITIONING SAVES US 
1 A YEAR ON OUR 


NEW HOME” 


——— 


Her Six-Room House Cut 
n’s Fuel Bill 237% 








4 


—— 
cy ag DAYTON, OHIO 
f PUL A, . “Storm sash on my 
“—_“m, ‘ house quickly paid 


for itself. Now my small son can play 
on the floor without danger from 
drafts,” says E. M. Becher. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
“You don’t get 
steamed windows 
with storm sash. 
Their use cut my fuel bill from $150 
to $80 a season,” says Mr. W. D. Caswell. 





FLINT, MICH. 
@ Louis W. Bonda has 
a 5-room house. He 
paid $32 for storm sash. “I saved $40 
in one winter,” Mr. Bonda said. “Now 
we don’t have to move our furniture 
around in wintertime to get away 
from drafts.” 









you no more to get L-O-F 
Quality Glass—each light 
bears the L-O-F label. 
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By katharine Henry 


IMustrator: Harve Stein 


I said sternly, “Boys, 
this is Mrs. Brant. Mary, 
this is Harry and Joe.” 
The boys behaved bet- 
ter than I had expected. 


The Story So Far 
David Brant is hauling a load of 
shingles to town when he overtakes a girl 
walking down the road. Only because 
they have come to a swamp which she 
can’t wade does she finally accept a ride 
on Brant’s wagon. He learns that her 
name is Mary and that she is running 
away from a no-good step-father, Jim 
Allen. He takes her to a kindly old 
woman’s house to stay but Allen finds 
her there and declares he will drag her 
back home. While he is gone for a war- 
rant Brant hurries out after a minister 
and marries the astonished girl for her 
own protection. He promises to have the 
marriage annulled as soon as other ar- 
rangements can be made for Mary’s 
safety. Meanwhile she is to be house- 
keeper for Brant and his hired hands. 








PART II 
EXT morning I called for Mary 


and we started for my farm on 
the other side of the hills. 

It was a great relief to get into the 
open again. I never did enjoy being 
penned in by houses and fences and 
walls; and this time the nights had 
seemed endless. I think Mary felt the 
freedom, too. Her face had a happier 
look than I had ever seen on it. The 
crisp air had brought a little color to her 
cheeks, and she wore a pretty new hat 
with a bright ribbon tied under her chin. 
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When we came to the big mud hole she 
looked at me mischievously and said. “I 
think, sir. Pll stay on your shingle wagon 
until we're across, if you don’t mind.” 

If she remembered the spot where I 
had met her two days before she gave 
no sign. Above the ford I saw the logs 
on which she had crossed. “Why, Mary, 
they're under water!” I said, “and they 
must be slippery. I wonder you risked 
it; I'd think you'd have given up!” 

“Mr. Brant, ['m not much better at 
giving up than you are,” she flashed back. 
Then, for no reason that I could see, she 
blushed to her curls. 

A little farther on she said, “Up in the 
woods here I hid a few things that be- 
longed to my mother. Can we take time 
to get them?” She led the way to a small 
cave under a shelf of rock and brought 
the prettiest table I have ever seen. 

When we were settled in the wagon 
again I said: “Yesterday you wouldn't 
take money, and perhaps you were right; 
but today it’s different. I've bought you 
a few things. and I'd be sorry if you re- 
fused these. You'll have your wages, just 





as we had planned: but you know your 
name is Mrs. Brant now. and you must 
have the things my wife would be ex- 
pected to wear. Our farm is large, so 
there’s plenty of cattle and timber to 
sell, and I wouldn’t like people to think 
I was mean or stingy with you.” 

She thanked me and said things about 
my kindness that made me feel like a 
hypocrite, “And Mr. Brant, when I do 
something that isn’t right, or that doesn’t 
please you, won’t you tell me? I’ve never 
lived among strangers, and until last year 
[ had Mother to talk things over with. 
You know just what’s right, and I hope 
you ll tell me.” 

I always knew what was right! She 
had some things to learn. 

When we could look down into the val- 
ley, I pointed out our farm at the far 
end, and talked about the house. “You 
must let old Ann help with the heavy 
work. It’s the only way she has to earn 
a littke money’—I knew that would ap- 
peal to her—“and Joe’ll help too.” 

When she asked, “Is Joe your brother?” 
[ suddenly realized that the girl beside 
me, who bore my name, knew nothing at 
all about the place I was taking her to. 
“No, Joe is Harry’s brother. Harry helps 
me on the farm, and because Joe’s lame 
he lives with us too. He’s our house- 
keeper, or was until yesterday,” I said, 
smiling at her. But she was thinking hard. 

“And who is old Ann?” 
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HERE was chocolate on your chin and flour in your hair — but your eyes 
I were shining. It was your first cake, and whether it was the most perfect 
cake in the world doesn’t matter. The whole family sad it was marvelous and 


there wasn’t a crumb left by supper-time! 

You’ve baked a lot of cakes since then. Cakes for picnics. Cakes for John 

(he always did like chocolate best.) And birthday cakes —with more candles 
gleaming each year the children slip farther away from babyhood. 

You've learned a good deal about baking during these years. And you’ve 
learned too that the least expensive, yet most important, ingredient in success- 


ful baking is baking powder. 


That’s why— 
so.many millions of women during 
the last 80 years have used Rumford Baking 
Powder. They know that they can count 
n Rumford to give dependable leavening 
iC tl yn every time, 

Because Rumford is the pure, all phos- 
phate baking powder with practical double 
action— 2% in the cold mix, 1% in oven heat. 
And this is important: your Rumford-baked 

ikes and hotbreads will keep their baking- 
lay freshness and flavor longer . . . because 
Rumford’s high calcium phosphate content 
h 


elps retain natural moisture. 


With Rumford you can always count on 
getting the same perfect results, for 52 lab- 
oratory tests check its purity and uniformity. 
There is even a final, practical baking test 
to assure Rumford’s perfect action in your 
own kitchen. 

Buy modestly priced Rumford Baking 
Powder from your grocer today. Enjoy these 


extra values at no extra cost. 


Rumford jc 
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Chocolate Layer Cake 
2 cups sifted flour 2 eggs, well beaten 
2 tsp. Rumford Baking 34 cup milk, variable 
Powder Vy tsp. each of 
Vy tsp. salt vanilla and lemon 
14 cup shortening 
I cup sugar 


extract, or other 


flavoring 


Mix and sift flour, Rumford Baking Powder and 
salt. Cream shortening, add sugar gradually and blend 
thoroughly until fluffy; then add well beaten eggs and 
beat the mixture until light and well-blended. Add 
sifted flour mixture alternately with milk to which 
flavoring has been added, mixing batter until smooth. 
Bake in 2 well greased 8 to g inch layer pans in a 
moderately hot (375°F) oven for about 30 minutes. 
Remove cake from pans, allow to cool and frost 
with: 
Chocolate Frosting 
3 squares chocolate 1% cup boiling water 
114 tsp, butter 1 tsp. vanilla 
2 cups sifted confectioner’s sugar, variable, 


Melt chocolate in double boiler; add butter and 
water; stir thoroughly together and cook the mix- 
ture slightly. Remove top of double boiler, add vanilla 
and enough sifted confectioner’s sugar to make con- 
sistency that spreads easily. 


! Baking Powder 
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"7 plow 2 inches deeper... 
USE 31% LESS FUEL 


with high comp ression’’ 


says M. L. Pace, of 
Owego, N. Y., who 
also filled 21 silos at 
a cash profit last year 


wna’. POPPED Ferrers 
yas Ree 
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POROPORDDS Fe eereeeens 


“We would never return to the old low compression type of tractor,” says 
Mr. Pace, shown here with his new high compression Massey-Harris 101. 


MAGINE PLOWING eight inches 

deep and using less than a gallon 
and a half of fuel per acre... filling 
silos with corn and using 1.2 gallons 
of fuel per hour! 


That’s the performance O. L. Pace 
and Son of Owego, N. Y., are getting 
from their new high compression Mas- 
sey-Harris 101 tractor, mounted on rub- 
ber and burning regular-grade gasoline. 


Here’s what M. L. Pace says: “To give 
an example of how the new tractor 
works, we plowed 1514 acres of loam 
ground about eight inches deep in 11 
hours on 22 gallons of regular-grade 
gasoline. The old low compression 
tractor used 32 gallons for the same 
job and we plowed only 6 inches deep. 


“Also, we do our own farming so 
much faster that we now have time to 
use our new tractor to bring in addi- 
tional revenue from outside work. Dur- 
ing silo filling time last fall, we filled 


21 silos with corn. That cash income 
made the difference between profit and 
loss on our farm last year. In 145 hours 
of filling, the high compression tractor 
used 174 gallons of gasoline—about 
1.2 gallons per hour. The old low com- 
pression tractor used 214 gallons of 
fuel per hour for the same work.” 


You can do more work faster and save on 


fuelwitha high compression tractor. Here’s 


how most low compression tractors can 
be changed over to high compression: 
Install “altitude”’ pistons or a high com- 
pression cylinder head. Change the 
manifold setting or the manifold to the 
“cold” gasoline type and use “cold” 
type spark plugs. Use regular-grade gas- 
oline (containing tetraethyl lead). 

When you buy a new tractor, be sure 
it has a high compression engine. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of 
anti-knock fluids used by oil companies 
to improve gasoline. 


THIS MONDAY NIGHT... Tune in “Tune-up Time,” featuring Andre Kostelanetz, Tony Martin, Kay Thomp- 
son. Columbia Broadcasting System, 7 P.M., E.S.T.; 6 P.M., C.S.T.—9 P.M., M.S.T.; 8 P.M., P.S.T. 
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FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 





“Ann lives across the fields. Her sons, 
Bill and John, work for me.” 

As we came nearer home we both grew 
more and more sober. I had no moment 
of regret for what I had done. I would 
do the same thing again that very min- 





ute. But I realized that the situation 
| would be hard for both of us. How sur- 
prised the valley gossips would be! And 
how their tongues would work overtime 
when Mary went away! Well, I would 
meet that when it came. It would prob- 
ably not be long. Jane Turner left after 
two weeks. She said she wouldn’t stay 
in such a lonesome hole if I doubled her 
wages. Then there was Ellen! What if 
Mary—no, Mary would never be sharp- 
tongued like Ellen. 

It was a discouraging place for a tired 
girl to come to. I knew there wasn’t one 
tidy room in the house, not a clean spot 
big enough to hold her new’ bonnet. 
Where would I put her? Annie’s room 
hadnt been used since she died, and we 
had taken out nearly all the furniture. a 
piece at a time, as we needed it. I thought 
of Joe’s meals, of old Ann’s bread, of 
our man-kept house, and I felt more sorry 
than ever for the girl who sat so quietly 
heside me, her shoulders drooping in a 
tired way. I resolved once more that 
though we were rough and thoughtless. 
we would be kind to her—I and every 
man on the place. 


Ar THE top of the last 
hill I turned to tell her not to be afraid 
of the dogs, but she was busy with some- 

| thing else. I could see she was anxious 
to look her best when she met my “fam- 
ily.” She had taken off her bonnet and 
was trying to smooth back her hair: 
then she put it on again, and fixed the 
ribbons carefully. I was glad some of the 
curls wouldn't stay under. She arranged 
and patted her clothes the way women do 
when they want to feel sure everything is 
in order. Then she folded her hands and 
sighed quietly. I laid my big one over both 
of hers, and said, “Mary, don’t worry. 

We men have backwoods manners, and 
| the place looks pretty bad, but you'll be 
safe here. And we'll try to make you com- 
fortable, too, as soon as we can.” 

The dogs had told Harry I was com- 
ing, and he met me at the lane gate. He 
gave one glance and touched his cap; 
then, as soon as he had swung the gate 
behind us his legs took the short-cut 
across the field to tell Joe. ; 

I had to drive away the dogs that came 
to welcome me before I could help Mary 
from the wagon. Then I said sternly, 
“Boys, this is Mrs. Brant. Mary, this is 
Harry, and Joe.” 

The boys behaved better than I had 
expected, but when we met Bill and I 
introduced her, his jaw dropped. He 
touched his cap and went his way. 

I had known that we men were care- 
less, but I never had felt it as I did for 
the next few hours. No wonder Lucy 
wanted me to get a housekeeper. The 
rose bushes I had planted for Annie ran 
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wild over the path to the front porch; 
the yard was covered with leaves and 
branches that the winter storms had 
dropped; the dead maple lay where it 
had fallen; and on the porch, were two 
bones the dogs had carried there. 


The big room was no better. Just in- | 
side the door we had to step over the | 


saddle on which I had been working. 
The walls were hung with coats, guns, 


fishing rods, even boots. The old coat on | 


the floor showed plainly that it was 
Fido’s bed. Even now, when I read of a 
beautiful welcome to a bride, I think of 
that homecoming of Mary’s. 

Partly to say something I told her, 
“This we call ‘the room.’ That door goes 


to the kitchen, this door opens into my | 
room and that is yours.” I shoved Joe’s 


shoes off a chair and placed it for her; 
then I put her bundle on top of the trash 
on another chair. And because I couldn’t 
think of anything more to say I stalked to 
the fireplace and stirred around that. 
When I had a nice blaze going I turned 
tu find her standing near me, her hands 


stretched out to the warmth, and she said, | 
‘What a nice big hearth! This must be | 
a very cheerful room on a cold winter | 


night.” It was always so. No matter how 
bad things were, her eyes found the one 
bright spot, and looked at that. 


ry 
l HEN because I was a 
coward I pretended I must go to the 
fields to see about tomorrow's work. I 
enjoyed the swing through the fields, and 
was later than I meant to be. Perhaps 
that helped spoil Joe’s supper. He put 
it on one end of the big table in the living 
room, after he had shoved the litter of 
straps and such like to the other end. 
tried to be sociable while we ate, and 
Mary helped nobly. 
“Did Harry build you a fire?” I knew 
he had, but I had to start somehow. 
“Yes, sir, he has a big one going and 


makes the room cheerful.” (The boys | 
had strict orders not to tell her that | 


Annie had died there.) 

“The things in the packages are for 
you and the house, to use just as you 
think best. So is everything else around 
here. You needn’t ask anyone, just take, 
indoors or out. I didn’t know what to 
buy, but I did get the best I could.” 

Her tired face lighted up as she said, 
“Oh, Mr. Brant, I’ve opened the pack- 
ages. You shouldn’t have spent so much 
money, the cape and the dress goods are 
too fine for a girl like me. But they’re 
b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l!” And I knew — she 
wouldn’t say it unless she meant it. 

We got along better with our conversa- 
tion than with Joe’s supper. If he had set 
out to show Mary how much we needed 
a housekeeper he couldn’t have done bet- 
ter. The ham was burnt, the potatoes 
were not done, and it’s hard to tell what 
was the matter with the coffee. It looked 
queer, and it tasted like a whole lot of 
things, but not like coffee. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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proof, moisture- proof, wind-proof, 
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silos, for covering trench silos, for 
lining wood silos—for lining poul- 
try, hog and live stock houses, lambing quarters, dairy barns, 

grain bins and implement sheds. For covering hay stacks and 

farm machinery, and for all kinds of sheathing, insulating and 

building purposes. Standard Rope-Kraft (brown) paper comes 

in rolls of 500 square feet, 36" wide, at $4.41 per roll. Silo 

Rope-Kraft (black) paper comes in rolls of 667 square feet, 48” 

wide, at $6.44 per roll. All freight free and prepaid. Samples 

on request. You build better, repair better and protect better, 

for less money, with Rope-Kraft. If your lumber dealer can't 
supply you, send order direct to WRITE TODAY 
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You can learn agriculture at a college. You learn 





SOY PAINT 
BACK from a tour of paint factories, 
Michigan’s agricultural engineer C. H. 
Jefferson says: 

“Farmers can use soybean paint with 
confidence and help themselves in three 
different ways: High quality paint; lower 
cost supplement for feeding (soybean oil- 
meal by-product); creation of a market 
for more soybeans.” 

Jefferson found paint makers agreeing 
that 20% to 25° soybean oil makes a 
non-fading paint, which chalks instead of 
checking and cracking. Chalking is one 
of the tests of a good paint for outside 
painting of farm buildings, says he. 


DOUBLE CROPPING 

TWO crops a year from the same ground 
are as simple as this for O. J. Warford, 
Armstrong, Missouri: Following Mis- 
souri Early Beardless barley (his 1939 
crop made 42 bushels per acre), he 
planted soybeans. While the barley was 
being cut, a tandem disk followed di- 
rectly behind the binder and a soybean 
drill followed the disk. Barley bundles 
were then moved over and shocked on 
the strip just drilled. 

All operations were completed at once. 

This saved a week or two of waiting for 
the grain to get dry enough to thresh. 
Two weeks earlier planting means that 
the beans get off to a good start. 
@ After cows and pigs have exhausted 
rye pasture on Floyd Duncan’s farm. 
Lake county, Indiana, the rye is plowed 
down in June to be followed by a glori- 
ous mixture of corn, cane and rape. 

Corn and cane occupy separate and 
After cane has been 
drilled with a corn planter, the boxes 
are filled with corn and the planter 


| straddles the cane rows. Then the rape 


is sown broadcast to be covered by the 


| first harrow cultivation. 


Three or four acres of this mixture 
provide enough forage for 70 pigs (and 
a few cows and calves) and there is 
some left to be cut with the binder in 


ts 


©. ire 





the fall to make a good supply of dry 
roughage. 

@ Following wheat harvest, L. J. Chap- 
man, Jackson county, Missouri, prepared 
the field and drilled in 60-day milo with 
a corn planter the first week of August 
last year. The crop was cultivated twice. 
Despite a dry fall it made 50 bushels to 
the acre and some excellent fodder. 
Wheat, drilled a week later than the 
milo, made but a half stand. 


A NEW CLOVER 

CAN any southern farmer imagine hairy 
vetch or lespedeza taking a back row to 
make room for another crop up front? 

It may be so. The new crop is Tri- 
follum lappaceum—a member of the 
clever family. It is so new that Dixie 
farmers have not yet given it a more 
popular name than that. 

County farm agents in Alabama are 
making no attempt to conceal their en- 
thusiasm for an unexpectedly good show- 
ing the new variety has made on loam of 
the Black Belt and red clay of the Ten- 
nessee Valley in Nortk Alabama. It 
should lengthen the pasture season no- 
ticeably for it comes early and stays late. 

County agent Lem <A. Edmondson, 
Montgomery county, Alabama, says, after 
extended trials: “This clover outgrows 
and outshines all other varieties on 
every count by which it can be judged.” 

On J. E. Willard’s farm in Marengo 
county, Alabama, sheep pastured a field 
of Trifolium lappaceum until March 15, 
and by May 15 the lappacea ranged from 
18 inches to 24 inches in height, ready 
to mow. The clover appeared as a volun- 
teer crop in some Alabama coastal coun- 
ties. Price of seed is around $5 a bushel. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
PRODUCES BIG CALVES 
PRODUCT of artificial insemination is 
a 145-pound Holstein calf born in the 
University of Idaho herd. So far as the 
Idaho dairy professors have been able 
to learn, it is the biggest artificial- 
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Both these Idaho Holsteins are products of artificial insemination 
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OF FARMING 


farming afterwards. 





insemination calf on record in this coun- 
try. 

In the picture, the test-tube giant 
appears on the left. He was four days 
old when it was taken. The other calf, 
also the product of artificial insemination, 
was nearly three weeks old at the time. 


MOLBY’S CART 

FAITHFUL to the horse is F. M. Molby, 
who operates a successful broiler pro- 
duction plant in a high and dry section 
of the Mojave Desert near Barstow, Cali- 
fornia. He has built a cart and mounted 





it on balloon tires so that relatively 
heavy loads may be pulled through the 
sandy lanes easily. 

Sanitation is a prime essential in 
Molby’s broiler methods. After each 
brood is removed from the houses, the 
sand and litter on the floor of houses 
and the surface layer of sand in yards 
is loaded into the cart, hauled into a 
wasteland area and dumped by releasing 
a chain link which holds the cart bed 
in place. Then fresh sand is loaded 
and hauled into the poultry houses and 
yards. 


CUSTOM CHLORATING 
KILLS HOOSIER WEEDS 


CUSTOM spraying has taken hold in 
Indiana. Last summer, 45 spray rigs 
traveled from farm to farm in Indiana, 
doing custom spraying on bindweed, Can- 
ada thistle, quack grass and Johnson 
grass. Most of the rigs consisted of an 
ordinary orchard sprayer mounted on a 
truck or trailer. Equipped with two lines 
of hose, one of the machines could apply 
approximately 1,000 gallons of material 
per day, an amount sufficient to spray 
from one and one-half to two acres. 

For the past two years Henry Chap- 
man, Woodburn, Indiana, has applied 
several tons of sodium chlorate for farm- 
ers of Allen county. He uses a sprayer 
mounted on a trailer. His customary 
charge is $1.25 an hour for one man and 
sprayer. He uses stakes to mark off the 
area so as to assure good coverage. 

Custom spray service has helped to 
encourage spraying of patches of per- 
ennial weeds because many farmers 
would rather hire the work done than to 
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| in Cold Weather 


Demand Champion 
Spark Plugs 


IT Is THE SIMPLE, inexpensive and well-rewarded practice of 
thousands of farmers, owners of cars, trucks, tractors and other 
motorized farm equipment, to protect their engines against 
hard starting by instaliing new sets of Champion Spark Plugs 
just before cold weather sets in. 


New Champions insure quick starting in coldest weather; they 
forestall heavy drain on the battery occasioned by hard starting; 
they also minimize the dangers from crankcase dilution due to 
excessive use of the choke—automatic or manual—which is usual 
in cold weather starting and through the warming up period. 


Thus it will be seen that a new set of Champion Spark Plugs 
is cheap insurance against temper-trying delays and needless ex- 
pense. Furthermore, the savings in gas and oil quickly pay for 
the cost of a new set of Champions. 


Insist on Champions by name, to be sure that you get the 
spark plugs champions use. Dependable dealers everywhere 
sell dependable Champions. 


iT 1S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS—DEMAND CHAMPIONS 
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THIS VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


Here is a book prepared by an 
agricultural engineer of recog- 
nized standing which we are sure 
will be of great service to you. 
It deals with the planning and 
construction of all types of farm 
buildings in a practical manner 
and for greatest protection of 


FARM 





your livestock and comfort in 
your home. This book empha- 
sizes also the important service 
that Red Cedar Shingles can give 
you for low cost, good appear- 
ance, insulation and resistance to 
storm damage. A reliable refer- 
ence of practical use to farmers. 


FOR GUARANTEED GRADES AND QUALITY, SPECIFY— 





Certigrades pass official 
inspection for grade and quality. 


AIL THIS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


5506 White Building, Seattle, Wash., U.S. A., or 
809 Metropolitan Building, Vancouver, B. C., Can 
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go to the trouble of getting a sprayer and 
taking time to do the job themselves. 

Results obtained in custom spraying 
in Indiana have been uniformly good 
when machines were operated by experi- 
enced men. Chlorate has not been so 
effective when done by individual farm- 
ers. Trouble has been traced to improper 
methods of spraying or the use of in- 
efficient spray equipment. 


“JUST WENT TO WORK” 

LIFE, love and self-suffiiciency—on two 
acres of Texas farmland—in two years 
. . . thus reads the accomplishment of 
Dick Williams, Trinity Valley truck gar- 
dener southeast of Dallas. 

Forced to abandon a thriving junk 
business near Garland because his place 
might be an eyesore to Dallas Exposition 
visitors, it was either go on relief for 
Williams and his family or gamble a 
$175 per-acre investment on two acres of 
sandy loam soil. 

Spinach, okra, peas, beans, radishes, 
cabbage, cucumbers, onions, peaches and 
other fruit, pork. beef and chickens have 
combined to build a comfortable home, 
feed the family, pay off all indebtedness, 
send the children to school and supply a 
satisfaction in living the Williams had 
never known before. 

“It's management.” Williams 
“Everything that’s not eaten is put back 
in the soil. Every available inch of space 
is planted to something.” Even the fence 
rows are planted to sunflowers to supply 
The pig pen is moved 
week in the orchard for 


says. 


chicken feed. 
around every 
portable fertilizer. 

“Can't anybody do what I’ve done if 
he'll try? There’s no genius connected 
with living on two acres. I just went to 
work. Darned if Ud go on relief when 
I can bend over and plant something good 
to eat.” is Williams’ philosophy about 


his own success. 


SWINE SHORTS 

FARROWING houses used by Charles 
Diedrich, Berrien county, Michigan, have 
the sides hinged halfway up. When sum- 
mer comes the sides are opened, and 
units are grouped or lined up in the 





pasture to provide more shade and bet- 
ter breeze for the pigs. 


@ Look where you will, you can find a 
story worth telling about farm operations 
on the 500-acre farm managed by Charlie 
Owing, Marion county, Ohio. 

As good a story as any is the one 
about the 15 x 50-foot concrete pool for 
hogs. Here they keep cool, keep clean— 
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“Can you get this horseshoe off, Doc? 
I was taking close ups at the county fair 
pitching tournament.” 


for a thin film of oil is kept on the surface 
of the water as protection against lice. 

This is a sort of an added touch to the 
McLean county system of swine raising 
followed by Mr. Owing. Thanks to this 
method of raising swine, all litters aver- 
aged eleven pigs per sow in 1937 and 
again in 1938. Only two pigs were lost 
out of 17 litters in 1938. One litter of 
eleven pigs in 1938 averaged 39 pounds 
per head at seven weeks. 


@. Ten self-feeders make gains step 
lively on 100 pigs on Monroe Terrell’s 
farm in Moore county, Texas. Not only 
do the pigs gain faster: they need less 
attention. Terrell puts grain sorghum in 
one part of each feeder, protein supple- 
ment in another. minerals in another. The 
hogs do the rest. 


DOUBLE DUTY 

NOT satisfied to have his small combine 
harvest grain and loaf in the shed the 
rest of the year, a southern Illinois 
farmer took out the concave and the 
stripper plate and used the combine to 
harvest grass for molasses silage. 

The cut grass went through the com- 
bine whole. The straw loader delivered 
it to a wagon driven behind the combine. 
When filled, the wagon was pulled to the 
silo, where the grass was run through 


the silage cutter. 


PHEASANTS 

DO PHEASANTS destroy crops? Some 
farmers say “Yes,” seme say “No.” Fol- 
lows the reply given by Stow L. Witwer, 
manager of the SLW ranch near Greeley, 
Colorado: 

“Being just a rancher who always tried 
to give the pheasants a fair break, I 
learned a number of interesting facts 
about this bird in relation to the land 
I operate. 

“I’ve heard other ranchers cuss the 
bird. You've heard him cussed, too, by 
landowners. Maybe I’ve had some loss, 
too; maybe not. But I'll wager that the 
SLW corn crop is quite a bit better than 
the average because we have done all 
we could to encourage pheasants on our 
place.” 

Witwer admits the pheasants may eat 
a little corn, or a few young sugar-beet 
tops, but insists they also eat insects, 
including the dreaded grasshoppers. 
[hat more than makes up for the little 
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fine old 


Kentucky Burley Ae 
aged in wood 
—the FLAVOR 
of pure maple 
sugar for extra 
good taste 
Velvet packs easy in a pipe 
Rolls smooth in a cigarette 


Better tobacco Copyright 1939, 
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Ley you go intoa store to 
get ammunition ask for 
Western XPERT or SUPER-X 
shot shells and you will know 


you are getting the best. 


You order by name when you se- 
lect a new tractor or automobile. 
You'll be game ahead if you ask 
for XPERT or SUPER-X when 
you buy ammunition. 


WESTERN shells are MORE 
UNIFORM in performance— 
and hard-hitting. The shot pat- 
terns are dense, with the pellets 
evenly distributed. If you put the 
pattern on the bird or rabbit you 
get your game! 


With the aid of the exclusive 
WESTERN instrument, the 
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| Dept. J-42, East Alton, Illinois 
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LONG RANGE-SHORT SHOT STRING 


Shotgun Shells 


Provressive Burning Smokeless howder 
NON CORROSIV © PRIMERS 


Flightometer, the length of the 
shot column is CONTROLLED 
to give maximum effectiveness 
on the types of game for which 
each load is intended. That is 
why the Short Shot String of 
SUPER-X gives clean kills at 
long ranges. 


Dealers everywhere sell XPERT 
and SUPER-X shot shells and 
rifle cartridges. Ask for them 
by name. Look for the familiar 


red, blue and yel- ~ 
low WESTERN : =? 


boxes. Let us send 
you a copy of the 
new 100-page 
Handbook on 
Shotgun Shoot- 
ing.It’sFREE!Just ~ 
mail the coupon. 


Please mail, FREE, your Leaflets on 
XPERT and SUPER-X shot shells 
and cartridges, and the new 100-page Hand- 
book On Shotgun Shooting, a complete mod- 
ern guide to better shooting with a shotgun. 
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grain or other feed they eat, he 

To keep down losses from pheasants, 
Witwer leaves the weed growth along the 
ditches just a little longer than he might 
otherwise. The birds eat that and let 
the farm crops alone. He even sprinkles 
a little soaked corn around the edges of 
the fields to give the birds food. 


“CLEAR-VIEW” TRACTOR 
IS “CLEAR VISION” going to be the 
keynote in future tractor design? 

Right on the heels of I. H. C.’s an- 
nouncement of a_ side-stepped_ tractor 
to permit clear vision of cultivated crops, 


says. 





Hamilton demonstrates ‘‘clear-view”’ 


tractor 
comes the debut of Rush Hamilton’s 
“Clear-View” tractor at Stockton, Cali- 


fornia. 

The California inventor, who already 
has an international reputation in the 
tractor and automotive field through his 
patents that covered the Case roller 
drawbar, the Caterpillar 4-wheel drive 
auto patrol for roads and the Hamilton 
transmission on many thousands of Ford- 
sons, makes these claims for his revolu- 
tionary tractor: 

1. Arrangement of component parts. 

2. Pivot turn. 

3. Clear view idea. 

4. Adjustable wheel base. 

This tractor is due to go into produc- 
tion in California, and is expected to 
sell for approximately $675 F.O.B. fac- 
tory for this 2,400-pound size. Says Ham- 
ilton: “It can be built in any size from 
1,000 pounds to ten tons, being an 
orchard, row crop, farm or industrial 
unit all in one.” 


COLD CASH 

THE quarter of beef stored in the re- 
frigerator is yours only as long as you 
keep the rent paid on the locker. 

So says a new Iowa law, the first of 
its kind, which gives the operator of a 
refrigerated locker plant a first lien on 
stored products. 

This law also puts the plant under in- 
spection to see whether sanitary condi- 
tions are O. K. It makes the operator 
pay a license fee of $10 for the first 300 
lockers and $2 for each additional 100 
lockers or fraction thereof, and requires 
sharp freezing of all food before it 1s 
stored in lockers, where it must be he 
at a temperature of 15° F. or lower. | 

The same folks interested in refriget 
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ated lockers will be interested, too, in a 
freezer-storage cabinet soon to be put on 
the market by one of the makers of re- 
frigerated cabinets. 

This cabinet is built for individual 
farm use. It will quick-freeze 200 pounds 
of meat in 20 hours. There are 25 cubic 
feet of storage space (at 5° above zero) 
in the cabinet. The refrigerating mech- 


anism is driven by a_ three-quarter | 


horsepower electric motor, which operates 
automatically. The outfit will sell for 
considerably less than $1,000. 

Some farm families, using electricity 
for a variety of jobs, would rather own 
one of these individual freezer-storage 
cabinets than to rent two or three lockers 
at the locker plant. 


GOOD OLD FIDO! 

THIS Machine Age hasn’t found a sub- 
stitute for the good farm dog. No ma- 
chine will do what Fido, a diminutive 
water spaniel (“and something else,” 
as Farm Journal’s correspondent put it), 
did for his mistress, Mrs. J. C. Halup- 
nik, Tama county, Iowa. 

When a sow knocked Mrs. Halupnik 
down and attacked her, Fido came to her 
rescue, licked more than his weight in 
pork on the hoof. “Histories are more 
full of examples of the fidelity of dogs 
than of friends,” wrote Alexander Pope. 


ANTI-RUSTLING PICTURES 

THE camera’s eye is helping Wyoming 
cattle ranchers to protect their cattle 
from rustlers. Cattle that pass through 
the principal markets come under the 
scrutiny of brand inspectors of the Wy- 
oming Stock Growers’ Association. The 
inspectors are going to use cameras to 
take pictures of cattle carrying “doubt- 
ful” brands. 

Within the past year, thanks to pic- 
tures, inspectors have recovered cattle 
wearing “worked-over” and_ altered 
brands. Photographs of brands proved 
to be helpful in identifying the original 
brands, so that the rightful owner could 
he found and the rustler prosecuted. 


Moreover, the photographs have helped 


to settle controversies in regard to brands. 


TWO-WAY PLOW 

ALONG with contour farming, in its in- 
vasion of rolling land, go the farm im- 
plements that make this method practi- 
cal. On Irwin Hamann’s Clayton county 
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More Tractor 
Than You Ever Saw Before... 


Whatever you want in atractor ... not one 
feature but ALL the things that you want 
your farm power to be and to do... you 
will get in amazing measure in the new 
Flambeau Red Case tractors. Go and see for 
yourself how much more tractor you can get 
for your money than was ever possible before. 

Compare them not with ordinary tractors, but 
with former Case models, already famous for 
longest working life and lowest total cost of 
farm power. See how the new fourth gear in the 
Power-Saving Transmission gives you all the 
speed you can use in the fastest farm work... 
how it saves you still more fuel and oil... how 
you have the right speed for every farm job, in- 
cluding the most exacting power take-off work. 
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Whatever the fall and winter 
needs of young or old may be, 
there’s a smart Ball-Band num- 
ber that exactly fills the bill. 
You will be surprised how easy 
this modern protective footwear 
is on the eye, on the foot and 
on the pocketbook. See this 
up-to-the-minute line now on 
display by your Ball-Band dealer. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBERGWOOLENMFG.CO 
307 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 
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(lowa) farm, cut out of the prairie in 
1845, is a two-way turn-over tractor plow 
which was used last spring for the first 
time to do all the spring plowing on 
contours. 

The plow has two right-hand and two 
left-hand bottoms, so that all furrows 
ean be turned uphill. When the tractor 
reaches the end of a right-hand furrow, 
the operator pulls a trip rod and the 
plow is lifted automatically. After turn- 
ing around. he trips the turn-over rod and 
the left-hand plow revolves into position 
automatically. Going back, the plow 
turns a left-hand furrow. There are no 
dead furrows. 


GRASS SILAGE HARVESTER 
“TRY pitching silage, and you will start 
thinking about a machine to do the 
work.” 

That’s what George Michel told me in 
July when I visited his Linn county 
(Iowa) farm to see his home-built field 
forage harvester cut standing alfalfa, 
chop it and load it into a wagon box, 
ready to be blown into the silo. 

Pieces of several standard farm imple- 
ments have gone into this Michel ma- 
chine. The reel, sickle and elevator can- 
vas are supplied by a combine. A corn 
picker supplied the elevator. An ensi- 
lage cutter does the chopping. 

All these parts are placed on a frame 
of angle iron from a windmill tower. 
The rubber-tired rig rides on a flivver 
frame. It is power driven (tractor take- 
off), takes no more power than a two- 
row corn picker. 

This is the first year the rig has been 
in use. It was first put out in a field 
about June 1. George Michel, with 
helpers, filled two 14 x 45-foot silos in 
three days with the machine. When the 
picture was taken they were cutting in 
their own 40-acre field and filling their 
own silo (also 14x45 feet) on their 400-acre 
farm, located just a mile north of Marion, 
Iowa, in Linn county. The 40-acre field 
was supposed to be all alfalfa, but the 
seed was plentifully mixed with sweet 
clover. Mr. Michel made this cutting a 
very low one so the sweet clover won't 


come up again. 
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This is the second year the Michels 
have ensiled alfalfa or any other green 
crops, and the Michels are really sold 
on the idea. They say it makes the 
first cutting of the crop much easier 
because, as a general rule, the first cut- 
ting is very coarse. Matted alfalfa causes 
no trouble. Even when the crop is beaten 
down badly. the field forage cutter clips 
it clean. 

This was all made right on the farm 
as they have a small forge and are handy 
with the tools. George and his father 
were helped by interested neighbors, both 
with suggestions and actual labor on it. 

In the picture George Michel is riding 
the tractor while his helpers work the 
feeder and watch the loading of the 
wagon. Donald Ultang 


CAN PULLETS BALANCE 
THEIR OWN RATIONS? 

SIX groups of ready-to-lay pullets, on 
which we have records for eight months, 
tell a very interesting story on rations 
and methods of feeding. They help to 
answer that question which so many 
poultrymen ask every fall when putting 
their pullets in the laying house: 

“What's the best type of ration and 
method of feeding layers?” 

These six groups of pullets were fed 
as follows: 

Group 1: Free choice of whole corn, 
oats and a 22% protein laying mash. 

Group 2: Free choice of whole corn, 
oats and a 32% protein mash supplement. 

Group 3: Access to whole corn and 
oats two hours daily (2 to 4 P. M.), 
and a 22% protein mash supplement. 

Group 4: Access to whole corn and 
oats two hours daily (2 to 4 P. M.), and 
a 32% laying mash supplement. 

Group 5: Same as Group 3, supple- 
mented at noon daily with additional 
dried skimmilk mixed with water in the 
proportion of one to three, after which 
the creamy paste was poured upon the 
dry mash in the amount that would be 
consumed within about 30 minutes. 

Group 6: A complete, single, all-in-one 
feed mixture which contained 20% whole 
oats and 10% ground oats in addition to 
the regular mash ingredients. 

What did the layers in Groups 1, 2, 3, 





George Michel’s home-made grass silage harvester, Linn county, Iowa 
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“It’s so quiet in there—are you spanking 
Junior, like I told vou?” 

1 and 5 do, given free choice of whole 

corn and oats with the different mash 

supplements? 

Well, there wasn’t much difference in 
their consumption of these grains. 

How about Groups 3 and 4 where feed- 
ing of whole corn and oats was cut to two 
hours each afternoon? 

These birds ate less corn and more 
mash than did the birds which had corn 





Feed Consumption, Egg Production, 
and Costs 





Ration and Methods of Feeding 


Group 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Corn Pere | 
Whole 50 30.56. 40 45.00 50 2041.10) — 
Ground 7 41 8 465 — 9 00/20 
Potal 57.71.56 40.53 46 50.2050. 10/20 

Oats Pereent | 
Whole 12.60.16 70,12 50,19.90/13 80/20 
Ground 4 44 5 07 5.40/10 
Total 17.04 16.70 17.57)19.90/19. 20/30 


. > 
" le Grain Pere 


62. 9073.1 157.6 [70.1 (54.9 |20 
Potal Whole and 
Ground Grair 74.7 73.1 (71.0 |70.1 \69.3 [50 


h Percent 37 26.8 42.3 |29.8 |45.0 j80 


14.44 15.82 15.14 16.63)15.57|17.57 
58 4 59.4 59.9 |58.9 162.6 |67.4 


Cost of Feed per Bird! Sle | 94c | S6ce | 95c | 96e [$1.13 
Feed Cost per Doze 

Eggs 7 S4c 8. Sle 8.39e!9. 200}8 .73¢/9 . 68e 
Eggs per Bird 124 | 128 | 123 | 124 | 132 | 140 


and oats before them all the time. There 
was no advantage, however, in restricting 
the corn and oats to two hours each 
afternoon. 

Despite the fact that Group 1 had a 
22% protein laying mash and Group 2 
had a 32% protein mash supplement, the 
layers in both groups balanced their ra- 
tions (with respect to whole grain and 
mash) so that the percentage of protein 
intake of total feed was 1 1.4% and 15.8% 
respectively. 

Moreover, the same relationship was 
maintained by Groups 3 and 4, although 
the protein intake of these groups was 


(Continued on page 82) 
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The advice and service of the fire insurance 
Agent in your section may be invaluable 
if you sustain a loss... particularly if 


you have had him “plan ’ your insurance 


before a loxs ovcurs. 





HE fire gongs sound . . . and the children 

i march quickly, quietly, without panic, to 
safety. For this is just like the many previous 
calls to fire drill. 

Countless parents . . . on farms, in villages, 
towns and cities . owe the lives of their 
children to the faithful practice of fire drills. 
The modern school fire drill grew out of the 
safety campaign that 200 leading capital stock* 
fire insurance companies have been conducting 
for years in co-operation with school authori- 
ties and officials of communities. Among other . 
things, these companies devised the widely-used 
Self-Inspection Form, which calls for fire drills 
and frequent inspection with the help of local 
fire departments. 

But, while much has been accomplished to- 
ward lessening the danger of fire in America’s 
schools, the present average of five school fires 
a day proves there is still much to be done. So 
these fire insurance companies continue their 
nation-wide campaign for safer rural and city 
schools, by encouraging better building laws, 


safer construction, safer equipment. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John Street, New York « Est. 1866 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE provides sound 
protection at a predetermined price, without risk of further cost. In addition to legal reserves, 
its policies are backed by cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely 
normal claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its 
organized public services are national in scope. Its system of operating through Agents 


everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 
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Each Papec Mill is guaranteed to grind AN 
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Cheaper Feed Grinding 
Papec Machine Co., 
1410 N. Main Street 
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PRICES: Pullet Size: 
100 Rota-Caps—#0c; 300 
— $2.50; 1000 — $6.00, 
Adult Size: 100 Rota- 
Caps—$1.35; 200—$2.50; 
500—$5.00; 1000—$9.00. 
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APPLEGATE... 
\pples now grow where cannon balls 
once fell and Molly Pitcher made it hot 


for the British. Incident in the stirring 
lore of American history was the famous 
battle of Monmouth. But equally as chal- 
lenging to the nearly 200.000 Future 
Farmers of America is the story of their 


first National President, Leslie N. Apple- 
cate. whose farm is a part of that famous 
battleground. 

Now 28, the father of two children and 
operator of a 135 acre fruit farm, this 
Freehold, New Jersey voung farmer per- 
sonifies the objective of the organization 
he helped form-——“to encourage farm boys 
to address themselves to the problems of 
agriculture.” 

Modern in his methods—the farm is 
completely motorized, equipped with air- 
controlled storage cellar, modern brine 
plant, mechanical grader and 
Apples are the only produce 

Experience eliminated the 


storage 
cider mill. 
of the farm. 
rest. Back in 1926 the garden gave way 
to the production of young nursery stock 
for home use and sale. All fruit is care- 
fully graded, packed and sold under his 
widely known “Molly Pitcher” label. It’s 
apples. apples, and more apples for Apple- 
gate! 

Although the drought hit pretty hard 
this year. Leslie expects to sell around 
22,000 bushels of choice McIntosh. Deli- 
cious, and special Red Romes. Average 
production runs around 35.000 bushels. 
requiring the assistance of four full-time 
men and a crew of 31 during harvest. 

Since but a barefoot boy in knee-pants. 
Applegate has been plowing, planting 
trees, pruning, spraying, picking, and 
marketing. He was a junior in high school 
back in 1928 when FFA was first organ- 
ized. While serving as president, his 
father died, causing Leslie to drop out of 
school and assist his brother, Dick, in 
managing the farm. 

Now, with a lovely home all of his own 
and really settled down to the business of 
farming, Leslie’s main diversion is fre- 
quent hunting and fishing through the 
New Jersey hills. His fraternal relation- 


ships are maintained through mem- 
berships in the Grange and_ State 


Horticultural Society. and of the FFA, 
he’s “more than proud”—to have served 
as its first president. 


POOL HALL NEMESIS 
This fall, Six-man Football is celebrat- 
ing only its fifth birthday, but in those 
| five years the game has gained such pop- 
ularity that some 50,000 high school and 
college students are playing it. 

True, the gridiron grapples of McGuf- 
fey vs. Alger are a bit different from the 
game which built our million dollar sta- 
diums, but for punch, sparkle, and rah- 








First FFA President, whose apples grow 
from a Battleground 


rah-rah, the six-man version is complete 
sa TT 

Six-man_ Football was _ started — by 
Stephen Epler, young teacher-coach at 
Chester, Nebraska. Weary of watching 
his boys play listlessly at soft ball or 
lounge around the pool hall up town after 
school hours in the fall. Epler decided 
that he’d have to get football started 
somehow. 

Chester High, just as more than half of 
the high schools of this country, could 
neither man nor finance a _ regulation 
eleven. 

So Epler set out te whittle down foot- 
ball to a game suited to small town and 
rural schools. First he lopped off the 
guards, tackles and a halfback, leaving 
for his streamlined force the center and 
two ends in the line, a halfback, fullback, 
and quarterback in the backfield. 

The playing field was cut to 120 feet by 
80 yards. Because most injuries occur 
near the goal lines where teams make 
desperate defensive stands or vicious of- 
fensive attacks, Epler decided to allow 
4 points for goal kicks instead of 3, and 
2 instead of 1 for try-for-point after 
touchdown. This places a premium on 
kicking when a team nears the goal line. 

Then to eliminate other hazards, rules 
made it compulsory for the man receiv- 
ing the ball from center to pass it to a 
team-mate before crossing the line of 
scrimmage—teams must warm up for 
three minutes before the start of the 
game and before the start of the second 
half to loosen cold muscles—and sub- 
stitutions may be made at any time and 
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a player may be returned to the game in 
the same period he is removed. 

Every man in six-man football is a po- 
tential hero, because the linemen may 
receive passes and carry the ball. Last 
year a western coach developed a play 
in which every man on the team handled 
the ball. It netted several touchdowns 
and sent the spectators home agog. 


This open style of play gave the offense IN 1916 
a bit too much advantage, so Epler ruled | ... “This is my 
that 15 yards instead of the 10 must be wedding picture and, as you 
c » j our ms Plavi u i y | . 
made in f ul downs. Playing time was can easy see, my wife was (and 
reduced to four ten-minute quarters. — ¢ ‘ 
still is) the dainty type. It 


There are a few other differences be- | hy : 
tween six-man and regulation eleven-man | wasn’t 'til I finally found Union 










football, but they are quite minor. Six- | Leader that she really liked to 
man offers all the hard plunging, block- | have me smoke around the 


ing, tackling and open-field running that 


the eleven-man game has plus a lot of : 
ok ; E grance won the wife hands down 
razzle-dazzle so enjoyed by spectators and 


players alike. ... just the way its mellow, full 

University coaches are enthusiastic. flavor got my vote, too.” 

They see an entirely new source of players. 

Several instruction books have been 
published already, most colleges having 
summer coaching schools are teaching 
the game, and an All-American Six-man 
squad is chosen at the end of each season. 

Texas and North Dakota have taken 
the lead in placing the game on an official 
state-wide basis. This fall, North Dakota 
will hold a state Six-man tournament. 

At Sheldon, North Dakota, the students 
bought, at a very low price, the cast-off 
equipment of a nearby college and the 
girls of the school held patching parties 
to put the suits in shape. At Grafton, 
Ohio, the student body was so small that 
a squad large enough to permit scrim- 
mage was out of the question, so the team 
used jute bags filled with saw-dust for 
opposition in practice. One mid-western 
team actually used worked-over horse col- 
lars for shoulder pads. 

Small town merchants are the games’ 


house. But Union Leader’s fra- 


TODAY...*I'm still married to 
the same woman .. . and the same 
tobacco. And there’s never been a 
quarrel between the 3 of us in all 
that time. So far as I see, that’s a 
record. And you got to hand it to 
a tobacco that pleases a man’s 
taste and a woman’s nose through 
all those years.” 





biggest supporters. They realize that it | Edward Younke 
keeps local citizens and neighboring | . Bellwood, Pa. 
farmers away from the big cities on Sat- 

urdays during the fall. This means more | & 


business for them. 








ALWAYS... It’s true that women 
do like the fragrance of Union Leader! 
But men like the mellow flavor of 
Union Leader’s Kentucky Burley. 
Specially grown on hill-tops, this 
tobacco is aged in oaken casks and 
specially processed to remove all bite. 
No wonder it has steadily grown in 
favor for more than a third of a cen- ¢ 
tury. Perfectly cut for either pipe or IO 

cigarette, you'll find your first tin is gop pe ano 
the beginning of a lifetime friendship. ciGareTTE 











“Look, Mae—I went an’ jumped in the , Copr., 1939 


creek like you tol’ me!” THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE by P. Lorillard Co, 
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Ingersoll on a watch has been the stand- 
by for life with millions of value-wise Food D> EE. y 
Americans. Make sure of this same OF EN 
dependable value next time you buy a 
clock—be sure it says Ingersoll on the 
a nis Waterbury Company, A Gust from Oklahoma. Four Against 
Waterbury, Connecticut. Miles, Men and Mallee 


INGERSOLL : clock you can count on Pa Some tactless correspondent seems 
to ‘ .. 


9 real Ingersoll service! have suggested that dust some 


DOLLAR Re ysund or square. Black times blows out in the great State of 


ALAR M and nickel; Green and Oklahoma. In hot response a gusty letter 
nickel; or Ivory and brass. . > : , 7 
with real pioneer tang to it blows in trom 


$4.00 Other Ingersoll clocks to des West: 


40 








THAT SETTLES /T//LL 
NEVER BUY ANOTHER 
UNKNOWN CLOCK! 





















$2.95. 

Ingersoll Watches from $1.00 to $3.95 For your special benefit I will tell you the 
cold facts. | have been in this “no man’s 
land” since 1906. Way back yonder they had 
a set of men arunning around here that only 
stayed here while they had their hats on; 
they did not live and farm anywhere; just 
renegades. This part of the country has been 
very badly abused by such fellows and next 
by this Administration. Nothing has ever ex- 
ceeded it for abuse... . 

But those who have stuck are the finest 
set of men that ever decorated God’s foot- 
stool! It is true we have dry spells, and will 
have, but just look up the wheat crop records 
when we do hit it! Texas County, Oklahoma, 
is the greatest county that God’s Sun ever 
shined on for the production of wheat. Yes, 
we are in what is called the dust bowl, where 
the wind rears and thunder and lightning and 
the Administration’s ignorant ministrations 
roll high. But in 1929 Texas County and 
Beaver County, Oklahoma, put on the market 
19.012.000 bushels of wheat. No place on 
Farth has beat that. Just think: if we people 





IT'S CERTAINLY FOOL/SH 
WHEN A REAL 
cosTs ONLY $100 

5 END For DE 


TRAPPERS/ FREE BOOK 


NEW 64 Page Catalog — NOW READY. 
LOW PRICES ON TRAPS, GUNS, etc. Ss had got cost and 10 per cent out of our 
Quotations On Raw Furs--ALL FREE | DASH IN FEATHERS.. stuff. we would have been on high! 


pe: _. TAYLOR FOR TSLOUIS: MO. | OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS B. G. Brigham, Oklahoma : 


“A lot of us would welcome Hitler ’ 
r to our Nation. He seems to do 7 
things,” cried Howard Fristoe, W is- ‘ 

consin, in this Meeting place two months 


VALUE OF IODIZED RATIONS ie tae } 


















OurR 
“Cap-Brush” Applicator 

makes “BLACK LEAF 40“ 
GO MUCH FARTHER 



















THIS IS MY SECOND BASKET IODIZED FEEDS Vrs. R. W. Keigley, Mich.—For shame! 
OF EGGS TODAY—NO °¢ HAVE HELPED OUR HERD It makes my blood boil. No true American h 
WONDER OUR FEED DEALER GIVE AN EXTRA CAN OF would make such a statement. 1 
IS ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT / “14 , > MILK DAILY John D. Selton, Nebr.—You should not b 
OO ey z \ aa : have printed it. | admire a paper that states 0 


facts and gives both sides, but there is a 


and “SS < b 5 , ‘ z 
: 2% a £- t. limit to everything. 
Te egg Irving Deckman, Conn.—Hitler does things 
2 . ¢ ae p Ly. 


to Labor, all right! German workers work 
60 to 65 hours a week. o 
A.R., Nebr.—Yes; working day and night 


shifts to make devices to blow men to bits! 


And what American would stand for the W 
shadowing propaganda that befuddles the hi 
German people, and for ousting the Jews, a 
and calling home all foreign investments to to 


buy bombs with? Who would like to live in 
a country under constant fear of losing out 
Take a tip from these happy farm people. You will find the principal feeding nutrients heads, because we said something the big 

boy with boots” didn’t like? Let us defend 










For 90 days, feed quality Seal-Approved are more fully utilized—assimilated . : , a 
lodized Rations to your poultry, dairy herd That is why poultrymen get more eggs — our freedom and democracy! in 
and hogs. You will find that Iodine helps dairymen get increased milk flow with less do 
make a well-balanced ration more digestible. feed—hogmen secure healthy litters, pigs that We abominate the Fascist way of Hi 
quickly become hogs, finish off fast for mar- Fas doing things; but see no reason why is 
For More Profit ket at less cost. Mr. Fristoe or any one else should th 

We want you to have all the facts about the not be allowed to say what we have in the 

be sure your yaiue of Seal-Approved Feeds, Minerals or past year or so heard a good many rather 
feeds bear this Supplements. Send for free illustrated book- pursy Americans say, verbally, on club car ot 
let and the names of manufacturers who can and at dinner parties. su 
Seal supply you. Mail the coupon today. fre 


We talked ourselves into one war. We are 
travelling the same path again. I am con- 
vinced that we can do enough mean talking 
to stir up a war just as two women fussing 
oven a hen in a potato patch can start a of 
to come. There is 


aia BOOKLET,“ Feeding por profit 


IODINE sont Solegs + dan BU _ Inc. 
120 Broadway, New York, N 





Send free feeding booklet pare hs names of manufacturers who fight. I am expecting it 
can supply Seal-Approved Iodized Rations rs | no sense on this earth in our getting into it; WI 
NGMEC.....osccsssscesessssesensserenerenenssesesescssacnenantsenenensnsssessensnsncaeteneesssesaassannssnegeees but when we begin to take sides and boycott a 
Address sesteee before it comes, we are already in it. .+ > ri 


J. W. Dunlap, Oklahoma 


City _ ; ‘ Seiniecieesenk: ME cceatne spcscipudecasdde 
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There is, indeed, the danger Mr. 


MEETING 
Dunlap describes so shrewdly. We 


wouldn't trade his little piece on the 


subject for any State Department paper we’ve 
read for years. But there is also, within a 
Democracy, the chance of a people, given free 
voice, to think and talk their way around 
such savagery and destruction. The wildest 
ideas incline to ease off, if freely aired. 
People who frankly face each other and talk 
freely learn not so deeply to hate and fear 
each other. Next: 


spending in this country can 
Our public servants of both 


It seems tha 
not be stopped. 


parties are in on the handout. A_ good 
many people are beginning to lose faith and 
hepe; and faith and hope are the greatest 


When people lose that, they 
will soon be glad to embrace any kind of 
dictatorship that will promise to solve their 
economic problems, the same as people did in 
Italy, and Germany. 


Ogule Brathers, New Jersey 


powe rs ot life. 


Russia, 


The argument in September’s Open Meet- 
ing brought back to my mind an editorial I 
once read about an employer who had 2.000 





more men than he needed and could just turn | 


them out in the street and let them shift for 
themselves. Now, if those men had been 
mules, he could not have done that. The 
S.P.C.A. would have had him in a jiffy. He 
would have to see that each one of those 
2,000 mules had some one to guarantee them 
food and she Ite te eo @ ® 

In 1933 our Government for the first time 
assumed the same responsibility for people. 
Now the well-to-do grumble: “We're spend- 
ing too much. Let them work or starve.” 
Did they during the World War cry out to 
stop it; it was too expensive? No: and it is 
just as necessary to preserve Democracy in 
this country now as in 1917, 

As a farmer, I say purchasing power must 
be sustained or people cannot buy what I 
produce. To help sustain it I am willing to 
be taxed, either in hidden or open manner 
or both. 

Herbert W. Vanaman, N. J. 


Letters about Relief keep pouring 
in. Letters such as these: 


I am ashamed of America when I ride by 
WPA crews working on the roads, and see 
how they take time out, and lean and loaf 
and laugh at us who are fools enough to try 
to make our own living. 


Mrs. H. A., Calif. 


...In our county relief is administered by 


a woman who is extremely visionary, easy, | 


impractical and unsuited for the job. She 
does not investigate claims. She has favorites. 
Her theory is that if people don’t work, there 
is a reason for it, and we must not condemn 
them but give them a good living. 

How that simplifies a lot of our problems! 
: Such administration rears a_shiftless, 
weak-minded class that the government must 
support in such style as they may demand 
irom the cradle to the grave. 


Ethel Palmer, Ohio 
LY And 


I am infuriated at the arrogant, in- 
human view most farming people take of 
WPA. Who with a spark of intelligence would 
expect a man on WPA to quit it and work 
for him two days a month at a dollar a day? 

Mrs. J. W. Close, Indiana 


letters such as these: 
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NEW IDEA nusKer-SHREDDERS 


Deemed out corn stalks are just a 
waste product. Animals have to 
be mighty hungry to nibble at them 
—and they are mean even to plow 
under. When freshly ripened corn 
fodder is shredded, however, it be- 
comes a completely useful roughage 
—eaten with relish by all livestock 
and better than straw for bedding 
and manure. That is why thousands 
of farmers now handle their corn 
crop with the aid of a NEW IDEA 
Husker-Shredder. These safe, mod- 
ern, all-steel machines thriftily find 
and husk every ear, while at the 
same time they shred the fodder 
and blow it into mow or stack. 
Their users save time, labor and 
expense and get full value out of 
every corn shock. 
You put real economy into your corn har- 
vest when you put a NEW IDEA Husker- 
Shredder to work. Models for both indi- 


vidual farms and custom operators. Write 


for booklet TODAY. 





Models for 
Individual 


Farms and 


Custom Use 





The NEW IDEA 4-Roll Husker-Shredder 
is an ideal machine for the average farm 
or for a small husking ring. Can be opera- 
ted with two men and requires little power 
—works well with small tractor. Capacity 
25 to 45 bushels per hour, The 6-Roll 
model has long been popular for custom 
work and on big farms. Capacity 50 to 90 
bushels per hour. Both machines are of 
modern steel construction, with separate 
snapping and husking rolls; proven 
safety device; spiral feed non-choking 
blower; non-wrapping cylinder and quick- 
clean blower pipe. They husk clean; save 
shelled corn and assure a crop of excel- 
lent roughage without extra expense. Be 
sure to get full particulars. 


dis FQ 


NEW IDEA 
Steel 
Farm Wagons 


Extremely handy and easily adapted to any type bed or 
box. Urexcelled for light draft, strength, safety and dure- 
bility. Pivot steering; oscillating front axle; telescoping 
reach; adjustable bolsters. Wheel rims hot-rolled . . . 
immensely stronger and tougher than ordinary cold- 
rolled rims. Air-Tired Wagon of similar construction 


also available. Booklet on request. 


NEW IDEA, Inc. 


Factories: Coldwater, Ohio... Sandwich, Mi. 


NEW IDEA, Inc., Dept. 705, Coldwater, Ohio 

Send free information on items checked. 
Husker-Shredders. . . (1) Horse Drawn Spreaders . 1) 
Steel Farm Wagons . . (1) Tractor Drawn Spreaders (2 
Corn Pickers .,... Field Mowers ......- 
Power Corn Shellere . Side Delivery Rakes . . . 0 


Hand Corn Sheliers ) Hay Loaders ......+- oO 
Portable Elevators ..() Tranesplanters ....-+-O 
EE a 

Address __ — Se 
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Take a look at this big new Delco battery, and know that from 
case to plates it is the powerhouse it looks! It teems with extra 
power to give you fast, positive starting, winter and summer— 
extra capacity to meet the demands of lights, radio and acces- 
sories—extra stamina to assure the satisfactory performance of 
all electrical equipment. In materials and workmanship, it is the 
finest battery that Delco-Remy has ever built . . . in dependability 
and long life, it’s as fine a battery as you can buy. You owe your- 
self the assurance of driving security that this powerful new 
Delco battery provides! Your dealer has one to fit your make of 


car ... ask to see it. 


o: MANUFACTURER OF DELCO-REMY DELCO-REMY PRODUCTS AND CENU- 
a STARTING. LIGHTING, AND IGNITION INE PARTS ARE AVAILABLE AT UNITED 


KLAXKON MORNS « DELCO BATTERIES MOTORS SERVICE STATIONS EVERY- 


2. Z 4 AUTOMATIC CARBURETOR CONTROLS. WHERE ..WHEREVER YOU SEE THIS SICN. 








Gaamc || Pes 
for itself out of savings. Costs 

| Less to Own— Less to Operate. 
AMAZING CAPACITY | 


Send for FREE catalog 


on most sensational ham- Make Money—Start a wood 
mer mill of all. Hammers 


. i gowin business — tara are 
beat DOWN-—grinds a = im Matg\cash. Fectory 
grains—roughage—faster, easier, at WITTE cunenn WORKS Catalog. 
lower cost—amazing capacity. 1627 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 



































STOVER FLAIL-ACTION 
my FEED MASTER 
mill grind your feed 


as you want it. 
Gives you 2 way 





SEND grinding. Also acts as grain 4 writ Wj Heavier, amazingly improved galvan- 
« elevator. Leads all others— w izing. Tougher, longer-lasting ee 
FOR = ) Bearing Steel. Low F. 
o yet costs no more. Ask your WE PAY FREIGHT. 160 
FREE is Oliver dealer for demon- 3 heights Farm, Poultry aa 
BOOK stration. Send for Free Catalog today. H Fence; Steel Posts, Ga 





68 Lee St. 


Paints, Roofin <i —— 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. rrrcrcrr, iin. Re pute 


Muncie, Indiana 
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OPEN MEETING 





Some farmers here pay 25 cents an hour 
and others offer 50 cents a day, and then 
how they crow when they get a big price! 
Can’t something be done for those who would 
keep their self-respect, their pride in them- 
selves, and in their country? 


Mrs. A. V., Colo. 


I am farm raised and trained. I have 
worked for $20 a month and board—and 
$25, $35 and $60—from Illinois to Alberta, 


| from hired hand to manager. 


Looking back, | conclude that many farm- 
ers who complain of their help are them- 
selves at fault. The most common faults are 
lack of food, poor cooking, poor quarters, 
and a domineering attitude. Good farmers 
can usually get good help, but good help 


| suffers much before he finds a “good” 





farmer. 

I detest the role of “reliefer” and distrust 
government spending. Living in an industrial 
town, however, and being over the age limit 
of 40, I face starvation or WPA. I wish there 
were an agency whereby good farm-trained 
help could get in touch with good farmers 
who could appreciate service, loyalty and 
friendship in return for a decent living and 
opportunity to lead a good life. 

For one I am willing to bargain the next 
five or ten years of my life for such an oppor- 


tunity. B. F. McCreary, Ala. 


The Editors will be glad to for- 
ward Mr. McCreary’s address, and 


the addresses of a number of other 
men who have written similar letters, to any 
one who may be interested in hiring them. 
... “Do not the ‘trailer bulls’ and bull rings 
you advocate tend to spread contagious abor- 
tion and other diseases?” asks Z. M. Cole, 
Minnesota. Not, we think, if proper pre- 
cautions are taken. What do our readers 
say? . . . The Editor’s question: “What 
Chance has Youth on the Farm Now?” con- 
tinues to draw a various and spirited reply. 
A Nebraska farmwife writes: 


Extensive farming, mass production, and 
tractors have revolutionized our agriculture. 
If hard-working experienced men have had 
to abandon operations for lack of funds, how 
can the young and inexperienced hope to 
start from scratch? .. . 

Anna Rose, Nebraska 
Well, here is one that hopes to, 
anyway; and all power to him!— 

I am a farm boy, just out of high school. 
I think that fool philosophers, in colleges, 
especially, have painted only the dark side 
of agriculture: “Long hours, drudgery, poor 
pay, etc.” All this is true, but why not teach 
the glory and good things of the farm 
also? 

Farming is a natural way of living. People 
don’t farm because they lack ambition, or 
because they aren’t smart enough to make 
more money at some other occupation. They 
farm because they love the farm and all the 
good things that go with it.... 

I disagree with those who say America’s 
future is behind us. There is work to do, 
plenty of it! Teach college boys to take off 
their white shirts, jump into overalls, and 
dig. Get back to simple things such as love 
of home and love for your neighbor no mat- 
ter who he is or what he does. We are all 
a field of weeds. Go to work! Then America 
will prosper. 

Robert Bretzner, Kansas 


Mr. Bretzner, we say, closes the 
meeting on a high 


a 
note. Yrs. 


—at the RFD Desk 
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TALKIES 








Charles Laughton in “Jamaica Inn,” by 
Daphne du Maurier, who you recall 
wrote “Rebecca” 


Admirable and admired 
Charles Laughton in as 
devilish and blood-curdling a tale as has ever 
been filmed. Deliberate shipwrecking on 
rocky coasts for loot, and Laughton goes to 
town with a portrait as good as Bligh in 
“Mutiny on the Bounty.” Must see this’n. 


Jamaica Inn 


Wizard of Oz _ Totally different, but just 
as good. Judy Garland is 
superb, Bert Lahr as the Cowardly Lion 
equally so, and Frank Morgan, Ray Bolger, 
Jack Haley, excellent. in this Technicolor 
fairy-tale frolic. Much but not quite all 
the flavor and feeling of the original book. 
Many adults will enjoy. 


Golden Boy Clifford Odets’ skilful stage 
play about a young pugilist 
whose father wanted him to be a violinist. 
Tough and brutal in spots, but a sympathetic 
study of the struggle in a young mind between 
God and Mammon. Skilful cast includes 
William Holden, Barbara Stanwyck, Adolph 


Venjou, Joseph Calleia. Very good. 


Nurse Edith 
Cavell 


A gripping drama about the 
World War heroine now 
growing to be a_ legend. 
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Honest and dispassionate, but more a sermon 
on unwavering devotion and sacrifice than a 
war story. Anna Neagle, Edna May Oliver, | 
Vay Robson, Zasu Pitts, George Sanders. 
| 
| 


| 


Take handkerchiefs. 


Here you are, folks—Hedy 
La Marr and Robert Taylor! 
Hedy simply devastating, 
and I guess Taylor is too. I wouldn’t know. 
The story is rubbish. So leave your brain at 
home and be content with feasting your eyes. 


Lady of the 
Tropics 


Dust Be My 
Destiny 


John Garfield marked down 
by a story that reaches out 
into the impossible, or at 
least improbable, too far for belief. Just an 
attempt to make the most of Garfield’s cur- 
rent popularity as the guy with a grudge. 
Dubious. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Fifth Avenue Ginger Rogers in a pretty 
Girl good light comedy, with 

Walter Connolly and some 
other good ones. Worth an evening. 


Chicken Wagon 


amily 


Imagine a _ wandering 
merchant with a mule- 
drawn store in a wagon | 
hitting into that Baghdad-on-the-Subway that 
is New York. A growing-up Jane Withers, 
plus Leo Carrillo, Spring Byington, make a 
pleasant if not important film. Follows the 
book reasonably well. ' 


THE U. S. NAVY USES 
““PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE 





THE U. S. ARMY USES 
““PRESTONE’’ ANTI-FREEZE 


















































THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
USES ““PRESTONE”’ ANTI-FREEZE 


THE U. S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE USES 
““PRESTONE’ ANTI-FREEZE 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENTS OF 
48 STATE GOVERNMENTS 
USE ‘’PRESTONE”’ ANTI-FREEZE 
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LUCKY LITTLE BOB 
AND MARY - 
THEIR MOTHER MADE A 
GRAND BREAKFAST 
DISCOVERY / 



































IT’S A when 
Bob and Mary get together with Mother and 
Dad! First thing every morning, Mother serves 
a wonderful breakfast treat—delicious Post's 
40% Bran Flakes! And Post's Bran Flakes do 
a lot toward keeping the family feeling top 
notch, too... 











FOR MOTHER KNOWS that Post’s Bran 
Flakes offer TWO EXTRA BENEFITS important 
for young and old. First, Post’s Bran Flakes 
provide bran, a natural regulator. People 
whose systems are irregular, due to lack of 
bulk in the diet, find Post’s Bran Flakes, eaten 
daily, a wonderful help. And... 































FOR ACTIVE BODIES, big and little, the 
second benefit is of utmost importance, too. It 
lies in the food value of Post's Bran Flakes; 
they are a good cereal source of phosphorus, 
iron, Vitamin B, to help maintain good appe- 
tite, and Vitamin G to help promote growth 
and vigor. 








A Post Cereal made by General Foods 


IT WAS IN SNOWTIME last winter that 
Mother discovered Post’s Bran Flakes—and 
she’s been serving them every day since then, 
either as a cereal or in bran muffins. “Those 


TWO EXTRA BENEFITS,” she says, “seem to 
have been just what we needed —all four of 
us have never felt better in our lives!” 
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LIFE 1S SWELL 
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IMPORTANT: Post's Bran Flakes, due to their 
bulk, are a regulative cereal. Constipation due to 
insufficient bulk in the diet should yield to Post's 





Bran Flakes, eaten regularly—as a breakfast cereal 
or in muffins. For cases not corrected in this simple 
manner, a physician should be consulted. 
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Not so good as their 
excellent last picture is 
this somewhat gruesome 
tale by Charles Boyer and Irene Dunne. Short 
on humor. Better luck next time. 


When Tomorrow 
Comes 













At a Glance 


Fugitive at 
Large 





Mistaken identity. Flimsy. 
















In Name Only Melodrama and dated. 








Hawaiian Nights  Middling musical. 









Charlie Chan at Inferior. Nix. 
Treasure Island 


Charles F. Stevens 


ad ad 


HIGH FARMING AT 
ELMWOOD 
EAR MR. EDITOR: 
As generally happens, all I have 
to do is to write you a letter telling what 
the Elmwood weather is. 


ad 


and before you 
get the letter the weather has changed. 
The dry spell I wrote about last month 
broke up about the time I 
We had a week of heavy showers, enough 
to keep things going. Then there was 
more dry, hot weather, then more show- 
ers. Finally, we had one Saturday when 
it poured hours. Three 
inches of rain, and it looked like it was 


At- 


Wrote you. 


for fourteen 
going to wash everything into the 
lantic. 

That reminds me, the time is coming 
for West Indies hurricanes, too. I have 
not been in New England since the big 
blow last September, but our cousin, the 
New Hampshire dairyman, was here a 
few days last May, and gave us a full 
description of it. He says that the biggest 
question is what to do with all the timber, 
including a lot of good white pine, that 
has been cut up from the fallen trees. 

He himself lost some elms and a few 
apple trees, but he was too far East to 
get the full force of the blow. Many peo- 
ple up there are nervous as September 
approaches, but it seems as if the hurri- 
canes only get off their usual track about 
once in a hundred years, so there is prob- 
ably nothing to worry about. 

Gladys and the children are generally 
well. Gladys has gotten into the habit of 
packing the kids into the car, once a week, 
and driving down to the seashore. They 
take their lunch, spend the day on the 
sand, and so their chief expense is for 
gas and oil. Often she brings back fish 
or crabs, although it is a fact that these R 
sea products cost about as much down 
there as they do at home. But they are 
fresher, at least. 

The trip is about 155 miles both ways, 
but the roads are so good, with moderate 
traffic on week-days, that Gladys does not 
mind the distance. 

Our trip to the New York Fair has not ; 
come off. The week we were going turned 
out to be so hot we passed it up, and prob- 
ably we will not get away now until after 
Labor Day, or even later. 











T. Webb 





